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PREFACE 


The bitterness of the European multitudes against us 
must no longer be ignored, for such humors often take a 
turn exceedingly serious. 

It is the delusion of most Americans that at no time has 
this country been so secure, but the truth is that it is to- 
day extremely vulnerable. We have become a great manu- 
facturing nation with more goods and essential raw mate- 
rials at sea, not to speak of vast investments abroad, than 
at any previous time in our history, while the greatest 
sea and air fleets are in the hands of populous nations 
who hold against us a deep grievance in common. A state 
chiefly agricultural is not easily wounded, but a great 
manufacturing state is easily put in the gravest danger. 
Already we are importers of food. Moreover, our great- 
est cities are not retired from the coast, like Paris, Lon- 
don, or Berlin, but le close to the sea. Let us, then, face 
the truth. This country can be compelled to pay tribute 
by a combination of two great European nations in con- 
cert with Japan. 

Another of our errors is to underestimate Great Britain, 
at present, but only temporarily, embarrassed. The British 
Empire yet commands the seas and is, in raw materials, 
which we are rapidly exhausting at home, the richest 
power in the world, made richer still by the territory added 
to her in the Treaty of Versailles. With her navy and 
alliances that wonderful country has in previous centuries 
successively humbled Spain, France, Holland, and Ger- 
many, a history not to be overlooked by the United States, 
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which has become Great Britain’s rival in the world trade 
essential to her existence. Our future relations with Great 
Britain must not be yudged by the past, when we were an 
agricultural people enriching her by purchasing her wares 
and paying her to haul them to our shores. 

The European resentment is laid to our claiming what 
is owed us; but I have no doubt, like many competent ob- 
servers, that even if we should cancel the debts, we would 
be hated still. Our real foe is envy of our grandeur and 
dread of our competition in trade. 

However, it is the debts that are denounced by Euro- 
pean politicians to their peoples, who every day grow 
more convinced that we are the cause of all their woes; 
and here among ourselves propaganda, so scandalously 
and so successfully used before the war, is put into use 
again. 

It is time that our people have their minds recalled to 
the truth as to how we were beguiled into the war, how 
much our Allies appropriated to themselves, how they de- 
ceived us, and how they at last have become dangerous to 
this country which befriended them. 

Considerable will be said in this book about the British, 
who will certainly be the direct or indirect manipulators of 
Europe in numerous negotiations with this country. If 
these agreeable people are to be censured by an American, 
perhaps the present writer can be held as exceptionally 
free from racial antagonism, for, besides being on his 
father’s side two centuries an American, he is the son of 
a British-born mother, who early taught him that nothing 
was so glorious as the British crown or so reverend as the 
Anglican bishop in his lawn sleeves. 

It is my opinion that the British government will care- 
fully disavow all attempts at cancelation of the debts, and 
that it will on the other hand let this business be well 
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performed by propagandists. The Rothermere press 
clamors for cancelation; the government blushes, but the 
clamor goes on. In our own country the propaganda has 
visibly started, so visibly that only the credulous can fail 
to see it. For example on a certain day there was simul- 
taneously published in a score of our greatest dailies a 
letter, a most one-sided letter, addressed to President 
Coolidge by a retired lawyer in Massachusetts, a lawyer 
not a whit more prominent than a thousand other lawyers, 
no national figure at all, whose communication neverthe- 
less was allowed to fill two long columns. This all of a 
sudden, by concerted action. Such a letter was not news, 
for the author was of no national distinction nor speaking 
for anybody more important than himself. In the same 
way a hundred rills of persuasion have suddenly sprung 
forth. 

In the British Parliament not only the present chancellor 
of the exchequer but a former one, Mr. Snowden, has ha- 
rangued that body with arguments intended to be repro- 
duced on this side of the Atlantic. The means that were 
used to get us into the war will, it is clear, be used to get 
Britain and France out of the debts. Incidentally it may 
be remarked that between Great Britain and France a new 
entente is now unmistakable. 

The scope of this work is to depict the power of Great 
Britain, her trade jealousy of Germany, her false propa- 
ganda to get this country into a war, the origins of which 
she kept concealed along with her secret treaties for con- 
quest and profit; the extent of the territorial profits bar- 
gained for by the Allies, together with the certainty that 
these profits will ultimately force this country to become 
* a buyer of raw materials from those who, now temporarily 
insolvent, will later be enriched by their spoils; the aid 
we gave them in a practical abandonment of our rights 
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as a neutral to ship food to non-combatant belligerents 
and to neutral North Sea states; the opportunity declined 
by the Allies for an early ending of the war before Europe 
should be reduced to beggary; the fact that we risked 
our own solvency and would have become insolvent our- 
selves if the war had been much prolonged; and the fact 
that, renouncing any compensation in land or money, we 
were in the settlement denied by Great Britain even the 
principle called Freedom of the Seas, for which we must 
ultimately either go to war again or arm ourselves now 
in the highest degree to protect our prodigious commerce. 
It will be shown that the Allies defeated at Paris every 
purpose Woodrow Wilson had in mind for a peace of re- 
habilitation, though they had expressly agreed to abide 
by his terms, and that the only good that has come out of the 
war was through Wilson’s delays in entering it, those 
delays being sufficiently prolonged to give the German army 
time to crush the house of Romanoff and the Slav despotism, 
which France and Great Britain were willing to spread 
over Central Europe in exchange for immense gains of 
their own on land and sea. 

As to the debts, we have been indeed a generous creditor, 
the richest of our debtors paying only three quarters of 
its obligation, and the poorest only one quarter, in all 
cases the payments being stretched sixty-two years, a period 
so long as to make us doubt indeed whether we shall ever 
be paid at all, a period as long as that in which we have 
seen the German Empire come into existence, dazzle the 
world, and expire. 

It has been found necessary to analyze closely the recent 
memoirs of Colonel House and Sir Edward Grey with lit- 
tle praise for the sagacity of the former or the sincerity 
of the latter. Wilson’s pacifism and distrust of Europe, 
struggling against his British bias, have been, it is hoped, 
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discussed impartially, the curious contradictions of his 
temper clearly explained. His grievous injustice to this 
country, in not compelling, when he could have compelled, 
Great Britain to yield to mankind the Freedom of the 
Seas, a right of infinite value to us and probably to be 
regained by war, is carefully detailed, inasmuch as it is 
by the multitude so little understood. 

The responsibility for the outbreak of the war is merely 
summarized, but a summary at least of the great change 
in expert opinion of it was deemed necessary, since our 
former friends most untruthfully whimper that the war 
from the outset was to protect the United States, includ- 
ing themselves, against a marauder seeking prey. 
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CHAPTER I 


OUR DANGEROUS FRIENDS 


hate one another, it is also too much to say that they 

are inclined to love one another. History teaches us 
by countless examples that the friendships of nations are 
speedily shattered dreams. 

Very beautiful, very noble, are the efforts of those who 
would establish a brotherhood at least between the races 
speaking English, races so recently united in arms. The 
fact is, however, that our sacrifices on the battle-fields are 
by the British populace forgotten, that each year there 
has grown against us in every British domain a resentful- 
ness concealed in some circles and contemptuously revealed 
in others, while the British press regales itself with wholly 
unaccountable gibes and sneers against Americans. It is 
only their brilliant intellectual class who really under- 
stand or like us, the official class of course cultivating 
happy relations from duty and habit, though their real 
policy is to establish as they are establishing a thorough 
accord with France. 

Vast has been the change, vast and unexpected. Now- 
adays we are ‘‘Uncle Shylock.’’ The present chancellor 
of the exchequer, upbraiding us for collecting sums volun- 
tarily adjusted by his country with us, receives applause 
in the House of Commons and cries of shame against the 
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Yankees. Not a single British writer of note defends us, 
while the popular gale is fanned by a large section of the 
press. This continues among a people who still control 
the seas. Across the Channel, it is melancholy to relate, 
American travelers in Paris were in the middle of July, 
1926, compelled to get protection from the police against 
the insults of mobs. 

As for the French, their derision of us has become down- 
right abuse. The American residents at Paris, absurd 
worshipers of everything Gallic, unfortunately encourage 
them; and thousands of American travelers, who cannot 
read a line of the Parisian journals, stimulate this race to 
despise the government at Washington. In short, the hos- 
tility of both the French and the British against the 
United States is constantly growing. It can no longer be 
ignored. 

The Central Powers for their part can have no love 
for a people who sent armies across the seas to aid their 
already numerous enemies; and, being stripped bare by the 
awful Treaty of Versailles, they reckon that a large part 
of what is to be collected from them will go back to us . 
in payments through the Allies. 

Let us face the situation, then, in order to find the cause 
and see the extent. That it is grossly unjust we know, 
but we do not seem to know that, because it is founded on 
a real conflict of interests, it is serious, that it is not a 
passing but an increasing ill humor, that it is in the very 
spirit of the Allies whom we thought we had greatly aided. 
In fine, it has become a menace, this new feeling. The 
Central Powers being disarmed, we need feel in that quar- 
ter no present concern, but as to the others it is different, 
for a bitter turn of mind among millions of heavily 
armed foreigners nearly always leads to war. Indeed, the 
situation much resembles the situation in which there 
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slowly spread the fatal animosity between Great Britain 
and Germany, whom commercial interests hopelessly 
divided when the Germans became manufacturers and 
great carriers on the ocean. 

At our very doors the Hastern Canadians have for us a 
detestation so intense that only for reasons of business do 
most of them conceal a scorn for which we have given 
them not the slightest provocation. On the south, Mexico, 
for reasons whoily different of course, is so deeply hateful 
as to be a willing nursery of any well arranged movement 
against us by powerful nations. Far more serious is this 
thing than it has been at any time since the war. One 
of the shrewdest of American foreign correspondents, who 
unfortunately seldom takes his country’s side in these con- 
troversies, states : 


As to the British debt, I do not believe it is humanly possible 
to exaggerate the depth and breadth of British resentment over 
this. A whole new generation is coming on the field in Europe 
simply saturated with the conviction that its present miseries are 
largely due to the policies and purposes of a rich, powerful and 
remorseless America.” 


Equally significant from another correspondent is the 
following: 

Last week’s flare-up of resentment in the House of Commons 
over the American debt settlement throws light on a pretty far 
advanced political movement in England which has the aim of 
bringing about a revision of that settlement.’ 


This is a shameful murmur from an empire that con- 
trols nearly one fourth of the earth’s area and population, 
besides being much richer than we in its raw materials, 
of which nowadays the most talked of kinds are rubber, 


1Frank H. Simonds, ‘‘ Congressional Record,’’ April 1, 1926. 
4¢<Philadelphia Ledger’s’’ correspondent, ibid. 
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oil, and cotton. Great Britain deliberately made her set- 
tlement with us, getting an ultimate reduction of nearly 
one fourth, and sixty-two years in which to pay. Can we 
believe our ears when members of the British Parliament 
complain about this settlement, though Britain, as we shall 
show, got by the war great and rich Mesopotamia, an in- 
fluence no longer hampered in Persia, vast German colo- 
nies, the overthrow of her most heavily armed enemy, its 
fleets of war, and the annihilation of its commerce on the 
high seas? 

When the British funded their American debt, it was 
fair weather before them even under a troubled sky. 
While to pay would be hard, it would not be extremely 
hard. Now that it appears extremely hard, a propaganda 
has been begun to shake us off, of which perhaps the open- 
ing salute was an article by Mr. George Harvey, a devoted 
friend of England and of the British fiscal agents in the 
United States. It becomes clear that Britain intends to 
reopen the account on the ground that she never really 
owed the debt. 

This business along with our powerful trade invasion 
does not tend to peace, the situation becoming one both of 
existence and of sentiment, and productive possibly of most 
profound consequences. Wise Americans accordingly 
should not forget that the British fleet, without troubling 
itself to attack our shores, is capable of driving our com- 
merce off the seas together with any neutral commerce 
with which it chooses to interfere. Moreover, New York, 
Boston, and New Orleans are exposed to blockade, bomb- 
ing attacks, or trade interruption from the three naval 
fortresses of Halifax, Bermuda, and Port Royal, Jamaica. 
Against whom, by the way, has Halifax always been kept 
so strong? 

We smile securely on our vast continent, forgetting 
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that the fatal strokes could be delivered against our great- 
est cities from the sea, against our real heart and brain. 
As for the Panama Canal, it is the jugular vein of our 
naval system. If it should be severed, we shall have lost 
half our fleets. We must remember too that according to 
the memoirs of Lord Haldane, British minister for war, 
and of Lord French, the British began their methodical 
military preparation with France and Russia nine years in 
advance against Germany, during which period they main- 
tained most cordial relations with her, to the extent even 
of entertaining the kaiser at Windsor. 

We can have from Sir Philip Gibbs a distinct note in a 
now developing propaganda against payment of the debts: 


The people of the United States must remember that in the 
end it was their war as well as ours and that our first three years 
of suffering, struggle and sacrifice were for the same cause which 
they afterwards proclaimed with brazen voice and high-sounding 
words. .. . They are not liked as a nation.’ 


And so we merely helped them in a war they were 
already waging to save us. He isa reckless Briton who can 
say this in a tone of sneer to good-natured friends of his 


country. ‘‘Brazen voice!’’ Who enraged us against the 
Germans with horrible tales but the propagandists of 
Britain? ‘‘High sounding words!’’ Did we not make 


those words good by asking nothing in victory, by sending 
great hosts across the seas, and then leaving every fruit 
of victory to our allies, who had concealed their secret 
bargains to divide the spoils? Our very dead in the Ar- 
gonne must rise to fling back these contemptuous words 
from the now safe nation that once kissed their leggings 
in the streets of London and admired the fine carcasses 
we were offering to the protection of Britannia. 


* Gibbs in syndicated article of May 9, 1926. 
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A more honest exclamation is that of the accomplished 
British scholar, Lowes Dickinson, who in ‘‘The Interna- 
tional Anarchy’’ says of the Allies: 


Nowhere at any point have we found a trace of any of the 
purposes which during the struggle both sides attributed to 
themselves. The war did not arise out of a desire for justice, 
liberty, democracy, or anything of the kind.* 


It could hardly do so when the English were fighting 
to extend the dominions of the ezar of Russia. Sir John 
Ewart in his great recent work says: 


A prominent English writer has said: “There was in the world 
only one menace to peace and that menace was the increasing 
population, the increasing prosperity, and the increasing unrest 
of the German.” The unrest of the German was not so obvious 
as the population and the prosperity, and the answer may be 
found in Bethmann-Hollweg’s statement that the British “looked 
on Germany as an unwarranted intruder.” ° 


All eminent historians agree that the Great War sprang 
from commercial jealousy and was prepared for in the 
most deliberate manner by both the great groups of powers. 
The shameful summary of our guilelessness is this: after 
spending forty-eight billions without a particle of recom- 
pense in indemnities or in territory seized, we have made 
our friends by the debt settlements a present of billions 
of money, because we have so reduced the rate of interest 
and stretched out the period of time as to collect, if we 
ever do collect it, less than the principal of the loans. 
Sixty-two years! How many persons seriously believe 
that in the mutations of governments we shall ever get back 
one third of the payments due? 

But foreign hate must never be disregarded. Let whole 

4His page 471. 

®“*Roots and Causes of the War,’’ p. 680. 
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multitudes get a conclusion of this kind in their heads, 
they will find a way to gratify resentment. As for those 
Americans who have encouraged or can accept the out- 
rageous idea expressed by Sir Philip Gibbs, let them not 
only accept sneers against us and abuse, but do all they 
can to cancel every claim of ours against nations who had 
us contribute billions in money, who divided among them- 
selves rich portions of the earth as booty, who let us sacri- 
fice thousands of lives on their soil while we magnani- 
mously refused to accept anything in compensation. To 
cancel the debts now will not, to be sure, change the moods 
of hate and envy, but this class of our countrymen must be 
logical. If Sir Philip Gibbs is right, the Allies owe us 
nothing except reproaches for delay. Nay, the Allies 
have a claim against us for damages because we were so 
slow to join them. 

This is the situation which Europe will not let us dodge. 
Moreover, had the war been greatly prolonged, we should 
be ourselves nearly as bankrupt as the foreign powers. 
We staked our solvency to help them, yet the dislike of 
America there is every year increasing. In Scandinavia 
alone is an American respected, alas!—only in the coun- 
tries we never helped. This consolation we have, that the 
Scandinavians are known by scholars to be among the most 
cultured of mankind, and it is evident that what causes 
contempt for us in certain other states of Europe is envy 
and discontent from loss of power. 

Without seeking a quarrel, our people must be reason- 
ably on their guard. They must have too a proper pride. 
Let us examine the Europeans. What are they? What 
merits do they possess superior to ours? If we except the 
fine race of Scandinavians and one or two other little 
nations, the Europeans are to-day a disorderly, envious, 
and quarrelsome family. Not one of them has ever per- 
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formed an act of signal national sacrifice for the good of 
any other country. In the whole of their modern history 
there is not to be found one such act as ours in the war 
to free Cuba, at the end of which we paid defeated Spain 
for her forfeited territories, and asked no indemnity, while 
at the same time we made the rich island of Cuba a present 
of its independence. 

Not one of the sordid governments of Europe ever did, 
or thought of doing, so disinterested an act. If they had 
attempted to do such a thing, their very multitudes would 
have overthrown the ministers of state. Their history from 
beginning to end does not show even the capacity for such 
an act, which, if ever partly performed by them, received 
a definite guid pro quo. On the contrary, they have every 
one of them waged cruel wars for petty strips of land 
or for that vague shadow ealled prestige. There is not 
one of the great European powers that even so much as 
contemplated a sacrifice of blood or money to benefit a 
neighbor when it had nothing to gain in the transaction 
for itself. God forbid that we Americans should plume 
ourselves on perfection. Of faults we have plenty, such 
as the prevalence of violent crime. Nor can we deny our 
brusqueness of manner, a brusqueness common to all 
rapidly rising races, as it was among the Germans leaping 
to eminence and among the British of the eighteenth and 
the first half of the nineteenth century, when the French 
and the Italians sneered at their travelers as overbearing 
parvenus. That was before Britain had sunk into the 
security of luxury, before she could have admirals more 
successful in polo than in sea-battles, and before she could 
retain during long years a foreign secretary ignorant of 
every foreign language and without the curiosity even to 
cross the English Channel, a fat period when the ruling 
class aped the languor of well bred oafs. 
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Our own faults are chiefly internal, like the licentiousness 
of French literature or the slums of Britain, not faults 
of aggression abroad. As to the latter, we can justly claim 
acts of idealism, generosity to foreign countries, a hearty 
indifference to money. Besides Cuba, take the case of 
China. All the great powers, upon a commotion against 
foreigners, seized excuses to grab her territory, while we, 
asking not even a piece of land, gave back an indemnity. 
Mexico too we have left to herself, notwithstanding a hun- 
dred provocations, good in Europe, to seize her bodily or 
place her under a protectorate. 

Are we Americans, who have tried to be generous, com- 
pelled to listen to both sneers and ingratitude? As for the 
recent war, the Europeans laugh at our intending a sacri- 
fice for our ideals. Our aspiration in that direction they 
mock at, because they have never done anything like it 
themselves. Wilson they deem a hypocrite, or at best a 
fool, whose visionary ideas interfered with some of their 
secret bargains. 

On the unexpected turn of British opinion about their 
debts to us we have quoted from very able American corre- 
spondents and from so astute a British writer as Sir 
Philip Gibbs. Does anybody still imagine that we are 
mistaken in this new attitude? Let him know then that 
it was the head of the British Treasury, Winston Churchill, 
who voiced discontents in the House of Commons. He was 
followed by a former head of the Treasury, Philip Snow- 
den, the one representing the Conservative, the other the 
immense Labor party. Snowden poured out figures some 
of which we shall discuss in Chapter XV. Here we may 
quote his very fretful article in an American journal.® 
We had, he intimates, no idealism whatever in this war. 
America ‘‘came into the war at a late date because she 

“The ‘* Nation,’’? August 4, 1926. 
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realized it was her interest to do so,’’ and, ‘‘The best side 
of American life cannot feel comfortable in the tribute 
she is levying upon her late Allies.’’ Tribute! That ut- 
terance is ignoble. Nevertheless, when a man of Snow- 
den’s mentality and rank uses this kind of language, it 
must not be forgotten that he is speaking for multitudes 
of whom he is one of the leaders. This sort of talk is 
not to be reckoned with lightly simply because the British 
government has persuaded the abusive part of its press 
to keep quiet during our flood of profitable tourists. 

A cancelation of the debts is something few Americans 
will submit to, and yet it is something to which the Allies 
are every year more inclined. A crisis gradually ap- 
proaches. At this date the consolidated arms of any 
two of the great European powers, joined to those of 
Japan, can impose their will on the United States. 

Such things may happen. They have happened before. 
For instance, Great Britain and Germany were during 
whole centuries unfailing friends with kindred kings, the 
two races having innumerable intermarriages and the ex- 
change of colossal trade. They were cousins. Neverthe- 
less they went into a bloody war in which Britain exe- 
crated the name of Germany, and if she could would 
even have abolished the German customs of Christmas or 
torn from her vocabulary such German names as bread, 
milk, mother, home, and father. 

From what did that horrible war spring? It sprang 
slowly but surely from conflicting commercial interests as 
world powers, conflicting interests which govern not only 
the policy of cabinets but the humors of the multitude. How 
terribly soon were forgotten the ancient ties of relation- 
ship and customs! Cousin killed cousin in a frenzy. The 
writer of this book, the son of a Protestant British mother 
and on his father’s side two hundred years an American, 
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can only shudder at the thought of warfare with England, 
but he cannot indulge himself in any dream that war 
is an utterly impossible thing between Great Britain and 
the United States. He can only pray that Heaven may 
avert it. 

Wilson was right when he repeatedly remarked that the 
recent Great War had its origin in commercial rivalries. 
The English detested him for saying so, but he spoke the 
truth for, as the ‘‘London Morning Post’’ itself remarked, 
““Our aim should be to destroy German trade because by 
trade a nation lives.’’ In the twenty-five years preceding 
the war, the trade of the United Kingdom increased only 
100.7 per cent as against the German increase of 204 per 
cent.” The American foreign trade has expanded in a 
degree utterly undreamed of before the war, grows and 
continues to grow. Its constant growth is an irritant, and 
there is no use of shutting our eyes to that fact. 

It is natural, it is wise, it is deeply proper, that we 
should think of war with Britain as something terribly 
wrong, something to be averted by every means in our 
power. But we must not suppose that to imagine it is 
utterly absurd. We must allow Great Britain a reasonable 
degree of esteem for our people and yet concede that she 
has a profound national policy which she will not permit 
this country to disturb. She has a policy which she deems 
necessary to her existence and which she has maintained 
by her mighty wars. No matter what she may appear at 
times to concede, she will never finally consent to her hay- 
ing less than the greatest war-fleets in the world. This she 
justifies on the ground that she can take no chances in 
maintaining her food supply across the seas, but she ex- 
pects the rest of us to accept in her a power to turn her 
navy of defense into one of offense and to deprive other 

"Morel, ‘‘Truth and the War,’’ 254. 
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nations of food or of raw materials for their manufactures 
in time of war. Do we not all remember how quickly she 
drove the vast merchant marine of Germany off the seas? 
A night passed, and it was gone. In fine, the British naval 
policy results in this, that Britain must remain the greatest 
power in the world, because all nations to-day receive and 
despatch across the seas a variety and quantity of wares 
and raw materials indispensable to their prosperity and 
happiness. 

There can be no real disarmament until Great Britain 
consents to leave her merchant fleets exposed to the same 
risk to which by her own policy she forces other nations 
to leave their merchant fleets exposed. She too must have 
pledges on the ocean. During two hundred years Great 
Britain has absolutely dominated Europe, because through 
her overpowering fleet she could ruin any country without 
the necessity of invading it. 

Of course we are not on the brink of war with Britain, 
which, for that matter, has just now troubles enough near 
home; but we must not overlook the beginning of a serious 
conflict of interests between us, reflecting besides that 
Great Britain has in the past three centuries humbled 
Spain, France, the Netherlands, and Germany, each as it 
rose to a point where it could dispute her dominion over 
the seas. Nay, more. We must remember that in the first 
three cases Great Britain was not driven to war through 
the necessity of bringing food to the island over an open 
sea. Our own country fortunately has not disputed Great 
Britain’s dominion on the seas, but we are already gradu- 
ally doing the same thing by taking from her that world 
trade which goes with her dominion and which we must 
eventually protect with a navy of colossal size. 

Let us, I say, without nourishing hostile feelings, re- 
flect keenly upon this drift of ours into a situation already 
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so frequently exhibited in history. For with Great Britain 
two causes of deep discontent against us are already at 
work. We are insisting upon her paying the heavy, though 
lightened, loans she got in this country to keep her pre- 
eminence. These payments she begins openly to complain 
about. The other vexation is in the inroad, steady, irre- 
sistible, and universal, that the United States is making 
in the trade of a country which long ago abandoned agri- 
culture for manufacture and must now depend for food 
upon the foreign sales of wares. With utter dismay does 
Britain behold her very colonies turning oftener to the 
warehouses of America. Meanwhile the American mer- 
chant flag is coming to be seen more frequently on the seas, 
and everybody perceives that our navy has widely spread 
coasts to defend, as well as the Panama Canal, which is 
far from both. 

The history of British wars against great powers shows 
that by some pleasant coincidence she has always had allies, 
though she has securely relied on her sea-power, the 
vital effects of which are summed up by one of her own 
writers in a way that may well make Americans reflect: 


From the Sixteenth to the Highteenth Century, when Spain 
was our enemy, British strategy aimed throughout at preventing 
her from obtaining those supplies of bullion from her American 
empire upon which depended not only her military force but also 
her economic life. When Holland and England were at once com- 
mercial and military rivals, the national life of each was struck 
at through the overseas commerce which sustained it. The Brit- 
ish struggles with France, in so far as they were conducted on 
the sea—always our principal theatre of war—were marked by 
the same characteristics. The drain upon the life of France under 
Louis XIV brought about by our attack on her commerce is well 
known.” 


® Temperley, ‘‘ History of the Peace Conference,’’ I, 41, 
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We should bear in mind that when England worsted 
Spain the latter was as much stronger than England as we 
are to-day. The same is true when she crippled the France 
of Louis XIV. The British are a race too long accustomed 
to dominate, too long accustomed to power over the devel- 
opment and safety of other states. They will not readily 
relinquish it. They have been accustomed also to pre- 
eminence in trade. As for the control of the seas, how- 
ever innocently they may assert their right to have it, 
the fact remains that in an emergency they can strangle 
any opponent. In other words, the safety which they de- 
termine to have for their own fleets means their power 
to annihilate the fleets of other powers. On this they will 
permit no argument. Even our Ambassador Page, so pro- 
British as to get a tablet in Westminster Abbey, admitted 
to our Colonel House, a slightly cooler friend of Great 
Britain, that should the United States attempt to build 
as great a fleet as the British, Great Britain would at once 
in a perfectly friendly humor proceed to outbuild us.® 

There is no need for excitement, menacing talk, and 
alarm, but it is necessary that we be not stupid. We have 
become the successful trade enemies of Great Britain at a 
time when we have undoubtedly against us Japan, smart- 
ing under what she deems an insult to her race, and when 
the French are deeply permeated by the outrageous palaver 
of their press that it is we, instead of their fifty-year policy 
of under-taxation, that have brought about the woeful 
disorder of French finance. They accept the money of our 
travelers while they make faces at them behind their backs. 

The irreconcilable difference between Europe and the 
United States, which had begun before the war, grew 
out of the sudden agricultural development of our Middle 
West. 

® House, II, 319. 
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At the close of the Napoleonic wars Europe was generally 
agricultural and fed itself. The soldiers went back to the 
plow. But soon afterward came the expansion of agricul- 
ture and population in the United States through the in- 
vention of railways. Our people, having few mills and re- 
joicing in the soil, neglected manufactures, which, when we 
began to produce them without tariffs, only slowly in- 
creased. On the other hand the immense immigration into 
our Mississippi Valley and our unbounded leap in popula- 
tion encouraged manufactures in Europe incredibly. To 
turn a meadow into a mill-yard became in England the 
ordinary course of things, so that during two generations 
the farmers went into the factories while the rich turned 
the commons into foundries or golf-links. Soon food had 
to be got from abroad. France took in this respect a middle 
course; and Germany took that of the English, which led 
her to become an importer of food through sales of wares 
abroad. 

But a change came on. Manufacturers in the United 
States sprang up after the Civil War under the tariffs of 
that era. Japan too entered the field of manufactures and 
has dismayed Europe by her development of machines. 
Both Japan and the United States are not merely sup- 
porting themselves with wares but are invading the mar- 
kets of Europe. England and Germany first felt the pinch. 
The struggle between them for trade grew acute. What- 
ever was the immediate cause of the war, the generic cause 
was the struggle for trade, since foreign trade meant 
food. 

A great mutual trade those countries had, but this was 
lost sight of in the fury worked up by the great shipping 
interests and by those manufacturing interests which had 
more to do with overseas customers than they had with 
customers in Germany or in Britain. 
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We too must face the consequences of commercial pre- 
eminence and of growing dominion in trade. Two thou- 
sand years of history teach us what those consequences 
are. In the late war, as we shall see, Great Britain pre- 
ferred to break or ruin the highly cultured Germany and 
force upon her the corrupt civilization of Russia, because 
the German trouble was immediate, while Russia could be 
faced later, with doubtless a call to us for help against 
what she could then justly allege was the basest despotism 
in Europe. It is we who saved Europe from so abomi- 
nable a result. It is we who through Wilson fortunately 
postponed our aid to Russia and Great Britain until Ger- 
many had broken the armies of the ezar. As for our join- 
ing the Allies out of fear of Germany, it was never in any 
American’s thoughts. Our president rightfully denied 
that we were ever in any danger. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the German fleet was not bunkered for service 
across the Atlantic and that it was for this reason that our 
navy rejected a portion of the German fleet when it was 
offered to us as a prize of war. 

What the reader of this book will be called on to con- 
sider is: Whose war was tt, ours or the Allies’? Second, 
was not our delay in entering it of signal benefit to Europe, 
because it enabled Germany to drive back the base civiliza- 
tion of Russia? Third, did we not by coming in at last 
overwhelm Germany and thus conclude the war in the 
manner most satisfactory to Britain, who gained what she 
had never dreamed, the fall of both her great continental 
enemy and her secretly dreaded continental ally? Next, 
what account is to be taken of the fact that had the Ger- 
mans prolonged the war eighteen months our own country 
would have been nearly as bankrupt as the Allies, so that 
in entering the war we put at stake the very solvency of 
our nation? Lastly, the victorious Allies gorged them- 
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selves not with mere potential indemnities, but with in- 
valuable territorial appropriations of which we got no 
share, appropriations which they bargained for in secret 
and concealed from us until they had us irretrievably en- 
meshed in the war. 

As has been said before, to pooh-pooh war between kin- 
dred nations is nonsense. Hate, long growing, makes war. 
Look at the civil wars of the world. Look at the one in 
which, during the highly civilized era of fifty years ago, 
we Americans slew Americans with every available weapon 
for four long years, forgetting all the ties of speech and 
birth and marriage as well as the destruction of our tre- 
mendous internal commerce and the impoverishment of 
vast productive areas. As for the British, they have had 
two wars with us, one while we were their own colonial 
subjects and the other while we were almost solidly Anglo- 
Saxon. In the ordinary course of the latter war they killed 
us as people are killed in wars and they burned our capi- 
tal. Look at the French who in their warfare against 
Britain had helped us in our revolution with what seemed 
to be downright affection. A decade later they were at 
war with us themselves. The Poles, lately blessed with un- 
expected liberty, are hacking each other with all the hor- 
rible implements of modern warfare this very day. The 
argument of the late allies that we should cancel their debts 
as incurred in a common defense is wickedly wrong, but 
wrong or right it is palatable to those who hate to pay. 
We on the other hand will never consent to let them escape 
these debts entirely and boast that they have been waging 
wars in Europe in any degree at our expense. 

All this ill humor increases in Europe against us be- 
cause of our protective tariffs, a policy that had been long 
pursued by us before the late war. They would have us 
alter that policy now to make it easier for them to pay 
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for their own bloody militarism. But why discuss it? 
Even were we to abolish our tariffs, would Great Britain 
give us oil-bearing Mesopotamia, which she seized as a re- 
cent prize of war? Would France give us mineral-bearing 
Morocco? They would laugh at us. In the war in which 
we aided them we spent forty-eight billion dollars with- 
out receiving a vote of thanks even when we left all the 
spoils to them. 

It is time to take counsel of ourselves. It is time to ask 
ourselves who these Europeans are, what virtues they have 
that they can disdain and treat with contempt the best 
of their friends. 

What is the history of Europe since this war began? In 
what has it reformed itself or tried to reform itself? 
It is the same old policy of deceitful diplomacy and crafty 
ambition. The rivalries of France and Britain over the 
spoils of war and their contests for the possession of the 
thinly populated areas yet remaining are positively sor- 
did. Thus, when the French seized the German Ruhr, the 
British outcry proceeded not merely from justice but 
from fear that France would combine under one flag the 
raw materials of the steel industry. When the French 
deserted the British in Turkey, it was out of fear that 
Britain would enrich herself in the oil of Mesopotamia 
while menacing French Syria; and when the French cruelly 
assaulted Damascus, they alleged a necessity for it in the 
dangerous propaganda of the British. If we turn toward 
Jugoslavia, we find it one day kissing Italy and the next 
loading cannon against her. Each European country is 
willing to shed another’s blood for an oil-well in Africa 
or a palm-tree or two in the hills of Palestine. 

The fact is, Europe is overpopulated unless it returns 
to the plow—a costly and difficult retreat from manufac- 
ture. War is almost inevitable between overcrowded coun- 
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tries and those which possess vacant lands or ready wealth. 
The greatest wars come of a sheer struggle for existence, 
which knows no restraint. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, common justice 
and common sense make it clear that she is laying no 
plans for a war with this country, but let us not forget 
that in raw materials her empire is richer than the United 
States, and that she is constantly prepared, as a part of 
her immemorial policy, for a possible war on the seas with 
any other power. Thus Halifax is kept fortified, heavily 
fortified, as an outpost near our coast. In preserving her 
maritime preéminence Britain is sleepless, and she has 
become sleepless to-day as to air power also, which she per- 
ceives is indispensable to sea-power. If it be argued that 
Britain must lose Canada in a war with us, the answer is 
that such a war will not be undertaken until by alliance 
or armaments it is certain to be successful, in which event 
Canada must be delivered back to her. 

The British Foreign Office, relieved by the constitution 
from frankness with the Houses, and manned by the aris- 
tocracy, has a secrecy, a continuity of design, which ours 
can never have. Its plans are laid many years in advance 
with the certainty of being kept in the dark. 

It must never be forgotten that the British excel all 
peoples in the arts of negotiation, and with no country are 
they so likely to have their own way as with us, or to carry 
out so successfully a long-drawn policy, speaking as they 
do our own language, having millions of their kinsmen 
among us to awaken or suppress publicity, and having the 
power to please us with their genial good manners and the 
remarkable control of their tempers. We can be lulled 
asleep in spite of ourselves, sure that our British relatives 
really mean as much for us as for themselves. This, 
however, they never intend. The island must always have 
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the secret advantage, an advantage not necessarily to be 
used, but to be possessed and exercised in case of an emer- 
gency. The British are the best bargainers in the world. 
For instance take the disarmament conference at Wash- 
ington. The writer of this book will not express an opin- 
ion of his own, but he has heard very able naval men say 
that the gross result of the disarmament plan as it was 
carried out was greatly disadvantageous to this country; 
for while we were complimented with the equalizing of 
battle-ship tonnage, we left Great Britain possessed of an 
advantage in range of guns, in speed of ships, and in num- 
ber of cruisers. Great Britain has 52 armed cruisers, Japan 
30, and we 10 plus 17 out-of-date battle-ships of the second 
line (‘‘Statesman’s Year Book,’’ 1925). 

Since the preceding paragraph was written this last 
subject has been acutely discussed at Williamstown by our 
retired Rear-Admiral Rodgers and Captain W. W. Smyth, 
U.S.N. No American must overlook their observations. It 
will be remembered that at the Washington conference, 
while battle-ships were to be equalized between certain na- 
tions and our people were much pleased, all other kinds of 
armed craft were left unregulated except that as to armed 
cruisers a limit should be set at 10,000 tons each. Now the 
two officers referred to point out that while we are doing 
little in this kind of building, France, England, and Japan 
are as busy at it as bees. 

The competition is on. It is perfectly terrific in tonnage and 


in qualities of ships. Each nation is trying to get as many ships 
of one ton less than 10,000 tons as it can stand. 


These are the words of Captain Smyth. As for Admiral 
Rodgers, he was blunt and frank in the following: 


As I see it the conference was called because Great Britain 
objected to the United States having a merchant fleet and navy 
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bigger than her own. ... When Mr. Hughes read his list of 
ships to be scrapped, it was apparent that the English had been 
successful in establishing the one power standard which they had 
announced eighteen months before in order to limit the sea power 
of the United States and to prevent America from becoming their 
rival. 


Most significantly does this officer point out that it would 
pay England to have all the naval ships in the world de- 
stroyed. Why? Because England would still possess the 
fastest and best ships afloat in the merchant marine, all of 
which could be turned to immediate account by their being 
gunned. The war-ships all being out of the way, this armed 
merchant fleet itself would command the world. 

It became plain to the British, aside from the question 
whether battle-ships were as useful as heretofore, that their 
appalling expense left them possible only to the United 
States. It was indeed a clever plan which consequently 
abolished or forever limited battle-ships, while it left the 
cheaper weapon, the cruiser, unlimited in number and in 
size up to ten thousand tons. Forthwith our real naval 
rivals fell to making use of the conditions which are de- 
scribed by a competent critic most recently as follows: 


In the four years since the conference the Japanese have laid 
down or made appropriations for ninety-one sea going combatant 
vessels and the British twenty-one, whereas the United States 
have followed with only seven.” 


The fact is that foreign policy has been an essential 
business of Britain. Many little things occur which it is 
well worth while to note in her course of action, even 
though upon examination they may turn out to be of less 

%<¢New York Times,’’ August 13, 1926. 


4 William Howard Gardiner, in ‘‘ North American Review,’’ June, 
1926. 
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importance than they appear. For instance, one cannot 
understand why at a time when ocean carriage is not a 
very profitable industry, citizens of Great Britain should 
buy back the stock held in this country of a very large 
shipping concern, once owned in Great Britain, a step not 
necessary to the practical working of the corporation and 
not ordinarily taken except in seasons of great profits. 
Lately too there has come to light a curious investment of 
British citizens near the Panama Canal, a purchase or long 
lease of a very large tract running from coast to coast, 
involving, it is stated, the power of police. What there 
is in it really dangerous to us one cannot yet say, but we 
can be sure that no British government would willingly 
tolerate a grant of that kind to citizens of ours, from a 
weak and probably venal state, within a hundred miles of 
Gibraltar or the Suez Canal.’? So vast is the area, which is 
ostensibly obtained for purposes of mining, that this trans- 
action demands, to say the least, an exceedingly close 
scrutiny. 

Another recent event makes us none the easier about 
Britain. Senator Borah lately introduced a resolution 
with regard to our collecting from Great Britain some 
hundred millions of dollars of damages, as they might be 
properly proved, claimed by our merchants and ship- 
owners for losses through the British seizures during the 
blockade. Heavy losses there were, many undoubtedly 
caused by violation of our neutral rights, then strenuously 
asserted though not physically enforced by our State De- 
partment. Do the British propose to consider these claims? 
Far from it. The very best of their journals denounce 
them, most oddly arguing that when they recently funded 
the sums they had expressly borrowed from our national 


“As to this incident see the press of June 5, 1926, reports of 
International News Service and ‘‘New York Times.’’ 
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treasury, they should be considered as having included 
these claims of our citizens too. Even so excellent a jour- 
nal as the London ‘‘Nation and Athenzeum’’ assumes this 
attitude. What is worse, it adds to the argument the un- 
grateful insinuation that after all we Americans were 
never of great service in the war, because ‘‘the American 
armies took the field against an enemy whose power of 
resistance, military and economic, had already been sapped 
and debilitated by a long isolation.’’ 1% 

These words, though applied only to the class of debts 
we have mentioned, have an unhappy applicability to the 
funded loans as well. It is all part of a developing 
propaganda. 

In only one thing are the European peoples of the 
same mind, namely, detestation of the United States; and 
as their mutual hatreds will some day be composed, we 
must prudently think of their combining, two or more of 
them, against this country. Do they not all regard us as 
a greedy creditor, an unfair appropriator of trade, and a 
profiteer out of their wars? They are armed, fully armed. 
We are not. After seven years they are armed as much 
as ever. Should the Panama Canal be stormed or choked, 
our fleets will be lessened by one half. From naval and 
air squadrons alone we could suffer incalculable loss; and 
besides, though we need not stress invasion by infantry, 
we must remember that in the late war Britain and France 
transported hundreds of thousands of soldiers over seas 
wider than the Atlantic. As to Great Britain, no matter 
who her present heads may be, there can be no hope that 
she will relax the policy of centuries or control a multi- 
tude that is uneasy about food and employment and that is 
also strong in hate or envy. The British government, it 
will be said, is becoming more democratic and less aristo- 

% The issue dated March 27, 1926. 
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cratic. But the change to democracy will make no differ- 
ence, since democracies are as clamorous and insistent 
against any interference by foreigners with their bread 
and meat as the most arrant aristocracy on earth. Not 
only will the irritability of the British not be lessened, 
but their ability in government may be increased, as their 
future leaders will spring from the enterprising and self- 
made class instead of from those who come into govern- 
ment by the aid of inherited influence. Nobody can deny 
that in sheer ability the leaders of France in the last ten 
years have been abler men than the leaders of Britain, 
for the world has never seen more capable men than Del- 
cassé, Clemenceau, Caillaux, Briand, Poincaré, Foch, and 
Joffre, while the English are openly engaged in wrangling 
over the blunders of their leaders from the Dardanelles 
to the coast of Jutland. 

The British eye ceaselessly scans the earth. As Grey 
remarked, ‘‘Every fleet is a menace.’’ So vigilant are 
these people that no arguments have thus far persuaded 
them to permit a tunneling of the Channel, notwithstand- 
ing such a tube could be quickly plugged or flooded and 
made a grave in which invaders would die like rats in a 
hole. No chances whatever do these islanders take. Thus 
the vast British fleet at the outbreak of the Great War 
was governed by a policy of not seeking battle with the 
German fieet if at any time the forces happened to be 
equal.* Far from lacking courage, the British have what 
is called nowadays a complex about their security as 
islanders. Thus during the war they insisted upon keeping 
in Britain a large army much needed on the Continent, 
notwithstanding Germany was surrounded, blockaded, and 
fighting great odds. Their policy no sentiment, no racial 
tie, affects. They have an iron Roman consistency in the 

“Churchill, ‘‘The World Crisis,’’ p. 20. 
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spread and protection of their dominions, projecting long 
spheres of influence around each possession, which spheres 
they annex in turn. Never do they seem to have enough. 

The writer of this book is a detester of military sys- 
tems, but he knows that the obstinate policy of neighbors 
may render armament necessary, though armament may be 
the provoker of armament, the sea itself being nowadays 
no barrier in an age of airplanes. The Europeans continue 
to arm themselves in violation of every implied and express 
promise they have made to us and to each other. Almost 
a pacifist, the present writer yields to the evidence of things 
that are becoming plain before his eyes. As for the na- 
tional treasuries of Europe, poverty never in all history 
kept a nation from war. Thus Bonaparte conducted bank- 
rupt France for twenty years in campaigns of invasion. 
Turkey waged wars for a century when she could not keep 
up the expenses of her embassies. Greece goes from one 
war to another when she cannot borrow another dollar. 
The fleets of Nelson were rigged and manned and the 
armies of Wellington shipped to Spain and France when 
Britain was at its wits’ end for funds. Serbia, though 
exhausted by the Balkan wars, boasted to the ezar that she 
had four hundred thousand men equipped for a struggle 
with Austria. 

These Europeans continue to add to their armaments 
new kinds which we invariably underrate; chiefly France 
and Britain with their countless submarines and airplanes. 
When Britain shall be free from the necessity of buying 
so large a part of her fuel-oil from us, which with her new 
fields must soon occur, she will not only talk to us as 
she pleases but will hold a distinct advantage over us, 
because in a few years we may ourselves become importers 
of oil over oceans controlled by foreign fleets. 

Trade is essential to the life of England; not only trade, 
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but the carriage of the world’s goods. By trade she lives. 
Has any country ever peacefully suffered another country 
to make it poor? Would any country without a fight let its 
bread and meat be taken by the tradesmen and mariners 
of another? 

As for poverty, so extensive is the British Empire’s pos- 
session of raw materials that it is hardly likely she will 
long remain poor; and for that matter it is not in a military 
sense that Britain is poor to-day, since she still can wield 
that mightiest of weapons, the dominating navy of the 
world. The Panama Canal, whether or not Japan be in- 
volved, can easily be bombed by airplanes, destroyed by 
mines, or choked by the scuttling of a large vessel. Hawaii 
I believe to be nearly defenseless against Japan, which by 
her secret treaties with the Allies got all the German 
islands in the North Pacific; and the Philippines will be 
helpless too when the great British naval station is com- 
pleted at Singapore. To-day Boston and New York are 
virtually defenseless from bombing fleets out of Halifax 
and Bermuda; New Orleans is similarly defenseless against 
air-fleets from Jamaica. 

Perhaps these things are not of immediate concern, but 
perhaps they are. One’s fears are never proportioned to 
the danger but to the immensity of the risk. Nor can 
anything be queerer than that our people or many of them 
should be talking continually of war with Japan, because 
such a war can only arise out of irritated pride, whereas 
the most likely war is between ourselves and Britain, a 
war which can arise from irritated pride, endangered se- 
curity, and diminished trade. 

Nobody seems to consider how vast our ocean com- 
merce has in the last few years become. So long as Britain 
maintains the ruling navy our commerce demands an enor- 
mous armed protection, for that commerce is too essential 
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to the ordinary happiness of our people to be left ex- 
posed. Do readers wish to get some idea of what this 
great commerce is? Let them read a recent book by former 
Secretary of Commerce Redfield, ‘‘Dependent Ameriea,”’ a 
book not written with the slightest intention to awaken 
alarm but only to give us a conception of the vast variety 
of necessary articles that we get from over the seas. 

A single paragraph will make an American rub his eyes. 
The author tells us what is imported for the steel indus- 
try. We actually bring in forty materials from fifty-seven 
countries. To be sure, we could in a pinch get some at 
home, but many we could not, and should importation be 
entirely shut off we would be as much bothered and de- 
layed in rearranging production at home as we would be 
through the stoppage of them on the seas. The plain truth 
is that it is in the power of Great Britain at any time to 
tell us that our importations from any part of the world 
shall stop. 

In ten years Great Britain will cease to buy our cotton; 
in ten years we shall begin to buy her petroleum. 

To sum up, we have deeply irritated all the Allies by 
trying to collect the war loans. Great Britain we have 
specially irritated and imperiled by the ceaseless expansion 
of our trade. To her we are the new Germany, the new 
Netherlands, the old France revived, Spain in her former 
day of glory. 

A vexatious, humiliating reflection, when we think of 
defensive war, is that our national debt is nearly twenty 
billions, a serious burden indeed to have to start with. 
Meanwhile we are pouring fresh private loans into Europe. 
Is it not possible that such loans might be repudiated or 
held as a kind of hostage? War is a rough debater. Al- 
ready those. who are defending the extraordinary attitude 
of France and the recent language of Clemenceau would 
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have us consider them kindly on the reasoning that Europe 
is not so anxious to escape her debts as she is afraid of our 
getting too strong a financial control of her industries. One 
can only smile at this when we are daily urged as a duty to 
lend money to her industries. Nor is it the French alone 
who look at our private loans to Europe in this sinister way. 
Our ‘‘financial invasion of Europe,’’ says the London 
““Statist,’’ comes of ‘‘ill concealed aims to get all the raw 
materials of Continental Europe.’’ Thus, whatever we do 
we are cursed. What is left us but to arm ourselves against 
people unreasonable and ungrateful? It may be added 
that while this country has been lending large sums of 
money to foreign countries since the war, Great Britain 
has even exceeded us in that particular. 

All this change had its origin in our going into the war, 
and since we never would have been half so much blamed 
if we had stayed out of it entirely, we are of necessity 
brought to consider why we went into it, and what ground 
we gave by our words or actions at that time for the 
extraordinary arguments that are advanced against us 
to-day. Inasmuch as what Europeans claim against us is 
founded in part upon the conduct and public speeches of 
Woodrow Wilson, we must give considerable space to his 
remarkable career and his intercourse with the heads of 
foreign governments. So far as Americans are concerned, 
moreover, the war is Wilson, and Wilson is the war. 


CHAPTER II 


WHAT OUR PARTNERS SEIZED 


Allies were fighting hard for the very cause for which 

we should have been fighting too, nay, were fighting 
battles to protect us in advance, we may consider some 
prodigious profits that these Allies had bargained for by 
treaties kept secret from us, and by some still more dis- 
honorably kept secret from one another. 

As we have remarked before, in just what way the ezar 
of Russia with his corrupt despotism was fighting the bat- 
tles of our democracy or of any free people is not easy to 
see, but since both the French and the British cherished 
his support and had so often drunk his health, the British 
court going into mourning on his death, the Allies un- 
doubtedly reckoned his services as a favor to the United 
States as well. 

Turkey most Americans think of as a small bit of Eu- 
rope with only an odd hundred miles or two of coast in 
Asia Minor. Of its real extent, its mineral riches, or its 
agricultural capacity, they have no idea, seldom being 
aware that the European part is much the smaller, and 
that the empire stretched southeast fourteen hundred miles 
to the Persian Gulf, with a breadth varying from three 
hundred to five hundred miles. This vast region abounds 
in raw materials for manufactures. Petroleum oozes from 
the greatest of its valleys, to tantalize the funnels of the 
British fleets. Copper and silver are among its ores. The 
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climate is generally salubrious, for there are many high- 
lands, and the heat of summer is relieved by a stimulating 
winter, the nights over the greater part being generally 
cool. A frugal population produces a great variety of 
fruits and other foods. Upon the whole the empire of 
Turkey in Asia was one of the most attractive, possibly 
the most attractive of the spoils of the Great War, a fat 
domain which all the great powers had panted to seize 
and had been kept from tearing asunder, not so much 
by the strength of Turkey, as by their own wrangling over 
the size of the share. 

The territory particularly subject to contest was the area 
around Constantinople, including the Dardanelles, or, in 
European diplomatic parlance, the Straits, for this area 
was of immense military importance. No account is taken 
here of Egypt, which had long ago been taken from the 
sultan by the arms and policy of Britain. 

It was not until about 1905 that France, Russia, and 
Great Britain formed the entente with which they subse- 
quently conducted the war. Years previously the two first 
named powers had come to an understanding under which, 
so far as France was concerned, Russia could have, either 
through war with Turkey or by some peaceful arrange- 
ment with that power, the right to commercial navigation 
through the Straits. Up to that time, however, Russia was 
blocked by the inflexible British policy of supporting Tur- 
key in the latter’s denial to Russia of any military navi- 
gation into the Mediterranean, nothing being so abhorrent 
to British imperial policy, as we shall see, as that Russian 
war-ships should ever menace the British trade-route to 
India in the Mediterranean. Of course the British realized 
in the Great War that if Russia should be victorious over 
Germany, she would probably be able to take the Straits 
from Turkey, and could then dictate to Britain. But this 
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was an evil which the English believed they could avert; 
and notwithstanding the secret treaty which Russia forced 
Great Britain to sign, giving Russia, in the event of vic- 
tory, the right to the Straits, there is no doubt that the 
British government intended, by its attack upon Turkey 
at the Dardanelles, to hold full possession of the Straits 
at the end of the war, and to be able again to block the 
ambition of Russia. 

However this last may be, the fact is that after 1906 
the British, seeing in the rise of Germany a need for an ally 
in that country’s rear, began to change their ideas about 
Russian despotism, which they had theretofore violently 
condemned. The Russians for their part simultaneously 
pressed for a right to the Straits, perceiving that the Bri- 
tish had need of their support, and all the arts of Grey 
were necessary to keep Russia from converting the request 
into a demand.* 

At the outbreak of the war the Russian demand could 
at last be made, and there is little doubt among well in- 
formed historians that to get the Straits with the support 
of two such powerful allies as France and Britain was one 
of the reasons why Russia was the first to render war in- 
evitable by making the Austro-Serbian quarrel a Euro- 
pean quarrel and by herself first ordering a general mo- 
bilization. Russia wanted war because she wanted the 
Straits. As for Great Britain, to crush Germany was her 
first necessity. The Turks for their part were in this posi- 
tion, that if they joined the Germans at once, their lia- 
bility to conquest by Russia must be conceded, but if they 
waited until Germany should be conquered, then they would 
ultimately be conquered themselves without assistance from 
any ally. 

Turkey saw speedily that her best immediate future 

*Grey, I, 272. 
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lay in a strong Germany, as before it had lain in a strong 
England, which had so long protected her but was now 
embracing Russia. She went into the war on the side of 
Germany in October, 1914. 

Forthwith Russia seized her advantage by a bargain 
with Great Britain and France. All were to share in the 
vast domain of Turkey under three secret treaties, signed 
in March, 1915. Russia was immediately assigned Con- 
stantinople. France and Great Britain postponed the de- 
limitation of their allotments for a short time under a 
clause that ‘‘their demands both within the confines of 
the Ottoman Empire and in other places shall be satis- 
fied.”’ 

The negotiations were then continued. In April, 1916, 
there was signed what is called the Sazonoff-Paléologue 
Treaty, which divided enormous portions of Asia Minor 
between France and Russia. As for Great Britain, she of 
course was not forgotten or letting herself be forgotten; 
so in the next month of May, 1916, there was executed 
what is called the Sykes-Picot Treaty, in which there was 
assigned to her a Turkish region of vast extent. 

Italy, which had come into the war in 1915, had in this 
Turkish partition not been considered, the Allies doubt- 
less deeming her sufficiently paid under the Treaty of Lon- 
don; and the Sykes-Picot Treaty actually provided that 
no fourth nation was to be admitted to any share in the 
Turkish regions. Nevertheless these secret treaties came 
more or less to the knowledge of Italy, which immediately 
increased her demands. It is the shameful truth that as 
late as 1917, after the United States had come into the war 
to help these disinterested nations and to make the world 
safe for the weaker peoples, a new bargain was made, a 
bargain called the Treaty of Saint-Jean-de-Maurienne, 
which gave the Italians the important city of Smyrna. 
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Even this did not satisfy the Italians. They still clamored 
for more, so in August, 1917, it was agreed that Italy 
should have behind Smyrna a vast territory which we shall 
later describe.? 

If these were honest bargains, there was no reason why 
they should not have been proclaimed, certainly no rea- 
son why they should not have been made known to the 
government of the United States in advance. Honest bar- 
gains, however, they were not. They were the redistribu- 
tion of millions of people without a thought of asking 
their consent to a change of nationality. They had their 
origin in financial and imperialistic ambitions. The plain 
working-class of Europe, who were shooting one another 
by tens of thousands under the orders of men who told 
them that honor and patriotism were solely at stake, would 
have rebelled against these bargains. In point of fact, 
when they subsequently began to hear of them they did 
rebel, and there was much trouble in quieting them and 
inducing them to go on with the war. 

To resume, though, as to the sundering of Turkey, let us 
see what these European nations were actually getting, 
these nations who are now so indifferent to paying their 
bills to the United States, which got nothing. 

Great Britain had long felt the need of oil to make it 
quite independent of the United States. Great Britain, 
therefore, with unerring hand grabbed Mesopotamia, a 
region about as large as Pennsylvania, watered by two 
great rivers and capable of unbounded agriculture. Her 
hold on ‘‘ British Persia’’ was simultaneously strengthened. 
In addition she got a ‘‘sphere of influence’’ north of Meso- 


2Baker’s ‘‘ Woodrow Wilson and the World Settlement,’’ I, 66. 
Every American should read this simply told tale of the secret 
treaties of the Allies, and of their intrigues at Paris to carry them 
out over the opposition of Wilson. 
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potamia, in extent about half as large as Pennsylvania and 
stretching from the Mediterranean to Persia. 

Italy, which by the Treaty of London had got the Augean 
islands called the Dodecanese, now got Smyrna and that 
hinterland of Smyrna, Southern Anatolia, in extent about 
the size of the State of New York. This is not all that 
Italy obtained by secret treaties, for we are speaking now 
only of what she obtained by the secret treaties relating 
to the partition of Turkey. 

France, not satisfied with Alsace-Lorraine, which was 
certain to be hers in case of victory, got by this Turkish 
partition imperial expanses. First she took along the 
Syrian Coast, from Acre to Alexandretta, a strip about the 
size of Maryland and Delaware. This brought her terri- 
tory up to the eastern boundaries of what the Italians 
had seized in Southern Anatolia. Here the French seizure 
widened and deepened. It expanded to a Pennsylvania 
area, leaving space only for Russian booty to the north and 
east. Not satisfied, though, with all this, France took on the 
south a sphere of influence six hundred miles long, from 
Acre to the Persian boundary, in breadth three hundred 
miles. 

Russia was not a whit more diffident or modest. First 
she aimed to have Constantinople and the border-land of 
the Straits. Then she was to seize along the Black Sea 
three hundred miles bounded by the French appropriations 
on the south. Her possessions next were to run southeast 
between the French appropriations and Persia for four 
hundred miles, averaging in width two hundred, a vast 
area abounding in precious ores. 

But all the foregoing has only to do with the division 
of Turkey. Our busy protectors were planning to seize 
much besides. 
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Italy, before she entered the war, had done much bar- 
gaining with the Central Powers and at last discovered 
that she could get most from the Allies, with whom she 
finally executed the secret Treaty of London April 26, 
1915. Americans will particularly remember this treaty, 
because Wilson’s opposition to it in Paris suddenly changed 
the fine ideas the Italians had had of him and caused him 
to be cursed where lately he had been adored. 

The Treaty of London was an agreement on the part of 
Great Britain and France to let Italy do just what they 
always assured us in their propaganda was wrong, transfer 
populations to a conquering nation; for Italy, after being 
assured that she would get back the Trentino and Trieste, 
anciently Italian, together with Dalmatia, Istria, and part 
of Albania, all Slavonic rather than Italian, was now to 
get the large German population in the Tyrol, with whose 
lamentations the world has ever since been filled. Moreover 
it is to be noted that this partition wholly cut Austria- 
Hungary off from the sea, and it was in this treaty that 
Italy got also the Dodecanese Islands, so overwhelmingly 
Greek as to make certain a future war. 

But the Roman government was still hungry. Not 
knowing what the noble governments northward would do 
with Asiatic Turkey, she reserved in this initial bargain 
' the right to an equal share with them in any part of Asia 
Minor, and, as we have seen, asserted and got that right 
in Smyrna and Southern Anatolia. But even this was 
only an appetizer. Africa too was to be subject to the 
Italian knife in case the other powers expanded there at 
the expense of the German colonies. To finish it all she 
was conceded a share in any money indemnities from Ger- 
many, and she extorted a loan of fifty million pounds paid 
in advance by Great Britain. 
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This treaty was by its terms to be kept secret, and so 
far as any official publication was concerned, it was kept 
secret until April, 1920. 

Rumania came into the war late, with a promise by the 
Allies to give her not only Hungarian Transylvania, but 
also the Banat, a district dear to Serbia under Hungarian 
rule. The treaty is dated August 18, 1916. It was kept 
secret by the great powers in the north because it would 
offend undoubtedly Serbia, for whom they were loudly 
bleating in sympathy to the world. At the Paris Confer- 
ence, when this bargain had to be discussed, the bitterness 
of the Serbs was intense; but we need not dwell longer on 
this bit of diplomacy. 

Americans remember how continually we were told that 
one of the crimes of history was the taking over in 1871 
by Germany of Alsace-Lorraine. It was daily pointed out 
to us that this was not only an injury to the population 
but a root of future war. The latter it undoubtedly was, 
the former not so clearly so, since a large part of the 
population generally spoke German, speak it to-day, have 
many German customs, and if left to themselves would 
probably prefer to be an independent state. Granting, 
though, all that may be said in that respect, the French 
no sooner saw an opportunity to commit a like offense 
than they made every preparation to do so. They pro- 
posed to transfer millions of Germans outside of Alsace- 
Lorraine to the French flag, and it was only through the 
determination of Woodrow Wilson that they were pre- 
vented from doing this. In part they succeeded because, as 
we shall perceive, they got a long term of possession of 
the coal region called the Saar, in which there is scarcely 
one Frenchman to five huridred Germans. 

On February 24, 1916, the Russian Foreign Minister 
Sazonoff, after referring to correspondence in a previous 
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year and to arrangements ‘‘with France and England as 
to Constantinople, the Straits, Syria, and Asia Minor and 
the London Treaty with Italy,’’ sets forth what Russia is 
to have out of Central Europe under a victorious flag. He 
says: 


We are prepared to allow France and England complete free- 
dom in drawing up the Western frontiers of Germany in the 
expectation that the Allies, on their part, will allow us equal 
freedom in drawing up our frontiers with Germany and Austria. 


He then discusses the troublesome question of the Poles, 
to whom the Russian government had had to make a some- 
what equivocal promise of freedom. He says: 


It is particularly necessary to insist on the exclusion of the 
Polish question from the subject of international discussion. 


By this he meant of course that Russia meant to take 
back her promises of autonomy to Poland. 

He then discusses the possibility that the Scandinavian 
states may become alarmed, and says that if Sweden should 
go into the war, Norway should be incited to attack 
Sweden. 

The French found this program entirely to their taste, 
and after some correspondence between the two countries, 
what the French were to have was expressed in a note of 
February 1, 1917, from the Russia foreign minister to the 
French ambassador at Petrograd. France was to have 
Alsace-Lorraine, the entire iron district of Lorraine and 
the entire coal district of the Saar, also stripping from 
Germany, for inclusion at least into an independent state, 
all the ‘‘territories situated on the left bank of the Rhine 
which now form part of the German Empire.’”’ 

The sagacious will not overlook the fact that the French 
were to get the coal and iron districts of Germany, which 
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would copiously reinforce their own industry. As to the 
German territories which were to be set up as an inde- 
pendent state, and consequently put at the mercy of an 
armed France against a disarmed Germany, they would be 
Rhenish Prussia, including Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Co- 
blentz, Tréves, Crefeld, and Bonn, part of Oldenburg, part 
of Hesse, including Mainz, Wiirms, and Bingen, and finally 
the Palatinate. That this infamous bargain was a direct 
violation of all the principles for which France pretended 
to be fighting is instantly clear, and it is sad to remember 
that she fought to get the whole of it during entire weeks 
of the conference at Versailles. The question is: Did the 
English know about it? They say they did not. At least 
Mr. Balfour, addressing the House of Commons on De- 
cember 19, 1917 (after the retirement of Grey), denied that 
it had been communicated to them. That a copy had been 
sent ‘‘confidentially to London’’ appears on the face of 
one of the documents, but it is not certain that this meant 
to the English Foreign Office rather than to the Russian 
embassy. 

In so far as the Saar Valley is concerned, the French, 
under a reparation claim of coal, did obtain by the Treaty 
of Versailles, in spite of Wilson, a very long hold upon 
that region, with a right to a plebiscite which they could 
doubtless very much influence. The population of the Saar 
is about 750,000 people. 

The foregoing treaties being in the Imperial Russian 
files, the Bolsheviki found them and late in 1917 caused 
them to be published, but the newspapers in the allied 
countries and the United States, which latter was then in 
the war itself, almost totally ignored them. Obviously 
they were too bad to be discussed. The working-classes, 
long suspicious that the rich were turning the war to their 
own account, must not be made restless; and it may be 
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added that even before the Treaty uf Versailles was signed 
it was discovered that an Englishman, Walter Long, had 
had serious negotiations with the French for a petroleum 
pipe-line from Mesopotamia to the Syrian Coast.® 

There was the utmost difficulty in keeping the British 
Labor party quiet, and so Lloyd George, springing into the 
breach, assured the party in January, 1918, that the Allies 
had no such imperial purposes as these revealed treaties 
disclosed. He even went so far as to say that the Turkish 
territories should be dealt with as if there had been no 
secret treaties at all. At Paris a year later he successfully 
did all he could to carry out the secret treaties, most of 
which were completely woven into the Treaty of Versailles 
over the objections of the representatives of our country. 

It seems clear that neither Wilson nor his cabinet knew 
of these treaties before we went into the war but there is 
obscurity as to whether Wilson learned of them during 
our war and before the conference at Paris. Both Lansing 
and Wilson professed prior ignorance to a Senate committee 
while the League of Nations was under debate in this coun- 
try, and declared that they learned of them first at Paris. 

But there were two additional treaties of which even 
the Russians knew nothing. One of these Britain had 
made without the knowledge of the French, who became ex- 
ceedingly exasperated when it was disclosed at Paris in the 
peace negotiations. It was a treaty between Great Britain 
and King Hussein of Arabia, an amusing though painful 
incident of deceit between associates. 

The second of these additional treaties was of no smalf 
consequence to our country. This agreement was initiated 
by Great Britain alone, after Bernstorff had been dis- 
missed at Washington in February, 1917.. In mere ter- 
ritorial area the bargain did not cover much, but it cov- 

* Baker, I, 78. 
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ered an area of a great deal of importance. In a word, 
Japan was to get all that Germany had had in the province 
of Shantung, China, and in the Pacifie islands north of 
the equator, while Great Britain was to have the German 
islands in the South Pacific. This detestable transaction, 
made while China was one of the allies in the war, no Eng- 
lishman should ever have signed. It became the ground 
on which the opposition to the League of Nations and the 
Treaty of Versailles in the United States first got the pub- 
lic ear, and support of it was a downright wrong to China; 
it strengthened the naval and air service of Japan, as the 
wise Japanese foresaw, should their country ever have to 
direct those services against the United States. 

To conclude, without discussing what the British domin- 
ions and Great Britain herself got directly or indirectly 
from the German colonial areas, it is enough to say that our 
Allies, who insist that they were waging a war in our de- 
fense and that they ought to pay us nothing for what 
they in express terms borrowed, did everything they could 
and with much success to repay themselves abundantly 
out of the resources of the vanquished nations, while they 
seem to give us not the slightest credit for allowing them to 
do this and for asking no share ourselves. The French, 
forgetting their warlike Deleassés and Poincarés and ex- 
celling in pathos, even seized the remuneration allotted us 
for our troops of occupation in Germany, with every ap- 
pearance of intending to keep it ta the end of time; so 
when we hear of what France lost in the devastated areas, 
we may well consider what she took as prizes of war, not 
overlooking what a great and friendly American expert has 
remarked in a very deliberate summary: ‘‘The acquisition 
of Alsace-Lorraine has more than offset the losses sus- 
tained in the devastated area.’’ * 

“Moulton and Lewis, ‘‘The French Debt Problem,’’ p. 153. 
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Never during the period of our general largess in Europe 
did the French lose a chance to seize a bonbon. Alas! 
we are already forgetting a bagatelle of four hundred mil- 
lion dollars in munitions and food supplies which was left 
by our armies at the close of the war, and which we let the 
French have on credit, though they were properties per- 
fectly capable of ready resale for cash or for use to arm 
their new and quarrelsome allies. Surely a rapid repay- 
ment of this item at least should have been arranged. These 
millions, however, have sunk into the rest of the general 
debt, and the most that has been done respecting this obli- 
gation is the payment to us of interest, the principal being 
apparently doomed to share the fate of what was borrowed 
in cash. 

As to the German colonies only a word or two. These 
were in Africa and of vast extent; so they were allotted to 
the British under the pleasant term ‘‘mandate,’’ the South 
African dominions getting German Southwest Africa, and 
Great Britain herself getting German East Africa, the 
latter about one thousand miles in length by five hundred 
in width. One will be surprised indeed if this enormous 
tropical region is not turned to excellent account by gentle- 
men in London, and still more surprised if they ever let 
it slip from their fingers. In due season, moreover, we 
Americans will be buying abundantly of its products, which 
undoubtedly they will be glad to sell to us at a fair profit, 
and of which their powerful fleets will be constrained to 
deprive us in time of war. 

German East Africa (Tanganyika) and Mesopotamia are 
of course held as yet only under mandate, but never have I 
met a Briton or read a British periodical that seemed to 
consider a surrender of either within the bounds of reason. 
They will not be given up except to hostile armies, a con- 
clusion which ends the whole matter, since no power will go 
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to war with Great Britain for that purpose. Tanganyika 
and Mesopotamia are permanent parts either of the British 
Empire or of the United Kingdom. 

A foretaste of what we may expect from Great Britain’s 
possession of raw materials, without room for complaint 
on our part, has been recently given in the case of rubber, 
of which her capitalists had the sagacity to get control. 
The same must result, and honestly result, as to oil, which 
she is content to buy from us until we shall have exhausted 
our own fields and shall have to pay for the product of 
hers. What the earth has stored up and where it lies 
Great Britain knows better than we, nor does she lose a 
day in making it her own, the raw materials being 
brought to the factories in the island and then shipped out 
to every quarter of the earth. As Professor Davis of Yale 
has recently said: 


It is England’s interest to see that the chief sources of raw 
materials remain in her own hands. She now controls a monopoly 
on the sources of raw rubber, and it is generally known that the 
entire war bill which Great Britain owes the United States will be 
paid for by an increase in the price of rubber.” 


Whether this is entirely true or not, it is to be uncom- 
plainingly endured. What is not to be endured is Great 
Britain’s policy of ultimate war against other nations who 
succeed in the same thing. A great trade rival Great 
Britain has never tolerated, and it is a curious fact that 
some friend of hers always gets into a war for some reason 
or other with that rival. It simply comes to this, that 
Great Britain, having in so dangerous a degree abandoned 
agriculture, has built an artificial mode of existence which 
continually drives some country or other to the point of 
exasperation. 


°“*Current History,’’ June, 1926, p. 402. 
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We have seen now what our associates got in this way 
for liberty and the rights of little countries. What did 
we, who got nothing, spend? About forty-eight thousand 
millions, or as we will call it forty-eight billions, almost 
as much as Britain. And what part was this of our total 
national wealth? There is the rub. It was between a 
fourth and a fifth of all we had, lands, buildings, mines, 
caitle, ships, forests, estimated by few people at more than 
two hundred billion dollars. Let us then eall it two hun- 
dred and fifty billions. Thus at least a sixth was spent by 
us in eighteen months for France, Great Britain, and 
Italy. In eighteen months more we should have been beg- 
ging too. But of all this no reckoning was taken by the 
incorrigible ingrates of London and Paris. It is no won- 
der that our anti-German secretary of the treasury, as 
Houston tells us in his diary, overflowed with joy when the 
Armistice was announced, exclaiming that he knew not 
how he was to get more from this great nation. Our 
national debt is now twentyfold what it was before the 
war, and as for our having enriched ourselves out of this, 
envious calculators forget two things, that there has flowed 
into this country from Europe a great deal of gold which 
has simply inflated our values and doubled the apparent 
prices of things. In actual wealth our country has really 
little advanced, a sad truth which we will experience in a 
few years when the current of gold begins to run the other 
way. The phenomenon in the world’s shift of gold is well 
known to financiers, has been frequently accounted for by 
economists, and is not an index of permanent prosperity.® 

Nor shall we waste time in reminding such people of the 
countless millions we poured out of our individual purses 
into France, Belgium, and Russia, the poor we relieved, 


*The simplest account of this shifting of exchanges will be found 
in Brooks Adams’s ‘‘Law of Civilization and Decay.’’ 
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the armies of charity we despatched. During the Paris 
negotiations, for instance, one hundred and twenty-five 
millions was estimated as necessary for Hoover’s work, of 
which vast sum eighty-five per cent was to come from the 
hard-fisted and cold-blooded Yankee.‘ 

As to our expenses, the armies of America were not 
cheap armies. We had a vast distance to send them, and in 
the bottom of every heart was the honest doubt as to 
whether we were right in sending these brave fellows a 
distance so vast. Pensions, an awful item, have yet to be 
reckoned with, for they have merely begun. These pen- 
sions must be liberal indeed. They must flow during a 
generation or longer to those who either wished or were 
foreed to fight for ungrateful foreigners. To sum up, in 
1917, we risked all we had, the fruits of long peace 
in a fertile land. We risked it all for friends, as we deemed 
them, who threw flowers before our soldiers when they 
were in peril themselves but have since told us ten thousand 
times that we were doing no more for them than we should 
have done and that what we did we should have done a 
great deal sooner. They have wrapped themselves in a 
virtue which scorns their deliverers. 

The British at the close of the war had an exultation 
meeting of Parliament, Lloyd George addressing the House 
and Curzon the Lords. Curzon’s words cannot be forgotten: 

Great Britain has gained in this war all and even more than 
she went out to win. Our navy remains at the end of the war 
intact and unassailed. The principle of the freedom of the seas, 
which is the basis of our national existence, remains unimpaired 
and unimpugned. 

. .. As to the advantage by reason of her destroying her only 
great competitor upon the sea and the only great marine com- 
petitor in the world, there would be no means by which to ealcu- 


late its worth. 
"Thompson, ‘‘The Peace Conference,’’ p. 70. 


CHAPTER III 
UNIVERSAL BRITAIN 


S we shall see in Chapter VI, had the war resulted 
A as was calculated, the ezar’s despotism and miser- 

able civilization would have been spread over Cen- 
tral Europe, a calamity to all the world. Of this little 
discussed Russian peril Wilson seems not to have been 
unmindful. He had not suffered himself to forget, with 
all his regard for the British, that they possessed and 
guarded against the slightest diminution an empire un- 
paralleled in history, and that in addition to their colos- 
sal possessions in India, Africa, Australia, and Canada, 
they controlled all the Mediterranean states through an 
absolute command of that sea, holding both inlet and 
outlet by impregnable fortresses and overwhelming fleets 
of war. Britain had been often, too often, a smiling 
enemy. He saw that the Germans had their perils in a 
bad neighbor, the czar, whom victory in this war might 
render irresistible to the Allies themselves. Secretary 
Houston tells us that on the eve of our break with Ger- 
many the president said ‘‘he would say frankly that if 
he felt that in order to keep the white race or part of it 
strong to meet the yellow race—Japan for instance in 
alliance with Russia dominating China—it was wise to 
do nothing, he would do nothing and would submit to 
anything and any imputation of weakness or cowardice.’’? 
‘‘This,’? remarked Houston, ‘‘was an unexpected angle. 

*Houston’s diary for February 2, 1917. 
47 
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Baker was much impressed with the President’s long look 
ahead, as was Daniels.’’ But the warlike temper of the 
rest prevailed; and though nothing was that day decided, 
it was plain that the president could have no assistance in 
views so far-sighted. Now that the smoke of battle has 
cleared away, now that the cries of the wounded are 
hushed, we see things from a different point of view, and 
know that such are the natural resources of Russia that 
within a single decade she may carry out those combinations 
with Oriental powers that will shake the bankrupt states 
of Western Europe to their foundations. 

As we have frequently remarked, Wilson had no sym- 
pathy with the military heads of Germany. They were 
not in point of fact men of an agreeable type. They had 
been bred in a country that must be ready in a moment 
to save itself by the sword. Discipline and stern obedi- 
ence were the first virtues of the population, because they 
were the virtues necessary to self-preservation. Germany 
compared to Britain was not a rich country. Indeed, 
compared to Britain it was yet a poor country. Harvests 
had been increased, not through the natural fertility of 
the soil, but by long hard patience in cultivating the soil. 
It was in no golf-links or delightful week-end parties that 
the Prussian aristocrats could revel on their estates. Ger- 
ard, a most unwilling witness, allows them their great 
virtues, which all must admire even though they were not 
genial virtues. 

How generally there may have been in Germany a de- 
sire for what is called world expansion in any other sense 
than that of trade expansion is not clear. Undoubtedly 
some of her leaders cherished ambitions of that kind, for 
no great country has ever escaped such ambitions, but it 
is undeniable that in forty-four years Germany had an- 
nexed no territory, however small, in Europe, or acquired 
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anything important abroad except tracts in Southern Af- 
rica. During all this time the most insatiable appropri- 
ators of new lands were the French and the British. The 
former, as we shall see, have made an unaccountably ex- 
pansive business of the war; yet they revile our country 
for attempting to collect one half of what is due us, and 
they accompany their overseas imperialism with positive 
cruelty and the sack of an ancient city. 

Of the French, though, later in this work. Here we 
are discussing Great Britain and may pertinently ask 
whether it lies in her mouth to make the charge of im- 
perialistic expansion against any other nation that has ever 
existed. What a record is hers! One great domain after 
another has fallen into her lap, empires so rich in raw 
materials that they must ultimately fatten London again 
and compel the New World to repay her the terrible out- 
lay of the recent war. 

But nothing can be more certain than that the British 
look upon this as a right peculiarly their own. Their 
profitable annexations, conquests, and protectorates they 
even sanctify. When they bring back to the Thames in- 
calculable treasure to multiply the frolics of innumerable 
country houses, it is a sacrifice they have made to the 
good of the world. What could be more amusing than 
Kipling’s calling all this exploiting of half-civilized peo- 
ples the White Man’s burden? In no other modern state 
would this metrical lie have entered the head even of a 
poet. No diamond-mine was ever opened in South Africa 
to make a native happy. It was not for the fellahin that 
Egypt was made British. What the natives of India 
got out of British rule they toiled for, the sweat remain- 
ing with them and the profits going to gentlemen who 
played golf or rode to hounds on a distant island in Wes- 
tern Europe. 
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Of course one does not reproach the British for these 
ambitions, but one does resent the indignation they dis- 
play when any other country even to a moderate extent 
attempts the same thing. 

The charms of British life are almost irresistible. They 
are the charms of a people not erudite, indeed, but culti- 
vated in the social graces and of easy, obliging temper, 
of a people living in great wealth, secure from sudden in- 
vasion, and protected by the sea itself, of which they are 
the masters. 

Few travelers, unfortunately, see below the glittering 
surface of things, and the world was slow to perceive two 
changes in Great Britain: one, that the ruling class, hav- 
ing had luxury too long, were losing their early spirit of 
enterprise; the other, that the prodigious wealth of the 
country had not been fairly divided between the classes. 

It is the plain truth that in 1914 the social fabric of 
Britain was weakening, that good-will between classes 
was growing less, and that in Germany this change ex- 
isted little if it existed at all. The solidity of the Ger- 
man social fabric, the general contentment and energy of 
the population, were not lost to British observers, many 
of whom uneasily noted the inroads of Germany upon 
British trade in every part of the earth. 

Never since the days of ancient Rome had there poured 
so long into any nation such streams of plenty as Eng- 
land received during two centuries from the four corners 
of the earth. From India, from Australia, from South 
Africa, and from Canada, her sons returned laden with 
the profits of newly developed regions. Proprietorship of 
those regions was thus bringing back its gains, while at 
the same time manufactures at home had suddenly ex- 
panded with an incredible succession of new devices 
either of British invention or of British ownership. Al- 
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most beyond belief was the transformation in the British 
mode of life. An agricultural, self-feeding country had 
become in two or three generations a country that had 
to buy its food by exporting wares. A fine old landed 
nobility, having many simple virtues, had been gradually 
absorbed both by its own rich descendants returning from 
abroad and by the masters of dazzling fortunes made at 
home in trade. 

There then spread a luxurious mode of living having no 
parallel in modern times. The United States indeed had 
before the war its multimillionaires, but until the last six 
or eight years it was little England that utterly surpassed 
us in the number of men who could be called very rich. 
Moreover, the standard of rich living was different, that 
of England far surpassing the standard in the United 
States. The newly rich American for his part might take 
his noisy and wasteful trips to Europe, but in his own 
country he had only two or three servants, seldom had a 
butler, set up no great country estate, and was content 
with moderate hospitality, all this because no feudal tra- 
dition had set a standard of lordly mansions with swarms 
of domestics, 

The Germans like the Americans had sprung from 
more recent poverty. While in England before the war 
the number of household servants, if we include stable- 
men, gamekeepers, and the like, utterly exceeded the num- 
ber of farm laborers—ominous signs indeed—the situa- 
tion was in Germany wholly the other way. No riotous 
week-end parties there; only a few who rode to hounds. 
No flock of guests, each with their coach and maid or man. 
Golf-links? Cricket grounds? These areas were needed 
for the plow in Germany, and the players were needed for 
toil. In France too, outside the environs of Paris, the 
same healthy condition existed as in Germany. But the 
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two continental countries, and chiefly Germany, with their 
modest opulence, achieved something that had been not 
thought of by the enormously rich Briton. They secured 
by wise laws the physical health and decent dwelling of 
their laboring-classes both in town and country, provid- 
ing, particularly in Germany, that even the maid-servant 
whose health broke down should be protected by the 
state. Painful indeed was the contrary spectacle in Great 
Britain, which slowly and too late adopted such statutes 
as the working-men’s compensation acts. Miserable neg- 
lect! The kindly and law-abiding British masses who 
could live only by hand labor found their sustenance al- 
most imperceptibly declining. The big-chested man be- 
gan to disappear; the army recruiters had to lessen the re- 
quirement of bulk in thigh and bust. Poverty was creep- 
ing over the land. Capital was increasing, more golf- 
links were laid out, traveling-bags and shot-guns were 
enameled as if the land were full of princes. But the 
number of wan faces was continually growing. In none 
of the great continental countries was this true. 

It is a common notion that Great Britain was really a 
democracy. In one sense it was, and in another decidedly 
not. The democratic wave which the French Revolution 
had sent over a great part of Europe never rolled into the 
island, and government by the old aristocracy continued, 
modified indeed by new laws and somewhat altered cus- 
toms, but continued as a government by an aristocracy. 
For example, the army and navy until the Great War 
were officered exclusively from the upper classes. The 
church, a part of the state itself, was largely filled from 
the families of the great. As for the Foreign Office, this 
was accepted as exclusively a bureau of the old landed 
class, and it is only to-day that there has sprung up a 
movement to throw it open to the other classes through 
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a society called the Union of Democratic Control. The gen- 
eral administration of the kingdom was left by common 
consent chiefly to the upper classes, who, accepting no pay, 
generally performed their work honorably and well. A 
democratic government, in short, such as exists in France 
and the United States, has never existed in Great Britain. 

Amid their unparalleled riches, the ruling class of Great 
Britain must have early decayed had it not been for their 
love of outdoor sport. This unbounded recreation, pos- 
sible in so great a degree only through luxury, could not 
on the other hand forever postpone the effects of luxury. 
Saved by their outdoor games from physical decay, the 
wealthy classes could not at the same time escape the de- 
lights of leisure. Rescued by physical exercise from the 
worst consequences of idleness, they nevertheless began 
to lose the spirit of enterprise and capacity for affairs. 
Work even of respected sorts became a bore. The plain 
truth is that before the war the British had ceased to be 
arising people. It was nearly the unanimous voice among 
American travelers that the spirit which had made Britain 
great had fled to the Elbe and the Rhine. This meant 
war. Great Britain had too long been the proud arbiter 
of the world, too long the arbiter at least of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, to tolerate a change. Within that circle none 
durst walk but she. Spain, France, the Netherlands, each 
had had to yield to her; and Germany must fall or cease 
to aspire. ‘‘I know of no way to stay long on good terms 
with England,’’ remarked Bismarck, ‘‘except to have our 
people slow down in their industries.’’ Consciously, only 
a few Britons, I think, determined to force a war with 
Germany, but those few were very powerful. The owner 
of many newspapers can create public opinion and con- 
trol foreign policies pretty much as he wishes, and among 
the owners of British newspapers none was so powerful as 
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Northcliffe, or so full of hatred of Germany. Having first 
put the British heel upon the Boers and brought all 
South Africa within his country’s grasp, he centered his 
bitterness on the kindred race of Teutons. 

If Janus had ever a temple on the banks of the Thames, 
nearly always must its gates have been open; complete 
peace with all the world was really not common during 
many generations. Moreover, if we consider how widely 
spread her empire is, upon how many other powers she 
treads locally, and then remember that the densely pop- 
ulated island is dependent upon the rest of the world for 
bread and meat, we see that Great Britain must be for- 
ever averse to great power in any other state. Were 
Britain able or willing to feed herself within the United 
Kingdom, half the causes of world wars would cease; but 
unfortunately she developed a different policy, and upon 
that policy she must now stand no matter what be the 
eost. Nor will the thoughtful fail to observe that this 
policy does not permit her empire, having once attained 
a great dimension, to remain within boundaries. Britain 
must continue to expand. 

It is friction between England and some other country 
in some part of the world all the time. Thus the French 
were compelled to abandon Fashoda, four hundred miles 
south of Khartum and six hundred miles west of Aden, 
though Fashoda had not then a British post within great 
distances. Major Marchand had gallantly reached Fashoda 
by exploration and had set up the flag of his country. 
Promptly was he put out. France was humiliated. Had 
the Germans done this it would have been called bullying, 
but in England Grey thought it was quite right.? 

So vital is this policy that it is bred in the flesh and 
blood of Britons. The genial, liberal gentleman on the 

*Grey, I, 39. 
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golf-links or shooting-ground, who so courteously yields 
you the doubtful point and takes pleasure in inconvenience 
for a friend, is, save in a few admirable instances, in- 
stantly clear that in every dispute with foreign countries 
the British Foreign Office is entirely right. 

It is a winding and tender artery, the one that feeds 
the heart in that artificial structure of dominion. To be- 
gin with, Britain must control the Mediterranean as thor- 
oughly as she does the Irish Sea, so at both ends she stands 
a menace to the trade of several large nations, her anxiety 
about her trade with India never relaxing. Thus Russia 
and the Black Sea states were by Turkey unfairly kept 
north of the Dardanelles through the connivance of Great 
Britain, which feared that Russian war-ships might some 
day interrupt the line of British hulls. 

Not satisfied with Gibraltar, Malta, and Suez, she grows 
quarrelsome with such as would occupy desert regions far 
distant from her outposts. As to the French in remote 
Fashoda, we have already seen her iron policy. ‘‘France 
did not admit our claims and French honor was involved. 
... The situation did not admit of compromise. The 
French must withdraw.’’* In Northern Egypt she was 
not content until she got rid of the French there also, 
something she accomplished by inducing them to take a 
secret position in Morocco. To the world, under a new 
treaty, the sultan was still to be supreme and to keep what 
is called the open door. Actually, by a secret and simul- 
taneous, contradictory treaty, France was to have the real 
dominion. The British deceit in this business is conceded 
by all, most lately by the eminent Briton, G. Lowes Dick- 
inson.® 

* Grey, I, 39. 


“Morel’s ‘‘ Morocco in Diplomacy,’’ p. 18. 
5‘<The International Anarchy’’ (1926), p. 114. 
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Yet as soon as the open door in Morocco was put to the 
test by Germany, whose previous trading rights there 
none denied, offense was invented because it would not be 
safe to let Germany get much foothold in Morocco. Why 
not? She might menace Gibraltar; nay, more, might 
menace the British trade on the west coast of Africa. In 
a word, Great Britain must protect her dozens of sea- 
routes and in protecting them keep other trade powers at 
her mercy. The secret arrangement with France as to 
Moroceo was soon discovered by the Germans, though it 
was not known to the British public until it leaked out 
through the Paris ‘‘Matin’’ several years later. The 
French for their part jumped at the chance of dividing 
Germany from Great Britain, and in point of fact this 
double dealing was the first of the immediate causes of 
the Great War, the Belgian minister to Germany noting 
how it changed the German feeling toward Britain at that 
time.® 

Since curiously enough France stands to-day as a great 
African cloud over Gibraltar, France is now suspected 
at Westminster. Italy too is not trustworthy, because she 
is developing Tripoli near the British station at Malta, 
though menacing it only by growing great. According to 
the complacent Grey, ‘‘ Every fleet was a possible enemy,”’ 
no matter under what flag. 

Turning now to Germany, here was a rising people with 
an enormous and growing shipping which had to pass 
through the English Channel exposed to the armed fleets 
of France and Great Britain. Surely this shipping had a 
right to the protection of a navy larger than that of 
France, for it was much more widely spread over the 
deep seas. Could Germany then have naval bases some- 
where, say, in the Mediterranean? No, not one in all 

*Beyens, ‘‘Germany before the War,’’ p. 217. 
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the eighteen hundred miles of the Mediterranean, bordered 
though it is by states politically independent of Great 
Britain, for they are actually at the mercy of her guns. No 
Mediterranean state would have dared to grant Germany 
a naval station, unless it be Austria at the upper end of 
the Adriatic, where a fleet could be most easily shut in. 

Whose world was it? Even the Persian Gulf, one thou- 
sand miles east of the Red Sea, which had itself become a 
British lake, must be let alone. ‘‘Lord Lansdowne had 
lately made a declaration that was a warning not to touch 
the Persian Gulf.’’7 Again we ask: whose world was 
this? Germany for her part could only survey the situ- 
ation with dismay. She too had become an importer of 
food. Should she ever be at war with Russia she could 
get that food only by sea, for France had little food to 
spare and of course would have a reason for refusing it 
to Germany. Moreover, Russia was arming herself, and 
when fully armed would have been the most irresistible 
power on earth with her unlimited men, food, and raw 
materials. 

The Germans now sought to develop a new source of 
food by the Bagdad Railway through the Turkish domin- 
ions in Anatolia and Mesopotamia. No existing document 
shows this to have been other than an economical and 
peaceful scheme. To accomplish it by force would have 
required a hundred years of war. Would Britain permit 
it by any peaceful process? By no means. The Germans 
terrified her with their aggressive ingenuity in trade, just 
as we ourselves are making her apprehensive now. There 
was in Germany a great, a constant hum of busy happi- 
ness. The Germans swarmed within, they swarmed out- 
side the hive, like bees at summer noon. 


"Grey, I, 54. Earle, ‘‘Turkey, the Great Powers and the Bagdad 
Railway,’’ pp. 98 et seq. 
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In an economic sense Germany was undoubtedly being 
encircled. Her wonderful merchant marine remained 
wholly at the mercy of Britain. The fact is she did not 
even get sufficient coaling-stations. ‘‘We blocked this 
everywhere,’’ says Grey in 1906.8 For instance: 


Walfisch Bay is the only possible harbor for German South- 
west Africa. About that we could do nothing. It belonged to 
South Africa, and though it was surrounded by German terri- 
tory, the government of South Africa would never dream of 
parting with it.’ 


Long, obstinately, and ingeniously did Great Britain 
block the commercial development of Germany. During 
a whole generation, for example, she contrived to prevent 
the building of the Bagdad Railway, though all writers 
agree that it would have been of inestimable value to 
Europe. Let those who see nothing except benevolence in 
the spread of British rule read the latest account of this 
project by the great British publicist and scholar, G. 
Lowes Dickinson,’® and cease to doubt the utter selfishness 
of British policy. No matter what the Germans proposed, 
even to lodging control of the stock outside of Germany, 
it was wrong. Yet every one can see that the Germans, 
subject to blockade by sea, had an honest claim that this 
railway be built, and that Britain threw her interests in 
with Russia to keep Germany as nearly as possible con- 
fined. The best British writers, Earle, Dickinson, and 
Ewart,'’ agree that the German proposals were reason- 
able, and that Britain was so perverse as to overreach 
herself. 

In spite of all this Germany continued to grow, and, as 


* Grey, I, 114. 

*Tbid., 17. 

“<*The International Anarchy’’ (1926), Ch. IX. 
2<“The Roots and Causes of the War,’’ II, 734. 
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she grew, imperceptibly approached the abyss. Britain 
favored the combination of France and Russia to obtain 
inexhaustible man-power and to compel the Germans to 
fight on two fronts at once, all of which was probably to 
end in the crushing of the best governed of modern states 
by Russia, the most debased. 

Take the case of Persia. That was a filthy bargain be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, the division of the Per- 
sian dominions, a pathetic story too, which can be read in 
“‘The Strangling of Persia,’’ written by the American, W. 
Morgan Shuster. Mr. Shuster had been called in by the 
Persian government, with the consent of our own and the 
acquiescence of the British, to put Persian finance in order. 
The thing could not be accomplished, however, without a 
steady drift of Persia toward independence; so to please 
Russia, besides benefiting herself, Great Britain forced 
Persia to dismiss the American. It is a regrettable part 
of Sir Edward Grey’s career, and in his book he glides 
over it in a few unsatisfactory lines. 

A very cultivated Britain penned the following a few 
months before the Great War: 

We found Russia after the Manchurian War a staggering 
chaos. We helped to restore its solvency and revive its prestige, 
while it hanged its Socialists, dissolved its Dumas, imprisoned 
its deputies, flogged its noblest youth, oppressed its Jews, defiled 
the free soil of Finland, and erected its gallows in the cities 
of Persia.” 


After a bloody war in which Germany has barely es- 
caped the jaws of Russia, Great Britain emerges in prac- 
tical control of Persia and in absolute control of rich 
Mesopotamia, once the granary of the world, easily made 
again its granary, and fabulously rich in oil. 


“4 Brailsford, ‘‘The War of Steel and Gold,’’ 10th Ed. (1918). 
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The tentacles of England extend everywhere, from Hal- 
ifax to Jamaica, from London to Cape Town, from Gib- 
raltar to Siam; and those tentacles have a sensitive power 
of suction. Every movement of other nations makes Great 
Britain uneasy. One might have supposed that the coast 
of China was fairly free to the world, China being an in- 
dependent country, but no. Once Russia got the harbor 
of Port Arthur, British alarm awoke and Britain ex- 
torted from China Wei-hai-wei. To-day we find her, 
amid expressions of fondness for Japan, building at Singa- 
pore, incredible miles to the south of Japan, an enormous 
naval base in the fear that in some generation to come the 
war-vessels of Japan, no gigantic power, may meddle 
with distant India or Australia. It is Just possible, by the 
way, that vigilant Britain is preparing herself at Singa- 
pore against another power than Japan. 

For the refusal of the European powers to disarm, the 
British are quite as much to blame as the worst of them. 
We all remember that at the Washington Conference of 
1921 they made a fine show of cutting down armaments 
and put much blame on the less tactful French. The fact 
is that Great Britain, proposing no real reduction of her 
most important weapon, was endeavoring to force France 
to reduce that country’s most important weapons, the 
submarine and airplane, so suddenly developed by the 
Great War. What Great Britain was proposing was the 
cutting down of the number of battle-ships, a class then 
beginning to be less highly esteemed, but the program 
always was to allow a multiplication of swift armed eruis- 
ers which would safely maintain the power of Britain to 
sweep from the seas the trade of all other countries. In 
a word there was nothing in the proposal which was to 
diminish her power relatively. When she was disturbed 
in relative power, she was as unfair as her neighbors. The 
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French, having a smaller navy, clung to the airplane and 
the submarine, for these craft tend to make islands as 
vulnerable as mainlands. The French were selfish because 
they did not really wish to disarm, the English not a whit 
less selfish, for they had not the slightest intention of 
helping the ostensible aim of the conference, which was to 
reduce the totality of armament. 

One truth Page in his fulsome adulation of everything 
British did let fall: ‘‘They think the world belongs to 
them,’’ a mischief-breeding peculiarity which common jus- 
tice requires one to say is very rarely found in the genial 
Scotch and seems to be confined to the English born. 

Now that the storm of war has leveled the most daz- 
zling state of modern times, now that rancor in the heat 
of battle has somewhat subsided, we can afford to be tol- 
erably frank with each other and ask ourselves whether 
there were not more bullies than one among the European 
nations. The tactless German broke out in angry phrases, 
easily quoted, and disastrously quoted because they were 
uttered by an emperor. In point of fact, while the Ger- 
man talked the Briton acted the bully. It was not a Ger- 
man that bombarded Alexandria to get Egypt in time of 
peace; not a German who drove the exploring Frenchman 
out of Fashoda; not a German who put an American fiscal 
agent out of Persia, struggling to be free; not a German 
who forbade Holland to fortify its own harbor of Flush- 
ing; not a German who stamped out the remote little 
Boers; not a German who everywhere blocked the efforts 
of a rival maritime nation to have at least coaling-stations; 
not a German who resisted the building of such a line as 
the Bagdad Railway, of unbounded usefulness to Europe; 
not a German who declared that the whole Persian Gulf, 
distant from any British possession, must not be ap- 
proached by any power other than herself; not a German 
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who, compelled to relinquish absolute dominion over Egypt, 
achieved the same object by seizing the head-waters of the 
Nile to irrigate cotton-fields in the Sudan; not a German 
who during a whole century denied Ireland, alien in race 
and religion, the right to self-government. No, it was 
Britain who did these things, though always in the most 
agreeable manner possible in the circumstances. 

Undoubtedly Germany if she had had the power would 
have committed as many selfish and overbearing acts 
abroad, for one cannot suppose in her any unusual virtue; 
but the country that subsequently had to withdraw from 
the seas the whole of its merchant marine in a single night 
was never able to do these things. So far as we Ameri- 
cans are concerned, we must keep in mind what power 
it was that did them, resolutely, often, and as a part 
of a uniform policy which we in turn may come to 
feel. 

Greed of land and trade is the besetting passion of 
Britons. It will be found in nearly every one of them 
from his childhood, for he has heard the grasping of new 
territory talked of as the means of national life. As the 
Roman boy heard from infancy that each newly conquered 
province brought riches to the Tiber, so the British boy 
exults in new lands. Though the mill-owners and capital- 
ists will particularly fatten in them, yet a bit will fall to 
all the rest. 

No longer can any well informed man doubt that Down- 
ing Street had often calculated, in chats with the able 
merchants, manufacturers and exploiters of London, that 
should there ever be a war against Germany, that the 
British navy would prevail, and that there would fall to 
Great Britain at least the large German colonies in Africa, 
along with rich portions of Asiatic Turkey, incalculable 
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new raw materials for her vessels homeward bound, in- 
calculably more fabrics for her vessels putting out to sea. 


As for the German navy, that really was worrying them 
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which on no account will they ever admit to be an Egyptian 
province, though it contains the waters that are necessary 
to the life of Egypt. Egypt, at their mercy, is already 
pouring out its feeble cry. 

But see how this expansion in the Sudan continues to 
grow! Having the Nile territory in the Sudan, the Brit- 
ish are themselves concerned about its fountains still 
higher up; and as these are in Abyssinia, they began one 
of their righteous parleys to get more land, this time with 
the king of Abyssinia about Lake Tsana. The Abyssinian 
potentate, however, threw himself into the arms of the 
League of Nations, out of which Great Britain endeavored 
to keep him on the ground that it was a shocking thing to 
admit a country which had not yet abolished the slave- 
trade—as usual, a moral and religious excuse for dominion. 
Nevertheless the base Abyssinian was able to show that 
British officials too were slaveholders in his own domain, 
and so the League admitted him. Depend upon it, how- 
ever, that a moral and religious argument is never lacking 
to these islanders, who have both force and cunning to at- 
tain an ultimate triumph. Abyssinia will finally belong 
to Britain.* J am aware that Italy may have to be reck- 
oned with in this; but that country, whose Naples and 
Genoa are painfully exposed to bombardment from the 
sea, can at present afford no war with Britain; and even 
supposing the Italians to compose their differences with 
France on the African coast of the Mediterranean, France 
is in this unhappy position, that like ourselves she has 
two coasts widely separated by intervening countries 
and in a war with Great Britain would have to suffer a 
splitting of her navy at Gibraltar. 

Already is Northern Abyssinia coneeded to be one of 


*On the subject of the Sudan-Nile, see an article in the ‘‘ Living 
Age’’ for June 12, 1926. 
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those invalids called British spheres of influence, so that 
the most Italy can hope for in that quarter of the earth is 
a part of Southern Abyssinia, which is much inferior to 
the salubrious highlands of the north, rich in minerals and 
water. Soon will appear one of those ominous agreements 
to ‘‘respect the integrity’’ of this independent Christian 
state, and again may Rasselas have to sigh as Abyssinia 
reads her sentence of death in the language of independ- 
ence absolutely guaranteed.*® 

Lucky things so often happen to favor Britain by mere 
chance and to her utmost surprise. There was the case 
of the surrender of the German navy. What was to be 
done with it as it lay in Scapa Flow? Divide it on some 
reasonable proportions, cried the French. This was em- 
barrassing. Help France create the navy that had been 
denied to Germany? Turn over to her those modern ships 
that had given so devilish an account of themselves at 
Jutland? The problem was perplexing. As for the 
United States, she would not relieve the situation by ac- 
cepting any, for they were not bunkered for rapid voy- 
ages across the Atlantic. Accordingly the powers that 
would share would be France and Italy. What means of 
escape? Of a sudden the German petty seamen in charge 
of the ships sent them all to the bottom at one time in a 
single night, those very Germans who had brought them 
across the North Sea and obediently put the vessels under 
British control. These Germans who at a very opportune 
moment performed an act so advantageous to Great Britain 
did this in a British harbor, with British officers all around. 

% The Blue Nile after it emerges from the natural reservoir of Lake 
Tsana in Abyssinia has many windings which give an excuse for a 
large sphere of influence. This region, by the way, is the one to 
which Milton refers as the spot ‘‘where Abassin Kings their issue 
guard, Mount Amara by Nilus’ head ...a whole day’s journey 
high.’’ 
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Good England uttered a cry of indignation and breathed 
a sigh of relief. 

They are the most agreeable companions in the world, 
the English, and very honest moreover in trade; but in 
foreign affairs they have different maxims exceedingly 
pleasant and profitable to themselves. 

The ingenious, untiring greed of Great Britain for land 
is well illustrated in the case of Mosul. The reader will 
remember that in the division of Asiatic Turkey between 
France and Great Britain described in Chapter II certain 
portions were definitely allotted, as Mesopotamia in the 
south to Great Britain, Syria with some parts of Anatolia 
to France. Somewhat unsettled zones lay between, spheres 
of influence conceded to each, over which they could eye 
each other like bandits dividing a bag. Here was situated 
important Mosul commanding the area of oil and access 
to the fertile plans in the south. Unfortunately for 
Britain Mosul clearly belonged to France by the secret 
treaty. What was to be done? Take it away from her 
politely through the favorite British policy of bringing in 
a third party to confuse the whole discussion. A new 
state called Irak, really British, was created, and Clem- 
enceau was induced to let the city pass to Irak. Turkey 
now set up her claim as a former owner. The British 
for their part had contrived to leave the question ostensibly 
to the new state of Irak. Then followed innumerable ne- 
gotiations during eight years, the controversy even being 
brought before the League of Nations. The patient Brit- 
ish knew that France, a weaker state, would ultimately 
have to lean on Britain in troubles elsewhere, and in fact 
she did so in the midst of her complications in Syria, in 
Morocco, and in Tunis. Turkey for her part had to have 
money, which she could get only in London; so she could 
be relied on to quarrel with the French rather than the 
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British. The result of it all is that with the unwilling 
but final acquiescence of France Mosul is just as much 
British as Mesopotamia; and as for the French they have 
need of Great Britain in so many other quarters of the 
earth as to avoid offending her; while the British have o* 
late exhibited the utmost determination to be on the best 
of terms with France from whom they have got all they 
at present appear to need.'® 


** An entertaining account of the Mosul ease can be read in 
Simonds’ syndicated article of July 1, 1926. See also Kenworthy’s 
article in the London ‘‘ Nation and Atheneum’’ of July 6, 1926. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ALLIES’ PROPAGANDA 


which one tenth of one per cent is ten million 

dollars. This last could well be spent by any 
debtor in spreading propaganda to change the humor of 
his creditor. To bring us into the war they invented 
countless horrors to inflame us, while they concealed their 
secret treaties to divide immense portions of the earth. 
It was a successful propaganda, and if they repeat the 
process it will not be surprising. It was a propaganda 
conducted with shameless expenditure and unceasing skill. 
The president resisted it long because of his natural dis- 
trust of clamor, his fear of lars, and his having known 
in the South how ingenious is hate. Wilson had lived 
there through Reconstruction. For example, in the North 
it was Holy Writ that the hunger of Northern prisoners 
was a deliberate torture imposed not by an enemy whose 
very armies were ragged and wan but by revengeful fiends. 
Wilson may even have seen, when he first went to the 
North, such a play as ‘‘The Drummer Boy; or, the 
Battle of Shiloh,’’ in which prison sentinels take delight, 
on trifling pretexts, in shooting down defenseless Northern 
boys within the barricade. 

But that which is forever repeated and rarely contra- 
dicted comes to be believed as truth even by the doubting. 
There came a time when the very Cabinet began to be- 
lieve that the Germans had established cement foundations 
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on this side of the Atlantic for guns of invasion. Lane 
says also that at a Cabinet meeting he was told by Lan- 
sing that the wives of American consuls, leaving Germany 
after Bernstorff had been dismissed by us, were put naked 
into an acid bath to remove communications that might 
have been stamped upon their skin with invisible ink.? 

Never did a country proceed with the business of con- 
verting millions to madness with more comprehensiveness, 
deliberateness, and cold-bloodedness than the Allies in the 
invention and spread of terrifying tales. The Germans 
to be sure had their propaganda in this country, but cut 
off as they were from former channels of communication, 
they made in this respect a feeble competition. As for the 
British, Sir Gilbert Parker had the calmness, after the 
work was complete, to tell us in an American magazine 
how thoroughly he prosecuted his task. 


Practically since the day war broke out between England and 
the Central Powers I became responsible for American public- 
ity. . . . Among the activities was a weekly report to the British 
Cabinet on the state of American opinion. . . . I also frequently 
arranged for important public men in England to act for us by 
interviews in American newspapers. . . . Among other things we 
supplied 360 newspapers in the smaller States with an English 
newspaper, which gave a weekly review and comments on the 
war. ... We established connections with the man in the street 
through cinema pictures of the army and navy... and by 
letters and pamphlets in reply to individual Americans. ... We 
advised and stimulated many people to write articles; we utilized 
the friendly services and assistance of confidential friends; .. . 
we established associations by personal correspondence with influ- 
ential and eminent people of every profession in the United 
States, beginning with the university and college presidents, pro- 
fessors, and scientific men. . . . We had our documents and lit- 


1 House, I, 299. 
4Lane’s ‘‘Letters,’’ 239. 
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erature sent to great numbers of public libraries, Y.M.C. A. 
societies, universities, colleges, historical societies, clubs, and 
newspapers.” 


It may be noted that the assassin of truth in Great 
Britain, whoever he was, at the head of the whole propa- 
ganda department, had the good sense in choosing an 
American agent to employ not a journalist but a writer 
of fiction. What chance we had to get an honest view of 
the two sides of this question we may guess in a sorrow- 
ful way now that much information regarding the oppo- 
site side of some horrible stories is coming to our ears. 

Alas! It was not only the British who were helping in 
this business. Americans abroad were engaged in it too 
before we entered the war, and with the purpose of bring- 
ing us into it. For example, the gossipy Repington makes 
a note in his diary for July 15 and 16, 1916: 


Went down to Coombe. A large party for the week-end. 
The American Ambassador and the American Mr. Beck who has 
been so active for pro-Ally propaganda.‘ 


And in his entry of August 11, 1916, he notes again: 


Certainly Mr. Beck is very much to be complimented upon the 
useful line he has taken all through.’ 


One more remark by Repington is worth repeating, his 
entry for January 27, 1916:* 


Went down to the Foreign Office to see Max Muller, and told 
him that Mr. Marshall had a very good character as a journalist 
in America. We discussed the propaganda question in the Middle 
West of America and are quite clear how it is to be done. 


**«<Frarper’s Magazine,’’ March, 1918. 
*<Wirst World War,’’ p. 279. 

*Tbid., p. 304. 

¢‘«First World War,’’ p. 114. 
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A very shocking illustration was afforded us recently 
when the British General Charteris narrated to a small 
assembly, in the presence of a reporter of the ‘‘New York 
Times,’’ the story of his inventing, by combining photo- 
graphs of dead horses with photographs of dead men, the 
ghastly lie that the Germans were boiling their dead sol- 
diers to get chemicals out of them.’ 

Propaganda is a legitimate instrument of modern war- 
fare, and the Germans were just as eager as their enemies 
to use it. On the side of the Hnglish were undoubtedly 
the overwhelming bulk of the wealthy classes in this 
country, and these classes controlled to a large extent the 
press, which, always so powerful an influence on our 
opinions, was in this the source of information as well. 
Who could fail to believe what was told him every day, 
what he heard on every hand, what was related with 
shudders at dinner-tables, in restaurants, and in the 
streets, as coming from men who actually had seen these 
horrors, the children with lopped off hands and the cruci- 
fied Canadian, fables which in spite of every effort of 
the military intelligence departments both American and 
British to verify them, failed alike of proof or refutation? 

As to the submarines, there of course invention and 
mendacity had no limits. It was supposed that the Ger- 
mans made a sport of letting the helpless merchant ships 
go down with all on board, a tale which probably would 
have continued indefinitely had not our own Admiral Sims * 
appeared in print with a statement ‘‘that the files of our 
Navy Department will show that those commanders aided 
in rescues of crews and passengers. If they could not tow 
the ships to safety, they would always by radio inform 
other ships.’’ Even as to the Lusitania he adds that few 


7¢¢New York Times,’’ October 20, 1925. 
®<¢New York Tribune,’’ April 4 and 15, 1923. 
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naval officers would have expected a ship so built to sink 
immediately, a remark of considerable significance, since 
it was not divulged by our officials at Washington that 
the Lusitania carried fifty-four hundred cases of ammu- 
nition. : 

One great advantage the propagandists had, the invasion 
of Belgium, an undeniable violation of the rights of a 
country, but following a route which the Germans insisted 
the French would have used if the latter had struck first, 
and which we now know they were planning to use.® We 
were speedily taught that the reason why England went 
into the war was that she desired to save Belgium. Eng- 
land was for her noble conduct in this respect lauded to 
the skies. Now the English leaders themselves never took 
any such position. Grey did not raise it in his war 
speech to Parliament on August 3, arguing simply that it 
was in England’s interest to keep Belgium out of the hands 
of Germany. When this invasion first occurred our own 
Roosevelt uttered the following words: 


What has been done in Belgium has been done in accordance 
with what the Germans unquestionably, sincerely believed to be a 
course of conduct necessitated by Germany’s struggle for life.” 


Only one thing could save encircled Germany, a swift 
campaign through level Belgium instead of one against 
the steep French hills. The general public always forget 
the host of Russians mobilizing in Germany’s rear, but the 
Allies never overlooked it. Colonel House just before the 
war very clearly saw the situation. 


°Use will be made elsewhere of the article by General Percin in 
L’Ere Nowvelle, January 3, 1925, in which he details by numerous 
quotations the French intentions in this respect. 

* Outlook, September 23, 1914, 
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Whenever England consents, France and Russia will close in 
on Germany and Austria.” 


Belgium in truth had always been the sport of the 
great powers. By Great Britain she had been very prop- 
erly regarded as a British frontier, nor would that power 
have hesitated a moment to use Belgium as a highway 
herself when in a desperate situation. Bonaparte had 
once annexed Belgium, and Napoleon III had proposed a 
bargain with Prussia by which France was to swallow 
Belgium again.’? It is a curious fact that Belgium did not 
wish to be neutral, protesting against being denied alli- 
ances that she might deem profitable.1? Above all things 
we were unaware of what Grey had concealed even from 
his own Parliament, that Germany had offered not to pass 
through Belgium if Britain would remain neutral. 

It is not astonishing that the wrongs of Belgium ap- 
pealed very deeply to our people, nor is it astonishing, 
since we never could hear anything to the contrary, that 
we believed England had no other motive in the war than 
the great and glorious one of saving this small people. 
None of us stopped to consider how long England had ex- 
erted a tyranny over Ireland and denied her the plainest 
of rights. None of us stopped to think of her campaign 
against the Boers, a people who had given up their first 
habitat in order to retire to a remoter wilderness and live 
their lives and conduct a government according to their 
desire. Even during the war the Allies had no respect 
for neutrals whose territory it might be convenient to 


43 House, I, p. 249. 

4 Bismarck exposed him through the ‘‘London Times.’’ Mariott, 
‘¢Byolution of Prussia,’’ pp. 357-358. 

48See Fuehr’s ‘‘The Neutrality of Belgium,’’ p. 60, citing inter 
alia ‘‘London Times’’ of October 12, 1914. 
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employ and there never was a more flagrant abuse of a 
neutral’s rights than the abuse of the rights of Greece 
by the Allies. 


Greek ports were blockaded, Greek ships held up, and the 
country brought to the verge of starvation by the employment 
of famine as a means of moral suasion. The Allies managed to 
force Greece into an endless series of confessions inconsistent 
with the neutrality and dignity of the state.“ 


The Allies, aided by Venizelos, finally forced Greece to 
come into the war, but the war had hardly ended before 
the people, as will be remembered, threw Venizelos out of 
power, regarding him as having humbled their country 
and brought it to the verge of ruin to oblige the great 
powers in the north. 

There never was a time when Great Britain would have 
hesitated to save herself from peril by just such a step 
as the invasion of Belgium. During her warfare with 
Bonaparte she had seized, without a particle of right, the 
Danish fleet in its own harbors, for fear it should fall into 
the hands of her great continental enemy, and this act 
has always been defended by English writers. ‘‘Were we 
ashamed of it?’’ asks Major Stuart Murray, in a compar- 
atively recent book. ‘‘No, certainly not. We are proud 
of it. The worst of all errors in war is a mistaken spirit 
of benevolence.’’ 

As to the submarines, Lord Fisher was not at all offended 
by the Tirpitz program. ‘‘I do not blame you,’’ he ex- 
claims, ‘‘for this submarine business.’’ The gallant Field- 
Marshal Roberts was not a bit behind the rest of his 
countrymen in his idea of thoroughness in war: 

* «Turkey, Greece, and the Great Powers,’’ pp. 365-366. This 


is the work of an Englishman, who brought it to this country for 
publication. 
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War founded this empire, war and conquest. When we, there- 
fore, masters by war of one-third of the habitable globe, when 
we propose to Germany to disarm, Germany naturally refuses. 
Who amongst us, knowing the hopes of this nation, can regard 
the utterance of one of her great statesmen a year and a half ago 
(or of General Bernhardi three months ago), with any feelings 
except those of respect? * 


There were undoubtedly a great many atrocities com- 
mitted by the German army in Belgium. Only the fool- 
ish will deny that, for in every army there must be many 
unprincipled men rendered ruthless by the passions of 
battle. That the atrocities were greatly exaggerated, 
though, is now generally admitted, as it is also conceded 
that the report by Lord Bryce was founded upon informa- 
tion often hastily collected without the aid of proper in- 
terpreters. On this subject there is an excellent book by 
an English officer, Major Bennett, ‘‘The German Army 
in Belgium,’’ whose quotations show a systematic inspira- 
tion by the Belgian press to the Belgian people to shoot 
the Germans from ambush, a practice the English resented 
very bloodily a little later in Ireland. 

A popular story which we discuss in another chapter 
was that in this war France and England were taken 
wholly by surprise, a deliberately invented fable, so gross 
as in calmer seasons to be ridiculous, and all the more 
despicable because the preparations by the Allies were 
made together. They had their very staffs in conference ‘ 
for years. Overwhelming French literature, English and 
Russian memoirs, statistics, and official files disclose prep- 
arations by all of them, long, minute, and in every de- 
partment of warfare. According to Lord Haldane’s ‘‘Be- 
fore the War,’’ the British began to make ready nine 


45 This and the last three quotations I take from Norman Angell’s 
‘<The World’s Highway.’’ 
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years in advance, the War Office even requesting the co- 
lonial governments to prepare. Lord Haldane’s book is 
but a sample. We may add memoirs by Lord French, by 
Repington, by Churchill, by Sir Julian Corbett, and Gen- 
eral Sir F. B. Maurice.1® As for Grey, a large part of 
his memoirs is an account of this prolonged and secret 
preparation. 

One of the most astounding phases of the propaganda 
was that the Allies had gone into this war to crush a mili- 
tary aristocracy, when the greatest nation on the side of 
the Allies was the most complete despotism on earth. No- 
body for a moment in diplomatic circles doubted that if the 
war were won by the Allies the Czar Nicholas and his un- 
scrupulous court would be the dominating force in conti- 
nental Europe. In fact, one reason for a great difference 
of opinion in England in the early stages of the war was 
that they were helping to make more powerful a country 
which was not only despotic but was menacing already the 
vast possessions of Great Britain in the East. During the 
war the French made a secret treaty with the Czar which 
demonstrates the terrible minimum that that potentate 
expected with his triumphant armies. 

These are but a few of the almost self-contradictory and 
abominable false stories with which our people were sat- 
urated. If we hesitated to believe them at first, we suc- 
cumbed to them in the end. They were with us, they were 
about us, they finally remained uncontradicted, because to 
contradict them seemed to be base. 

Fortunately there was one man in high authority in the 
United States who either refused to believe these stories 
or determined that they should not be spread. Lane tells 
us, in the passage where I have referred to him before, 
that after Lansing had asserted that the story about the 

*See particularly the quotation from Maurice post, Chapt. V. 
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consuls’ wives was true, he (Lane) suggested that the 
country ought to know about it, a suggestion in which he 
was joined by McAdoo, Houston, and Redfield. 


The President turned on them bitterly, especially McAdoo, 
and reproached us with appealing to the code duello. We could 
not get the idea out of his head that we were bent on pushing the 
country into war. Houston talked of resigning after the meeting. 


To the credit of the president be it forever remembered 
that, even though his feelings were on the side of Great 
Britain, he perceived the mass of falsehood which was per- 
meating our very souls. It is my opinion that the mem- 
ories of his boyhood were in this respect the antidote 
against impulse and error. 

But as has been said at the outset, after two or three 
years of this deluge of false information, such a state of 
mind had been created in the United States that we could 
be led into a war which the body of the people really did 
not want, which they rejected in the great referendum of 
the election of 1916. The observation by Colonel House in 
August, 1915, an observation made after the Lusitania 
and Arabic excitements, that while the people desired the 
president to press Germany to the utmost, they still were 
opposed to a war with her, was correct,’ but the feeling 
of all the people in high political and financial circles was 
intensely hostile to Germany. It was by these people that 
the president was immediately surrounded. Such a voice 
as Bryan’s was no longer in his council. He had to fight 
it out alone, though something in his own heart told him 
that the bulk of the people, detesting Germany, were not 
willing to throw their children into the new horrors of mod- 
ern warfare, into fields of poison gas and aerial bombs, 
of tanks and new and strange explosives. What the prop- 
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aganda had succeeded in doing was to arm what may be 
called the ruling classes with a thousand arguments based 
on righteousness and just revenge, and these arguments at 
last they were able to wield with overwhelming effect upon 
the press, which that ruling class more or less controlled. 
The writer of this book, in the years 1915 and 1916, had 
occasion to make several journeys from ocean to ocean 
across the continent, and the distribution of sentiment he 
found to be as follows: The banking class were nearly 
unanimous for war; the manufacturing class were by a 
large majority for war. The food manufacturers seemed 
to be divided. The farmers were almost wholly against 
war, as well as the small shopkeepers, the clerks and gen- 
eral workmen. Among the higher artisan class there was 
a curious division. The head of the American Federation 
of Labor was the very able, British-born Samtiel Gompers, 
whose feelings were with his mother-country. 

While it is never denied by any candid American that 
the reelection of Wilson in 1916 was a majority expression 
for peace, with full knowledge of what was believed to 
be the guilt of Germany, Wilson’s difficulty was that the 
voices which reached him every hour, the faces, the de- 
meanors, the undisguised feelings, were all those of the 
class that controlled powerful newspapers; the class that 
he had to chat with, to mingle with, a more or less wealthy 
class, at all events a ruling class, were all, all, for war. 
The murmurs of the simpler multitude reached him only 
faintly, contradicted by able advisers when expressed. 
Wilson was like a man with his whole family against him, 
like a man whose wife and children are ashamed of him. 
The plain people were his real children, but all who were 
near him, all who could talk to him, thought these were 
an ill informed, unthinking mass. 

Especially was it rung every day into our ears by our 
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future allies that we Americans had not risen to their 
lofty disinterested plane. Scurrilous French journalists « 
felt sorry for a standard as low as ours. Poor indeed were 
we in the eyes of the Northcliffe type of Britons, who had 
driven to death in concentration camps no fewer than 
twenty-six thousand of the wives and children of the 
Boers;*® who had blistered Ireland with a half-lawless 
force, neither soldiery nor police, together with the burn- 
ing of one of her principal towns; and who, after an Eng- 
lish committee had condemned a certain General Dyer for 
his particularly deliberate and scornful massacre of un- 
armed Hindus at Amritsar, had collected for this brute a 
large sum of money by way of consolation and reward. 
To these people we were indeed low, nor were we spared 
the tooth of Kipling. 

Moral views? How and where moral? Can we blame 
Wilson for doubting? In the origins of the war, as we 
shall see them, were the Allies themselves without blame? 
Was it then in the nature of the Allied governments that 
a superiority existed? Impossible. Those governments, 
aside from their secret treaties for the division of various 
parts of the world, were deliberately proposing, France 
by formal alliance as well as by secret treaty, to put the 
Russian court, a court of unexampled corruption, cruelty, 
and despotie authority, in authority over a large part of 
Central Europe. 

What a large body of respectable Englishmen them- 
selves thought of this last can be read in the horrified ex- 
clamations of the ‘‘Manchester Guardian:”’ 


Germany was not free to choose. Whether war was to come 
depended not so much upon what she did as upon what Russia 
tried to do... . If we step in and wantonly back Russia, we 

% A monument to their numbers and sufferings now stands in 
South Africa. 
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do not back her against Austria alone, we back her against her 
own, maltreated and semi-insurgent subjects; we strengthen her 
brute fist in Finland; we set her up again as a persecutor of the 
Jews; we put back the clock of free and civilized government . 
throughout far the largest area that the misconduct of any one 
Power of Europe can injure. 


The German invasion of Belgium was particularly made 
ground of appeal to Americans, but we have seen in the 
preceding chapter that the English government would not 
itself base its intervention in the war on this violation of a 
neutral’s rights.1® Never has it been denied that if France 
had been the invader of Belgium to get at Germany, the 
British would have joined France just the same. Even 
Page had to admit this when House said he had no doubt 
of it himself.2? The neutrality of small states has stood 
in the way of no great power. Let us for a moment con- 
sider. The autonomy of Korea, for instance, was guar- 
anteed by England and France, but when it was violated 
by Japan, Korea appealed in vain to those great powers. 
Then there is the case of Turkey, the integrity of whose 
territory had been guaranteed by France, by England, 
and by other states. Everybody knows that England her- 
self violated the integrity of the Turkish dominions by 
seizing Egypt. Again we have the case of England, over 
the protest of Portugal, making a thoroughfare of Por- 
tuguese East Africa in the war against the Boers. Fi- 
nally may be mentioned Persia, to whom England and 
Russia had in 1907 guaranteed integrity, while they se- 
eretly bargained for the division, if not of that country 
itself, of the right to control it. It was not long before 


**¢¢Tiondon Times,’’ March 8, 1915. 
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Russia herself sent an army into Persia and overturned the 
government of that country.”? 

Perhaps it was the new and so-called inhuman instru- 
ments of war used by the Germans which so infuriated 
mankind; poison gas for example? As to the latter, in a 
trice the Allies learned to make it, forthwith to use it, 
finally to retain it as a permanent weapon of war. 

The bombing of civilians by airplane? Let the French 
answer this from Morocco and Syria. 

The submarine? Great Britain at the Washington 
Disarmament Conference naturally agreed that all nations 
should forever abandon a sea-craft of which she more than 
any other power had reason to be afraid. But the French, 
who saw in it a cheap and formidable vessel against the 
ally they had so lately loved, refused even to discuss the 
abandonment of the submarine. 

Moral point of view and elevated purposes? They would 
have us believe that they aimed at nothing except safety. 
What every one of them aimed at was gain. Eight mil- 
lion Germans were to be transferred to France; an Aus- 
trian slice was to go to Italy, whom the Allies had been 
obliged to buy into the war over the rival bids solicited 
by Italy from the Central Powers; the German colonies 
were to go to British South Africa and to the Australasian 
dominions; the mother-country was to take a valuable re- 
gion in oil-producing Mesopotamia; and France, besides 
Alsace and Lorraine, was to get a supplement to her co- 
lonial extravagances in Syria. 

But this, they would tell us, was our war. From the 
very start we Americans should have known that it was 
our war too! It was the talk of them all that it was a 
battle for civilization that the Allies were engaged in. In- 

“See Turner’s ‘‘Shall It Be Again?’’ p. 200. 
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deed they began to believe so themselves. Languid ladies 
over their cigarettes and champagne felt pity and con- 
tempt for the sordid race across the Atlantic whose presi- 
dent and people would not be hurried into so noble, so 
disinterested, so pure, so unselfish an alliance as the one 
between the vile court of Petrograd, imperial Britain, the 
Italy of that bloodless beetle Sonnino, and the France 
not of Jaures, but of the bad-tempered, the abusive 
Clemenceau. 

From every quarter it was declared that to be brutal 
was to the Germans an especial joy. It was to them a 
sort of diversion! Yet Sims tells us they lost the war be- 
cause their submarine warfare was not brutal enough. He 
did not like the Germans, but he would, he avowed, be 
fair. If their submarines had sunk every British mer- 
chantman, crew and all, instead of letting the crews first 
take to the boats, the British must soon have lost all abil- 
ity to supply sailors, both because of those who were lost 
and of the greatly increased terror attaching to going to 
sea.2? As it was the British merchant seamen knew their 
chances of death to be small. Many of them had been in 
several sinkings. The submarine would stop them, let them 
take to their boats, and, as Sims further tells us, advise 
them where they could be picked up, a notification clearly 
perilous to the submarine itself.?* 

Gladly would the Germans have used as copious a prop- 
aganda among us as was used by the British, whose very 
ambassador, Spring-Rice, admitted having spread a story 
that Wilson was pro-German; and upon being taken to 
task for this fable he pretended to have invented it for 
the protection of the president.? The British secret service 

=<“<New York Tribune,’’ April 4 and 15, 1923. 


* Sims in the same articles. 
* House, II, 7. 
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even worked its tentacles into our own, and the mails of 
the German embassy were so tampered with that a Sen- 
ate committee at last ordered an investigation.2> On the 
Atlantic coast the tone of all those in social and business 
influence had become anti-German. Great Britain and 
France were getting immense loans from powerful houses; 
they were buying inordinately of our manufacturers; and 
in the long run the interests of men control their preju- 
dices. He who took Wilson’s neutral view came to look 
sheepish. The marvel is that Wilson stood out so long, 
especially when at heart he was very pro-British and was, 
without receiving a particle of gratitude, letting the Allies 
do as they pleased with our neutral rights on the ocean. 

It was a great misfortune from the point of view of an 
early peace, or at least of the chances of an early peace, 
that the Germans were from the first day of the war vir- 
tually at the mercy of Great Britain in correspondence 
with the United States. As to that their difficulties were 
well nigh insuperable. Only one cable to America had 
Germany possessed before the war, that by way of the 
Azores,”* a line which the British speedily cut. This left 
the Germans only two wireless stations, at Sayville and 
Tuckerton, but here again most unexpected obstacles arose. 
The Hague Convention prohibits communication by wire- 
less from a neutral country with the military or naval 
forces of a combatant, unless the stations, which was not 
here the case, had been in public use before the war; so 
the French protested, and, free themselves to use cables 
with British and French terminals, would not hear of the 
German use of a wireless service not completed until after 
the beginning of the war. Our own government, to end 
the wrangle, took over as its own both the stations, and 


* Bernstorff, 270. 
78 Gerard, ‘‘My Four Years,’’ 74. 
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yet would not let the Germans use the wireless without 
furnishing our officials a copy of the German code. “‘In 
this way their contents were kept secret from the enemy 
but not from the Washington Government.’’*” 

As the British had such control of the seas that even 
neutral craft bound to our shores were not secure from 
search, such neutrals being small nations wisely refrain- 
ing from controversy with the real masters of the sea, the 
German government could make little competition with 
those tons of printed matter with which the Northcliffes 
and the Parkers were flooding the United States. As for 
the German Americans, they had only their own journals 
printed in German, and as the more aggressive of them 
spoke with some accent, they were mere foreigners. 

In point of fact, the overwhelming majority of the Teu- 
tons had become citizens in their first permissible year, 
whereas, as is notorious, the British immigrant was ever 
slow to renounce his allegiance. One of the most aggres- 
sive pro-war Britons I ever knew, who declaimed daily on 
our duty to fight for civilization, and who made a for- 
tune through our laws and shipping, turned out to have 
been twenty-five years a resident among us, a participant 
in all our activities, and a British subject still. This ex- 
ample was common. The Germans, on the other hand, 
sought and exulted in American citizenship. They mur- 
mured against the British propaganda, but they had in- 
ferior means of fighting it. Rage against our government 
they rarely exhibited, unless we regard as rage a discon- 
tent which the excessively ardent pro-war class would not 
tolerate, however natural and however mild. Certainly 
they had no such fury as to lead them back to Germany to 
fight. Gerard was able to prove this to the authorities 
in Berlin, asking them to ‘‘show me one person with an 

*" Bernstorff, 65, 67. 
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American passport who has come to fight in the German 
army,’’ which could easily have been done by way of 
Seandinavia before we entered the war.?8 

Propaganda, then, the Allies had very much to them- 
selves, and right royally did they make use of what it was 
so laborious to contradict. There was the tale about the 
Potsdam conference. The kaiser, it was said, had gath- 
ered all his military chiefs, his heads of state, and the 
Austrian representatives, for a secret council early in July, 
when war was decided on; a foolish lie, since utterly con- 
tradicted by historians, who show that on that date nearly 
every one of these dignitaries was somewhere else and not 
even near Berlin.”® 

The kaiser, immediately after the conference, went off 
on his regular cruise to the coasts of Norway, a circum- 
stance that ought to have convinced sensible people of the 
falsehood of this fable, since no ruler, about to fight over- 
whelming odds on all sides, would separate himself or be 
allowed to separate himself from his advisers. There, 
said confident propagandists, was the cunning of the fel- 
low. Nothing anti-German would we not believe; noth- 
ing was so foolish as to be incredible. 

Moreover, the British are by nature better fitted than 
Germans for propaganda. In addition to the advantages 
of a common tongue in their work among us, they pos- 
sessed much greater versatility than the Teutons, a thor- 
ough but unimaginative people, slow to perceive the point 
of view of others. Indeed, the British propaganda de- 
partment was, of all the branches of British war work, 
by far the best conducted. Its equal never has been seen. 


™<‘¢My Four Years,’’ p. 237. 

Professor Fay probably the first; ‘‘ American Historical Re- 
view,’’ July, and October, 1920, and January, 1921. No one main- 
tains this tale nowadays. 
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Disdaining long theses, it invented or exaggerated partic- 
ular facts, aiming not to convince reason but to inflame 
passion. To what purpose would it be to show that Ger- 
man soldiers were not shot from ambush by Belgian 
francs-tireurs? Just talk of Edith Cavell, a lady who 
had undeniably been trusted by the Germans, who had 
secretly let Englishmen loose to kill more Germans, and 
who would have shared in British hands in the same cir- 
cumstances the fate of Sir Roger Casement, a noble wo- 
man indeed but one who had beyond question forfeited 
her life under the laws of war. The Germans were foolish 
enough to be logical. Taking the forfeited life, they ere- 
ated a world of tears.*° The French had repeatedly felt 
obliged to put women spies or intriguers to death. Nor 
were we apprised that Miss Cavell had been warned after 
previous offenses, and that the kaiser had already pardoned 
for such behavior the Comtesse de Belleville and Mlle. 
Thuliez.** 

It is necessary to dwell on all this because it formed the 
irresistible tide that overeame Wilson. The Germans, we 
were told in torrents of pamphlets, had been invaders of 
France fifty times in a thousand years, an exaggeration 
which was spread by everybody except professional his- 
torians. It is all ridiculous enough when we look at real 
history. The early conflicts of the French and Germans 
were those of kindred swarms, the French being them- 
selves of a tribe that had come from Germanic domains, 
which in the twilight of the modern era they had overrun 
in turn even as far back as Saxony. As to the centuries 
since the Middle Ages, France had been warlike beyond all 


»T can never forget the simple, honest remark of one of those 
incomparable Britons, the London policemen, as I was looking at 
Miss Cavell’s statue. ‘‘It was pretty hard,’’ he said, ‘‘but then it 
was one of the rules of the game, sir.’’ 

"Garner’s ‘‘International Law and the World War,’’ II, 99, 101. 
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others, and Germany invaded beyond all others—Germany 
a divided country kept asunder by the policy of powerful 
neighbors. 

Forgetting the wars of Richelieu, Louis XIV, and Bona- 
parte, the propagandists harangued our people on the War 
of 1870, which, if Bismarck was ready and willing to meet 
it, Napoleon III declared and even more recklessly de- 
sired. No European country had the slightest sympathy | 
with the French in that war, and by none have they since 
been defended. On the contrary, the latest adverse re- 
view of the provocative policy of Napoleon III, the one by 
Sir John Ewart, is the most convincing of all.*? Never- 
theless it was proved to the general satisfaction that in 
1870, for no other reason than ambition, the Prussians 
hurled themselves upon unoffending France, and even the 
invasion that the British and other nations had been 
forced to make in 1815 in order to put an end to Bona- 
parte, was reckoned as another of the martyrdoms of a 
peace-loving people. It was astonishing how the bad rec- 
ord of the French was forgotten. They were as sheep 
among wolves. In point of fact it is the Germans who 
had eagerly sought the repose which during whole cen- 
turies had been denied them. After they had at last got 
from under Bonaparte’s heel in 1815, we hear nothing of 
them in war until the brief clash with Austria and with 
Denmark in the sixties, and after the War of 1870 they 
settled down to prosperous peace. It was France that 
would not be quiet in the arms which the Germans should 
have taken away from her. Let the French as to this speak 
for themselves in an official document: 


Our country, conquered in 1870, has never ceased to carry on 
war, to float her flag and maintain the prestige of her arms in 


™BHwart, I, p. 573. et seq. ‘‘Let France Explain,’’ p. 80. 
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Asia and Africa and to conquer vast territories; Germany on 
the other hand has lived on her reputation.” 


a boast singularly chargeable against the French in Mor- 
occo and Syria in view of the present exhausting war. 
They continue to promote their dominion, to assert their 
pride, to kill and to be killed, notwithstanding the ordi- 
nary expenses of government can no longer be met and 
statesman after statesman resigns because only the print- 
ing-press can fill an empty treasury. 

Yet it was believed beyond debate that of all nations 
Germany was the most warlike. We came to think it a 
creature of annexed and plundered provinces. The long 
history of the growth of Great Britain and France, their 
insatiable seizures of every part of the earth, their very 
animosities over their conflicting shares in the loot of 
rich empires, were utterly forgotten. Let Germany desire 
ever so little expansion, and the greedy, the dangerous 
Teuton was prowling again. Of course, I ascribe no sweet 
virtue to these for letting so much pass to France and 
Great Britain; they could not do otherwise without facing 
unequal war. There was the Bagdad Railway for ex- 
ample. They wished, these Germans, to create a Mittel- 
Europa! But what was wrong in that? The railway 
would have brought to the crowded populations of Ger- 
many the neglected wealth of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. 
What we did not see was that both France and England 
wanted the rich, the oil-bearing valley of Mesopotamia 
themselves. In them the purpose to get it was not repre- 
hensible. Under the pretense that India, distant two 
_ thousand miles from those deserts, was menaced, the Bag- 
dad Railway was made impossible by the joint action of 
the French and English; and since the war, and by vir- 


* Document No. 5, French Yellow Book of 1914. 
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tue of successful war, the French are supreme in Syria, 
and the British in Mesopotamia, which has been added to 
a world dominion already beyond example in human 
annals. 

Nothing, though, was made to appear more dreadful, 
dangerous, and unnecessary than this ambition in the 
Germans. The superficial book of Chéradame was swal- 
lowed by us with zest. A dangerous people, these Teu- 
tons, who would like to have a tenth part of what Russia, 
what France, what Great Britain, enjoy in lands distant 
and neglected. 

But why prolong these one-sided fables? They were 
believed, they became a part of accepted, fundamental 
knowledge, while nobody thought of the wealth which 
poured into Great Britain from remote subjected peoples, 
or into Belgium from the mutilated races of the Congo, 
whose wrongs had caused no frown in England until she 
began to pant for its treasures herself. Morel was a hero 
in London when he exposed the inhumanity of Leopold of 
Belgium, a traitor when he declared that Germany was 
not wholly to blame for the present war. Gladstone, 
reading the hymns in Hawarden Chapel, was a good Eng- 
lishman in letting his Turkish ally murder the Christians 
to its heart’s content, Germany a monster in making base 
Turkey an ally after Great Britain had found through the 
seizure of Egypt that she needed the Turk no longer. 

Of course, as has been already stated, there was, as to 
propaganda, no scruple in any of the different national- 
ities among us. In fact, there was very little even among 
the foreign ambassadors, who could not control their 
feelings, and did, every one of them, as much as they 
safely could to help their own cause. Nobody will nowa- 
days attempt to excuse, for instance, Spring-Rice, who, 
feeling behind him powerful newspapers and the wealthier 
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classes, did not always attempt to hide what he thought 
of Woodrow Wilson. Von Bernstorff, if we are to accept 
the repeated comments of House,** managed to control his 
humors and to keep his hand out of objectionable med- 
dling. Robert Edwards Annin, a biographer of Wilson 
evidently possessing a great deal of first-hand knowledge, 
is almost as complimentary of this diplomat as House. 
Unfortunately, though, for Bernstorff, his Austrian col- 
league, Dumba, was caught in an indiscreet correspond- 
ence seized by the British, a correspondence which dis- 
closed a purpose of crippling munition plants in the 
United States, and which also disclosed that the German 
military attaché, von Papen, was to have something to do 
with it. Von Papen with one Boy-Ed were sent out of the 
country, and the Austrian government was requested to 
recall Dumba too. 

The Germans had during a considerable period employed 
a Dr. Dernburg in addresses in various American cities. 
Very accurate, and after the German fashion very logical, 
he undoubtedly accomplished a good deal for his side, 
more particularly as scattered throughout our country were 
great numbers of learned men who had studied in German 
schools. According to Bernstorff, however, their propa- 
ganda collapsed in May, 1915, with the shocking affair of 
the Lusitania. In vain did pro-Germans point to the fact 
that the ship so sunk was carrying ammunition, absolute 
contraband of war, and flying the belligerent flag of Great 
Britain. In vain did they ask us what we should do if, 
in a war with Great Britain, a ship flying the British flag 
and carrying bullets to kill Americans were to flaunt her- 
self into Halifax or Vancouver immune because she was 

* House, I, 240, 244, 334. ‘‘I wish again to pay a tribute to 
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also carrying Germans and Japanese. Logic was out of the 
question. Human emotions had been aroused, and the 
pro-Germans had to deal with something not to be dealt 
with by reason. In this they were all the more at a dis- 
advantage because the fact that the ship carried a large 
quantity of cartridges was not then made known by our 
State Department and was only revealed to the general 
public five or six years later. It was also not common 
knowledge that she was registered in the British navy as 
an auxiliary cruiser, armed as such, and in this particular 
sailing laden with munitions which subjected her to instant 
attack in war. Perhaps the boat was technically entitled 
to clearance from an American port as a passenger craft 
because the munitions were not in the form of loose explo- 
sives, though this is debatable and would have nothing to 
do with her liability to a belligerent on the high seas.*° 

In fine, suppression of the facts about the Lusitania, the 
cease of Edith Cavell, our ignorance of the German offer 
not to invade Belgium,” and the true and the exaggerated 
stories of German atrocities during the invasion produced 
an irresistible tide of feeling which might for a long time 
be stemmed, but which would finally bear down a nature 
even as obstinate as that of Wilson. Truth aided by ten 
thousand lies changed the very atmosphere he breathed. 

His postponement of action until 1917 was by the grace 
of God a fortunate circumstance for mankind, because, as 
we shall see in Chapter VI, had we gone into the conflict 
early, we would have simply buttressed the foul court of 
Petrograd and extended an absolute despotism of rotten 
and aggressive tyranny over what before had been merely 
a highly civilized modern state governed by an efficient 
autocracy. 


** Barnes, ‘‘Genesis of the World War,’’ p. 611. 
*See Chapter VII. 
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Most dishonest was the misrepresentation about the two 
proposed disarmament conferences at the Hague several 
years before the war, Germany being always put in the 
wrong. The decidedly pro-British journalist, E. J. Dillon, 
particularly informed on Russia where he had long lived 
in important capacities, says as to one of them: “‘Isvolsky, 
who can I am sure bear out what I say, knew perfectly 
well that the Hague Conference was a shameful fraud which 
Muravieff and the Tsar were practicing on the world.’’ *” 
Isvolsky two years later wrote his ‘‘ Recollections of a For- 
eign Minister,’’ in which he frequently refers kindly to 
Dillon and does not contradict this statement. More con- 
vincing still is the conservative Fabre-Luce in his ‘‘La 
Victoire’’ of 1925. Discussing both proposed disarmaments 
he says of the one in 1899: 


But this plan had been received with general scepticism in 
Europe. A French report states that from the beginning no dele- 
gate was inclined to agree to a reduction of the military strength 
of his own country or even to a limitation of its development. 
When it came to voting, the French representative associated him- 
self with the German. . . . At the second conference in 1907 the 
European press again strongly opposed the discussion of dis- 
armament. Le Temps, Le Journal des Débats, and the Times were 
particularly against it. . . . Even more than on the first occasion 
the Hague Conference became a pure farce.” 


But Alsace-Lorraine! Still less did we know that like 
Belgium this region, though it wished to shake off Ger- 
many, was not enthusiastic to become subject to France. 
What it desired was autonomy. Ever since the Armistice 
the discontent of Alsace-Lorraine has become louder until 
in 1926 the head of its local Diet announces that, unable to 


<< Felipse of Russia,’’ p. 254. 
*<<Limitations of Vietory,’’ (‘‘La Victoire’’), p. 70. 
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endure French rule longer, it will apply to the League of 
Nations for autonomy.*® 

The people are bilingual. They read French, but the 
language of the home is German, and they have deep ad- 
ministrative troubles with France. Poincaré has replied 
that he will lock up all who ask for autonomy. 

To sum up, he is a bold man who will say that if the 
United States had known in 1917 what we know now about 
the origins of the war and the purposes of the Allies, we 
would ever have gone into the conflict; and so we may 
well ask our late friends who are reluctant to pay us 
what they owe, what right they have to claim virtues 
superior to ours, and why they can piously tell us that it 
was really our war they were fighting, why they lied to us 
as to what they were fighting for, and why they sent a 
multitude of propagandists to conceal, invent, and mis- 
quote. 


* Press despatches to ‘‘New York Times’’ and ‘‘Chicago Tri- 
bune,’’ dated August 2, 1926, 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR 


please the Allies. In the late Middle Ages he 

would have been a pedagogic wrangler with 
Sealiger, or a casuist who, to the plausibility of Bellar- 
mino and Suarez, would have added the diction of Pascal. 
Rich in demurrer, why did this man not remain in the 
law? In nothing did he show his mind more penetrating 
than when, in a whirlwind of charges both true and false 
against Germany, he still suspected the Allies of selfishness 
and of designs to increase their power. 

So frequent were Wilsox’s intimations that the causes 
of the war were debatable that it would be improper here 
not to summarize what historians have up to the present 
generally concluded respecting them, for this change of 
view clearly supports the doubts of Wilson and affects our 
opinion both of his policy in the past and of our American 
rights in the future. If the Allies have been in part to 
blame, they can the less reproach us with their argument 
that the war they waged was from the beginning a war 
to save us as well as themselves, and that, owing us noth- 
ing for our assistance, they owe us resentment for delay. 
The question of war guilt, in fine, is not academic. It is 
very practical and immediate. In my opinion our former 
allies will soon insist on not paying us what they borrowed 
and will stubbornly argue that the war was always ours 
as well. 


W ILSON had an intellect too skeptical and subtle to 
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To set out at considerable length the new arguments and 
data about the origins of the war would be impossible in 
this book. The most one can do is to sketch them with 
reference to recent treaties and newly discovered docu- 
ments of superior importance. 

A few years ago it was undisputed, first, that Germany 
had deliberately planned the war and, second, that the 
Allies were taken wholly by surprise. Neither of these is 
now asserted even by such historians as find Germany 
chiefly or wholly to blame. To-day the controversy is con- 
fined to this question, whether when all the powers were 
_ dangerously armed and uneasy, the Russians precipitated 
a general war to seize the Dardanelles, or whether the 
Germans upon the sudden crisis caused by the murder at 
Sarajevo recklessly or with bad intention, having foes both 
before and behind, foreed the fatal day. In a word nobody 
now thinks Germany laid a plan for the war, and those 
who believe her wholly to blame, no longer numerous, lay 
the blame to the misbehavior of the moment, the most 
recent great British works, those by Sir John Ewart, Lowes 
Dickinson, and Gooch, very largely excusing her. Several 
able French writers join them emphatically in this opin- 
ion, and the weight of authority to-day places the blame on 
Russia. These changes of view have come of a sudden 
revelation of secret files. 

Our president, though not a profound student of the 
history of Europe, was not ignorant of its annals of in- 
veterate hate and lying diplomacy. In numerous remarks 
now revealed we see him always returning to suspicions 
about the Allies. Besides Wilson, another great American 
had early doubts. Immediately after the outbreak of the 
war, President Eliot of Harvard wrote to Wilson recom- 
mending speedy assistance to the Allies, yet only two weeks 
later he wrote to him in a very different vein. Wilson’s 
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address on neutrality he had read and approved, and 
he now told the president as follows: * 

We apparently do not possess full information on the real 
purposes of Russia and Germany; at least the thinking American 
public does not possess this information, and therefore cannot 
justly fix on Germany the chief responsibility for the present 
cataclysm. The extreme rashness of Germany’s actions cannot 
but suggest that elements of the situation unknown to the rest of 
the world are known to her. 


A reconsideration indeed justified, and justified in a few 
years, by indisputable documents, which are now revealing 
what is ordinarily hidden from historians at least two 
generations. By means of three revolutions whole files of 
the imperial governments of Russia, Germany, and Austria- 
Hungary have been turned loose by the enemies of the 
emperors, so that the official acts of every one of those 
potentates are now known. The records of the Russian 
Foreign Office and of many of its embassies, including its 
correspondence with Paris, have been divulged by the angry 
successors of the old régime in the hope of putting the 
blame for the war upon their own rulers without regard 
to defending or injuring the statesmen of the Allies, whom 
at the same time they ruinously stain. The cold-blooded 
indifference to war, the intrigues that are revealed, are 
amazing, stupefying. What is known as the de Siebert 
Collection alone comprises more than eight hundred letters 
and telegrams.” 

The post-war German government speedily laid its pre- 
war correspondence before Karl Kautsky, a socialist enemy 


of the kaiser, and let him issue with the assistance of three 

2 House, I, 290. 

*Stieve, in ‘‘Der Diplomatische Schriftwechsel Iswolskis, 1911- 
1914,’’ has added about five hundred, exceedingly compromising to the 
French and Russian governments. See also his ‘‘Iswolski and the 
World War,’’ London, 1926. 
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German scholars the famous Kautsky Documents.* To 
this it has added a complete transcript of its Foreign 
Office files in twelve volumes.* The Austrian archives were 
bared under the direction of Roderich Goos, unfriendly to 
the Hapsburgs.® The Russian files have been copiously ex- 
plored in ‘‘Un Livre Noir,’’ the de Siebert Collection, and 
Romberg’s ‘‘Falsifications of the Russian Orange Book.’’ 
The Belgian files, in part seized by the Germans, show that 
the government was endeavoring to be neutral, and on the 
other hand that its Berlin and Paris ambassadors believed 
Poincaré and his friends to be stirring up a war. 

Great Britain has lately ordered a publication of all her 
essential files by Gooch and Temperley. As to Italy, we 
know her negotiations for a reward to desert the Central 
Powers.® All these governments of course issued quickly 
after the outbreak certain colored ‘‘books,’’ none entirely 
reliable, the British generally so but covering too short a 
period, and the French badly exposed since by review- 
ers.’ France alone and for good reasons holds her records 
from scholars; the mass from the other foreign offices, 
highly incriminating to Poincaré, Viviani, and Delcassé, 
affects her posture as the victim of a sudden invasion, im- 
pairs her claim for compensation, and makes the world 
doubt her outraged innocence. 

The new proofs, well worth a summary, are so powerful 
as to have moved in the last six months one hundred 
French scholars, many of them decorated for valor, to 
demand that the question whether Germany was the only 

®“*¢Die Deutschen Dokumente.’’ 

¢“*Die Politik der Europdischen Kabinette,’’ 1871-1914. 

5‘“‘Tiplomatische Aktenstucke,’’ 3 vol., now translated. 

¢<¢T, ’Intervenzione dell’ Italia nei documenti Segreti.’’ 

™Montgelas, op. cit., 130, 157, 164, 230; Pevet’s ‘‘Les Respons- 


ables,’’ 207, 451; Von Wegerer is the latest in ‘‘Das Franzdsische 
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guilty state, as she was pronounced at Versailles, be re- 
examined, and to have also moved one hundred Britons 
of the same intellectual and learned classes to repeat that 
demand. Among the French the signers of this remon- 
strance are Seignobos, professor of history at the Sor- 
bonne, Romain Rolland, Henri Barbusse, General Gérard, 
Colonel Métois, and Maurice Rostand; among the British, 
Professor Gilbert Murray, Lady Gladstone, H. G. Wells, 
Arnold Bennett, Dean Inge, Henry W. Nevinson, John 
Maynard Keynes, and G. Lowes Dickinson. 

To begin with, what we, so secure and vast, are prone to 
overlook is the geographical weakness of Germany, which, 
possessing not one natural frontier, is surrounded by three 
races, all hostile. In size Germany little exceeds Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
and North Carolina; and in a rough way we may compare 
it as situated in our own country with New York and New 
England constituting France and all the rest of the United 
States constituting either Russia or one or two weak or 
doubtful allies; in other words, a country completely sur- 
rounded, with no natural frontiers. Vast German popula- 
tions can be invaded in a few hours by either France or 
Russia, who were known to be united by a written though 
unpublished alliance. History itself proves the terrors 
of this exposure. Russians and Swedes, Poles and 
French, have repeatedly in three modern centuries 
invaded and ravaged Germany; Bonaparte invaded as 
often as he had a mind. The French, the greatest masters 
of the art of war, who have indeed furnished the whole 
vocabulary of war, lived in varying moods of revenge, 
sometimes quiescent, at other times acute, and had in mod- 
ern history shown on innumerable battle-fields of Europe 
the power of their arms. They had invaded Italy six 
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times and Spain twice, had annexed Holland and Belgium, 
and had desolated the German Rhine provinces not once 
but several times. Their last monarch, Napoleon III, had 
had five wars in twenty years, himself declaring every one 
of them, and in the last, that of 1870, setting out to invade 
Prussia. The warlike history of modern consolidated 
France is justly described by the great Jaurés, assassinated 
on the eve of the war because he opposed it, but since the 
war entombed with honors in the Panthéon: 


From Charles VIII to Louis XIV, and from the latter to 
Napoleon, France had too often abused her national unity, at- 
_ tained before that of other countries, by treating brutally nations 
still divided and unorganized.” 


It is manifest that Germany was a nation that could 
exist in armed Europe only by unceasing vigilance and 
warlike preparation. Her invaluable merchant marine she 
would have to lose if Great Britain should come into the 
fray, and Great Britain was known to be on the side of 
France and Russia. Even Lloyd George conceded before 
the war: 


The German army is vital not merely to the existence of the 
German Empire, but to the very life and independence of the 
nation itself, surrounded as Germany is by other nations each of 
which possesses armies about as powerful as her own. . . . Ger- 
many herself has nothing like that superiority over France alone, 
and she has of course in addition to reckon with Russia on her 
Eastern frontier.’ 


If militarism is to be blamed for the war, we all know 
now that every nation in Europe was armed to the limit. 
The French preparations were so great as to give rise to 


®<‘Tet France Explain,’’ p. 19. 
*<‘Daily Chronicle,’’? London, January 1, 1914. 
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boasting by retired staff officers, who, prophesying and 
demonstrating success, had published books in edition after 
edition between 1910 and 1914. For instance, copiously 
sold were Colonel Boucher’s ‘‘France Victorious in To- 
morrow’s War,’’ ‘‘The Offensive against Germany,’’ and 
‘‘Germany in Peril.’’ Other officers, as Grouard, wrote 
works which showed perfect preparations. Well known was 
Delaisi’s ‘‘La Guerre Qui Vient’’ of 1911. Let us hear 
the truth from General Buat of the French General staff: 


One can say then without taking any account of the Belgian 
army or the four British divisions that France alone was at the 
beginning at least equal if not superior to her formidable adver- 
sary in the number of principal units.” 


The details of the Russian armaments we give in Chap- 
ter VI. They were unmistakably designed for offensive 
war, because no German government would have been de- 
luded enough to try to invade the vast plains of Russia, 
in which Bonaparte himself had been sunk, a project that 
would have been all the more ridiculous jn 1914 because 
the Russians had the French under alliance on the other 
side of Germany. As to the tremendous pre-war arming 
of the Allies, Neilson, a retired member of Parliament, sets 
out accurate details.1? Sir John Ewart, the latest author- 
ity, thoroughly expresses the gigantic nature of their pre- 
parations.? They are recapitulated also by Professor 
Barnes.* The Central Powers went into the war, and al- 
ways had to conduct it, completely outnumbered. Grey 
himself tells us that the British Military experts reckoned 


»<<T,’Armée Allemande pendant la Guerre,’’ p. 1, 1929. 

“««How Diplomats Make War,’’ p. 178; ‘‘Let France Explain,’’ 
Chap. X. 

™*<The Roots and Causes of the War,’’ Chap. XVII, 1925. 

**«The Genesis of the World War,’’ p. 54. 
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that nothing would be needed from Great Britain except 
its small regular army.1* 

In ultimate man-power of course Germany was superior 
to France, but we must take into account something which 
our people have always been forgetting, the Russian hosts 
in the rear. 

Let us now consider the military status of Russia, which 
was imagined by us as only a middling military power. 
Nobody dreamed that Russia had a standing army three 
times as great as that of Germany, but she did have such 
an army; for we now possess the annual minutes of the 
meetings of the French and Russian staffs for three years 
before the war. Nay, more, the Russian army had been 
inspected by Joffre himself and had been pronounced one 
of the greatest the world had ever seen. This vast Russian 
host moreover was perfectly armed and perfectly pre- 
pared.*® The numbers in barracks were 2,380,000, and the 
ultimate man-power of Russia was about ten millions. 

It was obvious to a revengeful Frenchman like Poincaré 
that from the very start Germany would be outnumbered 
in the field and blocked by Great Britain from the sea, 
because Great Britain and Germany were after 1905 quite 
estranged, and because Great Britain was after 1911 defin- 
itely, in fact irrevocably, in accord with France. The 
Poincaré faction could not conceal their boldness and their 
confidence in being able, as Colonel House himself con- 
ceded, ‘‘to close in on Germany’’ with the Russians, who 
were determined to seize the Dardanelles and get the long 
coveted outlet to the Mediterranean through a general Eu- 
ropan war and the fall of Austria-Hungary. 

Russia, a despotism, had to have foreign wars. On no 
other basis could she exist at home. So she expanded and 


“Grey, 268. 
%<¢Let France Explain,’’ 2d Ed. App. G. & H. 
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maintained herself by almost unbelievable periods of war- 
fare.® Though defeated by Japan in 1905 she recovered 
herself by loans in France through such bribery of the 
French press as would be incredible were it not attested 
by innumerable documents since reproduced in photo- 
graph.1? The control of the French press thus obtained 
was never relaxed. On the contrary, it was vigorously con- 
tinued by bribery through Isvolsky, who a few years before 
the war became the Russian ambassador at Paris.*® 

We come now to Isvolsky’s correspondence with his home 
office, a correspondence fully revealed and so damaging 
to Poincaré that Poincaré has been assailed by numerous 
able and dignified writers in his own country. Among 
these, Fabre-Luce, formerly of the French diplomatic serv- 
ice, in his calmly written ‘‘La Victoire’’ ** has said that if 
the Central Powers made the war possible the Entente 
made it inevitable. Reviewing him in the ‘‘New York 
Times’’ Mr. William MacDonald exclaims that he ‘‘has 
left the propagandists of the war period not a rag to hide 
their nakedness.’’ Our Professor Fay was one of the first 
to conclude concerning the Kautsky Documents that 


They clear the German Government of the charge that it had 
deliberately plotted or wanted the war.” 


“See Homer Lea, ‘‘The Day of the Saxons,’’ as quoted in ‘‘Let 
France Explain,’’ p. 118. 

* A certain Raffalovitch was the Russian agent at Paris. The 
press was to conceal the collapsing condition of despotism while 
the ezar was getting funds with which to defy the liberals. The 
disgusting details of the Raffalovitch correspondence and bribes were 
first exposed in ‘‘L’Humanité’’ and ‘‘Quotidien,’’ and subsequently 
by the Hearst press in the ‘‘American’’ of April, 1924. 

“See a part of his shameless correspondence in ‘‘Let France 
Explain,’’ p. 49. 

*# Paris, 1924; English translation, 1925, ‘‘The Limitations of 
Victory.’’ 

»<¢< American Historical Review,’’ 1920-21, three articles. 
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Even Pierre Renouvin, of the Sorbonne, the most emi- 
nent French writer on this subject, concedes that Ger- 
many at first believed an Austro-Serbian war would be 
local,?* and Professor Seymour expresses the general sense 
of his profession: ‘‘No sober historian contends that Ger- 
many was wholly to blame.’’ Gooch, one of the two or 
three most eminent English historians, says: 


The Kautsky Documents disprove the legend that the directors 
of German policy desired a war for the conquest of the world.” 


Professor Beard’s summary is, ‘‘The Sunday School 
theory of the origins of the war in Europe is utterly de- 
molished.’’? But who at last concedes that Germany had 
not set out on a general war? Raymond Poincaré him- 
self. Poincaré, under the grievous charge of having 
brought the war about,”* is forced to admit: ‘‘No existing 
document gives us the right to suppose that at that time 
they had planned anything so systematic.’’ Wilson him- 
self, after he had to struggle with the Allies at Paris, 
speaks of the French ‘‘military machine which they had 
created nominally for their own defense but really, whether 
they willed it or not, for the provocation of war.’’ *® 

If Germany had deliberately designed the war she would 
never have waited until midsummer. ‘‘I resign myself,’’ 
exclaimed Ludendorff, ‘‘to abuse as wanting war but not 
as a fool in my profession. If I had prepared a blow at * 
France of course I would have launched it in the early 
spring when the Russians would have been stuck in the 


4 ¢¢T.es Origines Immédiates de la Guerre,’’ Paris, 1925. 

23¢¢ Journal of British Institute.’’ 

2<¢<Qurrent History,’’ August, 1926, p. 733. 

*<‘<Poreign Affairs,’? New York, October, 1925, an article di- 
rected in large part at the present writer. 

27 At Kansas City, September 6, 1919. 
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thaw and mud. In August we had to fight both countries 
at once.’’ 7° 

Fabre-Luce confesses the falseness of the charge that 
Germany alone opposed the Hague disarmament confer- 
ences. ‘‘The French representative associated himself 
with the German’’ in that of 1899, and in the conference 
of 1907 ‘‘the European press was strongly opposed. It 
was,’’ he concludes, ‘‘a pure farce.’’ ”” 

Two years before the war the heads of the German army 
believed the Central Powers little more than able to cope 
with France and Russia, whose increasing armies and 
superior numbers are detailed by von Moltke in a secret 
memorandum of 1912.28 The German chief of staff, after 
showing that in 1870 Prussia had fought France with her 
own rear secure, says: 


Germany has now to take the field against France with a great 
inferiority in infantry (though with a slight superiority in artil- 
lery) and will further be attacked by Russia in the rear. 


No military man will overlook the fact that both France 
and Russia entered the fight with their rears secure, while 
Germany was utterly surrounded. 

The reason why the Germans dashed through Belgium 
is obvious and was acknowledged by the chancellor, who 
admitted the wrong to that nation. Never was it defended 
by such ingenious arguments as were used by the Allies 
to justify their violation of the neutrality of Greece. More- 
over it is no longer doubtful that the Allies intended to use 
Belgium themselves just as later they used Greece. Most 
significant in this respect is a remark of General Buat of 


* Ludendorff, quoted to me by one of his friends; and the language 

is at all events expressive of the most ordinary military wisdom. 
“<The Limitations of Victory’? (‘‘La Victoire’’), p. 701. 
*<<Tet France Explain,’’ Appendix A, 
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the French General Staff, a remark quoted by General 
Perein in ‘‘L’Ere Nouvelle’? of June 3, 1925. Percin 
quotes from the book of Buat, ‘‘La Concentration Alle- 
mande,’’ published in 1912: 

The Germans know well that Belgian neutrality will not stop 
us any more than them. 

General Percin cites also Michel, futur généralissime des 
armées francaises, as saying in February, 1911, ‘‘The en- 
counter will probably be in Belgium, the classic meeting 
ground of French and German armies.’’ Percin then adds, 
‘‘Nobody in France on reading this report was indignant 
at Germany’s probably violating the neutrality of Bel- 
gium.’’ 

As we have said, that Germany deliberately planned the 
war is an accusation now universally withdrawn. Having 
quoted Poincaré and professional historians, we may add 
the view of Mr. Frank H. Simonds, an able journalist and 
traveler long conspicuous for anti-German views. Mr. 
Simonds says: 

That Germany was a nation of criminals deliberately planning 
to put a torch to the world seems to me not in accord with the 
evidence. That the German statesmen actually desired war in 
1914 and set out to procure it seems equally untrue.” 


Baron Serge Korff, a Russian scholar and diplomat, and 
a strong anti-Bolshevist, reviewing the ‘‘Livre Noir,’’ 
which sets out a multitude of official Russian letters, 
says: 

The reader will put aside this volume with the inevitable con- 
viction that Poincaré long before 1914 had one idea on his mind, 
war with Germany. These documents give a most vivid picture 
of the French pressure exercised upon Russia with that one object 
in view, a war with Germany.” 


In a syndicated article of September, 1924, 
* Quoted in the ‘‘Nation,’’ October 7, 1925. 
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To sum up, the war arose as follows: Russia had been 
intriguing incessantly to reach and control the Darda- 
nelles. British opposition to that ambition having some- 
what declined, the new opponents became the Central 
Powers, of which the weakest was Austria-Hungary. 
Against the latter Russia intrigued through Serbia, a tur- 
bulent, offensive, and willing tool. Serbia kept up in 
Austria-Hungary an agitation among the Slavs more dan- 
gerous than any that Mexico might keep up among the 
negroes of our South. Austria-Hungary could stand it no 
longer without disintegration, for her existence was put 
to the test. The Serbs, however, were saturated with Rus- 
sian money, and the Russians were determined to bring 
about the war through Serbia, so that they themselves 
might be free from the blame of having provoked it and 
appear to be mere honest interveners. As to the Serbs, 
we now have the confession of one Johanovitch, Serbian 
cabinet minister, that in 1914 his Cabinet was possessed of 
precise information that the murderers had set out from 
the Serbian capital to murder the Austrian crown prince 
on Austrian soil, an infamous errand certain to lead to war 
and not made known by the Serbian government or that of 
Austria-Hungary.** 

Austria-Hungary, though by no means a saint in all her 
relations with Serbia, was now put to the supreme test 
of maintaining her rights.*2 No longer would she be re- 


“% Johanovitch’s abominable narrative was intended by him for 
perusal in his own country. It was given to the world, however, by 
Miss Edith Durham in the ‘‘Contemporary Review’’ of January, 
1925, and is universally deemed a very damaging paper. See the 
discussion of it by Professor Sidney Fay in ‘‘Current History’’ for 
October and November, 1925. 

“<The political ideals of Serbia involved the destruction of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire.’’ G. Lowes Dickinson in ‘‘The Inter- 
national Anarchs’’ (1926), p. 412. 
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strained. She issued an ultimatum to Serbia, and to that 
ultimatum Serbia acquiesced, to all except a term ap- 
parently small but in reality most vital, that Austro-Hun- 
garian officials should take part in the Serbian judicial 
investigations of guilt. This Serbia refused, and appar- 
ently, as we now know the facts, refused for a better rea- 
son than the preservation of her own dignity. Incidentally 
we may imagine how we should have acted in some of our 
experiences with Mexican authorities. It may be worth 
our while to suppose that assassins had set out from 
Mexico, with the knowledge of the Mexican Cabinet, to mur- 
der our vice-president and secretary of state on the soil of 
Texas. In such a situation, is it possible we would be 
satisfied to leave the accused to the Mexican court, without 
the presence on the tribunal of some official of our own 
during the trial and without some power on our part to 
extend the examination? As to the Johanovitch admissions, 
the most resolute defender of Serbia, Mr. Seton-Watson, 
along with attempted explanation, does concede: ‘‘The 
erime of Sarajevo is an indelible blot upon the movement 
for Yugo-Slav unity.’’ ** But so powerful was the support 
of Russia, and so sure were the Serbians of that support, 
that they preferred war, backed by Russia, to exposure of 
their guilt. 

Much has been said about a certain sentimental duty of 
Russia toward Serbia, but most Americans will be satis- 
fied with the observation of the great Russian, Count Witte, 
as reported by the French Ambassador Paléologue. Witte 
told Paléologue that ‘‘the ezar has been duped into this 
war by his own advisers,’’ and: ‘‘The Balkan peoples are 
not Slavs but only ill-baptized Turks. Serbia ought to get 
the punishment she has earned.’’ ** 


=¢<Woreign Affairs,’’ New York. 
* Paléologue, ‘‘La Russie des Tsars,’’ pp. 10, 120. 
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Alas! at one time the Russian foreign minister did think 
of leaving the controversy to absolute settlement between 
Serbia and Austria, and at this critical stage he was 
promptly dissuaded by the bellicose Poincaré, who hap- 
pened to be in Petrograd. It is his own ambassador who 
tells the tale: ‘‘Sazonoff is weakening, and we must back 
him ap. 

Nobody pretends that there was not both at Berlin and 
Vienna a military offensive party, but what impartiality 
demands is that notice be taken of equally bellicose parties 
at Paris and Petersburg, and of the fact that the Central 
Powers, being surrounded, had greater reason for anxiety 
and preparation when their relatively secure enemies were 
arming to the hilt while exchanging toasts at reviews. Full 
well was it known that if Russia should fall upon Austria- 
Hungary, Germany was bound by treaty and by military 
necessity to save her one ally. Russia on the other hand 
had no military need for Serbia. She wanted her only as 
a shield in seizing the Dardanelles. As for Austria’s con- 
duct, it is plain that the war she meditated was not a 
world war; and as for Germany, who at first had given 
the Austrian diplomats support, it is to-day indisputable 
that as soon as Russia seized the opportunity to make the 
local war European, Germany exerted herself to the very 
utmost for peace. Russia for her part did design a general 
war; it is well expressed in the words of her own ambassa- 
dor at Paris, Isvolsky: ‘‘a big European war, general and 
decisive.’’°* President Wilson was right when he said that 
the ‘‘origins of the war are obscure,’’ for as the ‘‘ Cambridge 
History of British Foreign Policy’’ now states: 


The World War was precipitated by the action of Russia at a 
moment when conversations between Vienna and Petrograd were 


* Paléologue, op. cit. 
we Livre NOI? i pasoce 
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being renewed, when the Chancellor was at length endeavoring to 
restrain his ally, and when the Kaiser and the Tsar were in tele- 
graphic communication. 


The Russian general mobilization preceded that of Ger- 
many, which remonstrated vigorously against it, and it 
was before any German counter-mobilization that the Rus- 
sian foreign minister telegraphed to his ambassador at 
Paris: 

If there is a question of exercising a moderating influence on 
St. Petersburg, we reject it in advance. 


The reply of this ambassador, Isvolsky, is never to be 
forgotten: 


The French War Minister informs me in earnest tones that the 
Government is firmly resolved on war.” 


The reader naturally asks why France, especially when 
Germany had not yet mobilized, should announce herself 
as resolved on a war in the Balkans. 

We may add from one of the latest reviewers of the 
eauses of the war, Sir John Ewart, an eminent Canadian 
Jurist: °° 

Responsibility for precipitation of hostilities must be attrib- 
uted (1) to Serbia because of her unneighborly conduct; (2) to 
Austria-Hungary because of continuation of her truculent atti- 
tude after receiving Serbia’s reply, and (3) chiefly—conclusively 
—to Russia because of interruption of negotiations for a peaceful 
settlement. 


No writer of acknowledged standing longer contends 
that France tried to restrain Russia, or that she warned 


“This and the preceding quotation are passages suppressed in the 
Russian ‘‘Orange Book’’ as given to the world at the outbreak of 
the war. ‘‘The Falsifications of the Russian Orange Book,’’ Lon- 
don, 1923. 

#8¢‘The Roots and Causes of the War,’’ II, 1173. 
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Russia, as she should have warned her, that if Russia 
should get into a Balkan war the republic would not 
support her in its consequences, which would be an inter- 
vention by Germany. This left war certain also between 
Germany and France; and when Germany asked France 
what her action would be in the war that was approaching 
between Germany and Russia, the reply of France was that 
she would be governed by her own best interests, where- 
upon she immediately mobilized her army. 

As to Great Britain, the Germans then put the question 
to her whether she would remain neutral if Germany 
should refrain from passing through Belgium, an inquiry 
which Grey, responding that he would be governed by 
events, did not report to the House of Commons. He pre- 
fered to let the unanswered Germans, who if Great Britain 
were also to oppose them must of necessity make instant 
use of Belgium, violate Belgian neutrality. This he did in 
order that he might be saved, because he had privately 
and without the knowledge of the majority of his Cabinet 
committed his country to the side of France, and if the 
House of Commons should have accepted the German pro- 
posal, it would have left Grey in a situation humiliating 
and embarrassing. As it was, he took his chances. The 
Germans, receiving no answer, naturally concluded that 
England was certain to be against them, as indeed Grey 
and his party undoubtedly were. As soon as the Germans 
entered Belgium, it was easy for Grey to press for a 
declaration of war; and after that was given, nobody cared 
during the next few years what the errors or craft of di- 
plomacy had been.*® 

So nearly approaching deceit in the eyes of his associate 

*See Lord Loreburn’s ‘‘How the War Came.’’ Loreburn was one 


of the Cabinet from whom Grey had concealed his French nego- 
tiations. 
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cabinet officers were the actions of Grey that two of them, 
Lord Morley and John Burns, resigned; nor can anybody 
well acquainted with the details of these affairs see real 
candor in the explanations attempted by Grey in his 
‘“Twenty-five Years.”’ 

It is notable that Grey did not argue that it was a vio- 
lation of Belgian neutrality which gave England the right 
to go to war. There were many reasons why he would 
not care to take that technical position. The future move- 
ment of the Allied armies might make neutral territory 
very inviting, as was later to be the case in Greece. Nor 
had he perhaps forgotten that England, in defiance of 
Portugal, had made use of Portuguese territory in order to 
attack the Boers. It was left to propagandists and the 
sentimental to invent this argument for the English decla- 
ration of war. Grey for his part, in his speech of August 
3, placed the English movement on the ground of military 
necessity. 

The Allies, taking advantage of the natural sympathy 
felt in the United States for Belgium, joined speedily in an 
outery of those people who were utterly astounded by a war 
not dreamed of, but against which we have learned from 
innumerable memoirs, all the Allies were well prepared. 
Lord Haldane, in ‘‘Before the War,’’ relates that as 
British minister for war he had been preparing for nine 
years in advance.*® The fleet, according to Sir Julian Cor- 
bett, was brought to an efficiency unparalleled in British 
history. Part of the engagement with France was that a 
British regular army of 160,000 men should be sent down, 
as it was sent down, to a given point near the Belgian bor- 
der within twelve days.*t When the war burst Grey calmly 
assured the House ‘‘ we are prepared.’’ 


“Pages 48, 148. 
“<¢Tet France Explain,’’ p. 156. 
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In a subsequent chapter we shall deal specially with the 
armaments of Russia. Those of France are probably suffi- 
cietly detailed in this chapter to shake the certainty of such 
as credulously believed that France was stupid enough not 
to arm herself to the limit before the war. We may, how- 
ever, add a very recent utterance of General Sir F. B. 
Maurice of the British army: 


The French were indeed prepared to attack the Germans every- 
where and at all costs, whether we came in or not. When we 
did come in most of them thought a ready and complete victory 
certain.” 


As it seems to be the habit of writers to contribute their 
own observations concerning these preparations, the present 
writer will say that, conversing a year before the war 
with very frank and agreeable French officers, he found 
them not in the least doubt that the conflict was approach- 
ing, that France was perfectly prepared, that the Russian 
army had been brought to high condition, and, as turned 
out to be true, that the French field-artillery would prove 
far superior to the German. Particularly exultant were 
they as to the success of their field-pieces which had been 
adopted by the Balkan allies in the war just concluded 
against Turkey. Moreover that either or both sides would 
use Belgium was expected. Viviani early in 1914 had 
advised Paléologue of very early war on sending him to 
St. Petersburg.** Lord French in his book, ‘‘1914,’”’ page 
8, shows the careful collaboration of England. Sir Henry 
Wilson ‘‘had been over the ground on whieh it was to 
be fought time after time on his bicycle.’’ #4 

The revelations made as to the intrigues of France and 


“Maurice in a syndicated article in the American press of Octo- 
ber, 1924. ‘‘Livre Noir,’’ I, 297, 326. 

“Paléologue in ‘‘La Revue de Deux Mondes,’’ January, 1921, 

“*At the Supreme War Council,’’ by Captain Wright, p. 39. 
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Russia and their embarrassing correspondence with the 
heads of the British government became so striking that in 
1923 an American senator made an exhaustive study of the 
subject. His brochure can be found in the ‘‘ Congressional 
Record’’ for December 18, 1923. He had been, he said, a 
consistent friend of France throughout the war, but he 
eould no longer avoid conclusions exceedingly disagreeable 
and very different from what he had at first believed. Not 
excusing the military spirit of Germany, he nevertheless 
expressed his amazement at the designs and the armaments 
of the Entente Powers. Those armaments were so great 
that 


The Entente Allies should have conquered Germany and Austria 
within a few months considering the enormous preponderance of 
power in favor of the Entente Allies. It should have been a 
profitable war in the matter of colonial possessions, annexations, 
and indemnities, but its prolongation for four years was very 
unexpected and costly. 


Every American should read Senator Owen’s remarkable 
summary of what may be called the post-war evidence, an 
evidence of which neither Colonel House, President Wilson, 
the Cabinet, nor the American people had any conception. 
Senator Owen says: 


The records appear to demonstrate that the German militaristie 
rulers did not will the war, tried to avoid the war, and only went 
into war because of their conviction that the persistent mobiliza- 
tions of Russia and France meant a determination on war, and 
were secretly intended as a declaration of war by Russia and 
France against Germany. The records show that the Russian 
and French leaders were determined on war and intended the 
mobilizations as the beginning of a war which had for many 
years been deliberately prepared and worked out by complete 
plans of campaign through annual military conferences. 

*<<Oongressional Record,’’ December 18, 1923, p. 364, 
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It is mot sarprising thet President Wilken as we chal 
hereafter show, repeatedir exhiiited bs Gitrast ef the 
Entente diplomats. The Alle: should heve hed a speed 
congue. They were Slew t win ched lease thr re 
fused t pet their western emmikes: under one commend. 
When they did that im ISIS, ther swift reversed the 


emery. 

All that we imow af Woodrew Wiker’s intima ex 
Vversatoms ahout mentrality shows thet whike bs feligs 
as te the origins ef the sie. Netetthtending wre i 
exdents to the camtrarr, ame may say that bis decaded prefer 
ence if mot bis positive determination was te beep ant ef 
the war. Two things were destined t free him am: Est, 
be made am early misstep im the tamtelining path between 
the combatants; second, there credualliy pervaded the m2 
Ton, etaduslir led every chemnal af inden, and grade. 
ally intoxiated te the wimest every ame iz power and in 
the Cabinet Heelf, a wirinlic propaganda, manefeetered be 
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overwhelm the Jodrement af men. 

Meanwhile our people under the Gre of foreign ingrati. 
tade may weleome an impartial semmerr fem a Boe 
who has at great lemeth explored the origins of the war: 
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mienlon assertion. 
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Smemte in world sfisirs is as true as that the Tinted Ningdem has 
aemgmad that postion far the last are homGrd yess, 

& Germanys desre fer a eeme ay was hed an. Ge Same 
TSESOES EF Those which actuated dhe United SGnpiom, tamatr, 
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protection of coasts, protection of commerce, protection of colo- 
nies, and diplomatie influence. 

5. Of imperialism all virile nations have been guilty. The 
victors in the recent war and their friends made the most of their 
opportunity. Previously to her defeat Germany was no excep- 
tion to the general rule.“ 


It is the immediate origins of the war that we have 
thus far discussed; the roots lie deeper. The war un- ¢ 
doubtedly sprang from Great Britain’s fear and jealousy 
of Germany, who was rapidly invading her trade through- 
out the world. It was a natural, inevitable dislike, some- 
thing inherent in nations as in individuals, an apprehen- 
sion of the loss of prestige and power. The aspirations of 
Germany in turn were those usually found in a rising peo- 
ple; the schemes to thwart her were those usually found 
in a people already enjoying domination. 

Probably the German project of the Bagdad Railway | 
was the final signal to Britain to prepare for a conclusive 
struggle at arms with a rival growing so rapidly that only 
arms could break her. The project itself had not one ele- 
ment hostile to Great Britain, but it would clearly enhance 
the resources of Germany. Most useful to Europe, in no 
way concealed, a controlling interest being offered to other 
nations, it nevertheless would benefit the trade of Germany 
more than that of Great Britain or France. The British 
would not lose so much as the Germans would gain. The 
eastern Mediterranean trade of Great Britain would prob- 
ably be diverted from the ocean. Why take chances? 
Great shipping interests grew uneasy, All the Turkish 
trade would fall into German hands, and this meant a still 
further expansion of German manufactures. States, alas, 

“Sir John Ewart, ‘‘Roots and Causes of the War,’’ pp. 477-8. 
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are human because their citizens are human. The British 
cast their influence for the first time with Russia, which de- 
sired Turkey to be weak and was unscrupulous enough at 
any time to undertake a war to recover the Dardanelles. 

What German industry meant, Great Britain already 
well knew. Let us take one illustration. By the invention 
of chemical dyes the Germans had thrown out of employ- 
ment whole tribes in India and had annihilated the profits 
of their British employers. 

Many persons are satisfied to lay the strife to the growth 
of the German navy. That was only either the excuse 
or the immediate cause. It was not the foundation. North- 
cliffe’s party raged in equal degree against the Boers be- 
cause they would not let British capitalists swamp their 
government with a citizenship desired in so remote a coun- 
try only so long as it was necessary to disembowel it of 
gold or precious stones. The real grievance between Great 
Britain and Germany was the growth of German trade. 
Long before the Germans had a navy that could be called 
such, long before Germany had begun to build what was 
afterward called her navy, the British had become angry 
at ‘‘Made in Germany,’’ a mark everywhere turning up 
in continental Europe, in the British Isles, and in the 
British Dominions beyond the seas. As early as Septem- 
ber 11, 1897, the ‘‘Saturday Review,’’ a London journal 
of good standing, printed an article, which, considering 
that, London newspapers are on foreign affairs kept well 
under the control of the Foreign Office, was reprehensible 
and dangerous. Often quoted, it deserves to be quoted 
again. It describes a situation which is now that of the 
United States and Great Britain: 


England with her long history of successful aggression, with 
her marvelous conviction that in pursuing her own interests she 
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is spreading light among nations, and Germany, bone of the same 
bone, blood of the same blood, compete in every corner of the 
globe. . . . If Germany were extinguished to-morrow, the day 
after to-morrow there is not an Englishman in the world who 
would not be the richer. Nations have fought for years over a 
city or a right of succession; must they not fight for two hundred 
and fifty million pounds of yearly commerce? 


In the profound, the traditional policy of Great Britain, 
maxims centuries old are cherished no less than in ancient 
Rome, maxims acknowledged by all as fundamental and 
never to be yielded to sentiment. A time arrived about 
the year 1900 when the sagacious rulers of Great Britain 
acknowledged in secret the arrival of a world power whom 
they dare not meet in equal battle. The policy that had 
crushed Spain, France, and Holland, the policy of power- 
ful alliances, must be invoked for unequal war. The great- 
ness of Britain is not founded on naval prowess alone. It 
is founded on arts of diplomacy that have never been 
equaled, arts at no time intrusted to the people or Parlia- 
ment but to a sort of Venetian Council of Ten, sitting be- 
hind closed doors and empowered to make alliances and to 
arrange campaigns in whispers whole years in advance. 


CHAPTER VI 


IF WE HAD INTERVENED EARLY 


of people from the beginning of the war down 
to the present time because he did not plunge us 
into the European carnage immediately. Some would 
have had us in the fray the day after the Germans invaded 
Belgium. Roosevelt, they ery, would have lost no time, 
forgetting as some of them do that Roosevelt in this mat- 
ter recommended that we remain neutral. But the Lusi- 
tania horror, they are quite clear, shoyld have decided our 
wavering professor. American ladies and gentlemen in 
London and Paris were very sure of this. As for our 
ambassador, Page, he would not listen to anybody’s saying 
a word to the contrary. Those who were fond of abusing 
the president consulted no humors except their own, and 
in many cases consulted no interests except their own. In 
some these views were extreme, sentimentalism founded 
on utter ignorance of the origins of the war and of the two 
sides of the argument. In others, such opinions were in- 
flamed by the desire to fill their pockets. The hero of a 
hundred profits burned with patriotism. Rejoicing in the 
fortune he had already made, he would upbraid the head of 
this government for not having sent our youth to battle 
at the first sound of the bugle on foreign soil. 
Woodrow Wilson, however, had different views of his 
obligations. After he did go into the war, it is true, much 
fell from his lips that seems inconsistent with his attitude 
118 
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in its early stages, but now that so much of his intimate 
life has been revealed, we know that he was determined to 
keep the country out of the war as long as he could. As 
to the Lusitania, which greatly inflamed our public at the 
time, it is surprising to learn that notwithstanding the 
popular rage there was no headlong general zeal among 
our people to plunge into the distant battle. A journalist 
in the highest degree qualified to tell us what public opin- 
ion was on this point, David Lawrence, says: 


It is singular that while a few people on the Eastern seaboard 
were clamoring for war, a careful examination of the editorials 
showed that out of one thousand compiled by telegram in the 
thirty days after the Lusitania was sunk, less than half a dozen 
indicated a belief that war should be declared.’ 


Even when the Belgian delegation came to this country 
to present their case to the president, Theodore Roosevelt 
on September 23, 1915, declared that it was ‘‘eminently 
desirable that we remain entirely neutral.’’? Let us con- 
sider what action Congress took to exhibit the rage of our 
countrymen. That body, which alone has the power to 
declare war, did not receive from a single one of its mem- 
bers a resolution that we come to the aid of Belgium; this 
applies particularly to Elihu Root, who remained a senator 
one and a half years after the invasion of Belgium, and 
yet never made a protest.® 

Now, the fact is that if we had gone into that awful 
war before 1917, and certainly had we gone in as early as 
1915, we should have created a terrible Frankenstein’s 
monster. We must have placed Europe under a dark, 
gloomy, and corrupt power. We must have violated every 

2 Lawrence, p. 197. 

2Tumulty, p. 227, This article was in the ‘‘Outlook.’’ Creel, p. 


43, 
* Creel, p. 43. 
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one of the principles for which the Allies assured us they 
were fighting. We must have extended a despotism so 
powerful as to be beyond attack. Indeed, we must within 
a year or two have heard the cries of Britain to come 
again to her aid, and suffered the reproaches of American 
expatriates in London end Paris, for leaving our work 
unfinished, for desertin;; Europe, and for not shedding 
more of our blood in the cause of gentle nations, of grate- 
ful and disinterested nations. 

‘‘This is your war too,’’ the Allies would hotly remind 
us. ‘‘This is our war,’’ they also would say, those pam- 
pered Americans who had spent joyous days in British 
clubs or country houses or had glutted themselves at Paris. 
‘‘This is not our war,’ the plain people of our country 
would murmur, though, multitudes of whom had come from 
war-pestered Europe, or had heard from the lips of immi- 
grant parents how savage, how frequent, and how selfish 
had been its innumerable conflicts. 

We had always believed, in nearly all our grades of 
social life, that in spite of the faults of this democracy, 
one could count on what was called the common sense of the 
American people. Let those who persisted in pushing us 
into the most dreadful of all European wars explain, if 
they can, whether by shedding our blood and pouring out 
billions of dollars in those distant lands we either settled 
the strifes of Europe or received in return so much as ordi- 
nary gratitude. The French Republic has not even yet 
passed a resolution of its Parliament thanking us for that 
great army which came to her aid over the wide seas in 
the darkest hours of her defense. 

Every form of taunt was applied to Woodrow Wilson to 
make him violate the plain wishes of the majority. At the 
least indication that he might take such a step, he was the 
good, the wise, the resolute Wilson; at every hesitation he 
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was a man to be blushed for, a poltroon, a pitiful maker of 
phrases. 

Nor is Colonel House among those who are to be com- 
mended for self-control and common sense in 1915. In 
his diary for June, 1915, he actually records that if he 
had been in Wilson’s place, he would have recalled Gerard 
and dismissed Bernstorff, a proceeding which he knew 
perfectly well would be the prelude to war.* Yet as early 
as September 20, 1914, he had noted: 


Jf Germany were thoroughly crushed, there would be no hold- 
ing Russia back and the situation would be hardly less promising 
than in the past.° 


And a month before he had also made the entry: 


If the Allies win it means largely the dominion. of Russia on the 
Continent of Europe. 


His biographer, who of course did not have the space to 
publish all the House files, apparently has nothing to 
qualify this, for he remarks: 

To his mind the greatest menace to civilization lay in the 
possibility of the conquest of Europe by Tsarist Russia." 


Apparently, though, House was willing to risk all this, 
and indeed his diary and letters shows that he was willing, 
if only Great Britain be made secure, not against annihila- 
tion, for that he never appeared to dread, but against the 
loss of her greatness. 

House is the less to be excused for such sentiments, be- 
cause he at all events, by his at least superficial acquain- 
tance with affairs abroad, was perfectly aware, as he has 
left abundant record, that if the Allies should succeed, the 


* House, II, 31. *House, I, 285. 
5 House, I, 328. "House, I, 318. 
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domination of Europe by the ezar of Russia was certain. 
He had said this in the early part of 1914 before the war, 
and he repeated it on August 22, 1914.8 It was he who 
had had his attention drawn to the one great reason why 
Wilson ought not to have gone into the war during the 
» period of the fullness and vigor of Russia. First, at that 
time it seemed probable that the Allies could win the war, 
. no matter which side had begun it. Second, at that time 
Russia, assisted by us, must certainly come out of the con- 
flict perfectly able to seize, as she secretly was bargaining 
to seize, large portions of foreign territory and must be 
able to menace even Great Britain. 

So important and so little understood, though, is the 
Russian growth and power that it becomes necessary to 
dwell upon her unequaled human resources, which were 
being prepared on the basis of a war of invasion. ‘‘The 
road to Constantinople lies through Berlin.’’ Few Ameri- 
cans indeed knew what everybody of consequence in Lon- 
don or Paris knew, that the chances of Russia’s profiting 
by the war were immense and that one of the reasons why 
the German military party had become so strong in its 
own country was the universal fear there of the un- 
paralleled army of the Russian population, from which 
Germany was separated by no mountains, by no sea, and 
not even by an English Channel. None of us had the slight- 
est idea that there was building up in Russia an army to 
which this earth had afforded no parallel in numbers, and 
that it was being equipped with everything necessary to 
modern warfare. They knew better abroad, however, in 
Entente circles. Even the unfriendly Repington, a military 
critic of a very high order, conceded : 

The possibility of a war on two fronts is the nightmare of 
German strategists, and considering the pace at which Russia has 

® House, I, 285. 
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been building up her armies since 1905, the nightmare is not 
likely to be soon conjured away.’ 


The French would not let the Russians desist from arma- 
ment on Germany’s east or the Russians let the French 
desist from armament on Germany’s west. Even before 
the affair at Serajevo the ‘‘Bourse Gazette’’ at Petrograd 
had cried out: 


Russia is ready and hopes that France is ready. 


The French in turn loaned great sums of money to the 
Russians, insisting that a large part of this money be 
applied to the building of military railways to the Ger- 
man frontier. The Germans indeed had built such rail- 
ways toward the French frontier; but Germany was a 
country surrounded, whereas both France and Russia had 
their rears secure and would fight with every advantage 
in numbers and from protected bases. 

Even our Ambassador Gerard, who uttered many most 
unfriendly observations on the Germans, concedes: 


To the outsider the Germans seem a fierce and martial people, 
but in reality the mass of the Germans, in consenting to the great 
sacrifice entailed by their enormous preparations for war, have 
been actuated by fear.” 


It is no wonder that President Eliot’s second thought 7* 
was that there must exist elements in the situation at the 
outbreak of the war known specially to Germany and not 
known to the world at large. Such there were indeed. 
The most corrupt military clique in Europe had control 
of the ezar. That clique had violated, and members of it 
upon the witness-stand after the war admitted that they 


* Morel, ‘‘Truth and the War,’’ p. 18. 
w<‘My Four Years in Germany,’’ p. 92. 
4 Ante, p. 96, 
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had violated, the orders of the czar to stop mobilization 
when the kaiser was imploring the czar to wait.’? 

Most observers of American sentiment will agree that 
Russia was taken very little into account, either as one of 
the authors of the war, or as a great and armed power 
likely to win it. What misled many of us was that in the 
later stages of the fray the Russians fell short of equip- 
ment. From this it was imagined that she set out in the 
war poorly equipped. A greater error could not be imag- 
ined. The first Russian hosts were thoroughly armed, and 
their preparation was supervised by the French, always 
the great masters of the art of war. The collaboration be- 
tween the French and the Russians was constant. Three 
times in three successive years preceding the war did the 
French and the Russian military staffs confer, their min- 
utes fortunately surviving and coming to light through 
the revolution in Russia. According to those minutes: 

It is essential that Germany shall be attacked at the same time 
on the west and on the east.” 


‘We now may go somewhat into the details of the Rus- 
sian preparation. 

Prostrated by the loss of the war against Japan, the 
Russian military machine was repaired with great expedi- 
tion through enormous loans in France; and it may be 
noted that in 1905 the Germans might have fallen upon 
France, as Witte concedes,** without the possibility of aid 
from Russia. As it was, though the Germans had a con- 
siderable grievance in what is known as the Moroceo inei- 
dent, they let France alone, while her ally proceeded to 
replenish her exhausted resources of war. By 1911 Rus- 


™ Professor Oman’s ‘‘Outbreak of the War,’’ a brochure pub- 
lished by His Majesty’s Stationer’s Office. 

*<<<Tet France Explain,’’ Appendix H. 

“ Witte, ‘‘Memoirs,’’ p. 298. 
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sia was again a formidable military power. At the end 
of 1912, von Moltke, in a memorandum to the German war 
minister (he was at that time expecting Rumania to be an 
ally of the Central Powers), comments: 


A comparison of the forces which Germany, Austria, and Rou- 
mania combined can put into the field against Russia reveals a 
Russian superiority of 1374 battalions, 319 squadrons, and 82 
batteries. 


For the moment, he says, the Triple Alliance could with- 
stand Russia alone, but he adds: 


When we look forward to the future, we must keep present in 
our minds the fact that in view of the enormous sums Russia is 
spending on the reorganization of her army, she will be stronger 
with every year that passes. It is just as impossible for Germany 
to try to compete with Russia as a land power, as it is for her to 
attempt to catch up with England as a sea power.” 


The universal service law of Russia required four years 
with the colors, and the German Staff computed her re- 
serves in 1913 at 2,292,000 men. In the autumn of 1913 
General Joffre of France headed a mission to St. Peters- 
burg, and, departing, remarked, ‘‘The Russian Army is at 
this moment the mightiest in the world.’’ 

The Russian war minister, Sukhomlinoff, announced him- 
self ready for war in 1914. 

From 1905 to 1914 Russia expended £495,144,622 on her 
military preparations; Germany, £448,025,543. The com- 
bined expenditures of France and Russia during that 
decade exceeded the combined expenditures of Germany 
and Austria by £159,798,931. Nothing could stop the 
Russian pace. In 1914 she had expended £105,000,000 

% Von Moltke’s memorandum of December, 1919, is set out by 


Ludendorff in his work, ‘‘The General Staff and Its Problems,’’ 
I, 57. 
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as against a German expenditure of £59,000,000; and when 
the armies were at last able to take the field, if we discard 
the assistance rendered by Italy or England to either side, 
we find Germany and Austria with men subject to instant 
orders to march to the number of 1,176,741, and France 
and Russia with men to the number of 2,102,532. 

It is surprising to learn that in guns the Central Powers 
were inferior to the combination of France and Russia, 
the latter having 7368 as against 5720 of the former. It 
was in heavy batteries alone that the Central Powers had 
the excess, for in guns of horse or field the total for the 
Central Powers was 7368 against 10,624 for France and 
Russia. As we have already stated, this takes no account 
whatever of the assistance to be derived from England and 
Belgium, nor of the hopefully expected and at last real- 
ized assistance from Italy.*® 

But the Russians were not satisfied with the preparation 
of armies. They prepared also for the swift movement of 
those armies, a feature in which alone Germany had been 
able, up to the war, to retain a distinct advantage. Mili- 
tary railways were provided to permit the immediate 
transport of troops from Moscow, St. Petersburg, and 
Kazan to the German and Austrian frontiers. A part of 
the loans from France were obtained on the express prom- 
ise of Russia that she would build these lines. Even the 
Siberian Railway was double-tracked to bring up the seat- 
tered reserves in the East. In 1912 two great private 
roads, one from Sosnowice to Warsaw, and another from 
Alexandrov to Warsaw, were purchased by the govern- 
ment, and in the same year the Polish railway officials were 
removed and their places taken by Russians. 

It was in 1913 believed by the German General Staff 


*See Neilson’s ‘‘How Diplomats Make War,’’ passim; Ewart, 
Ohap. XVII; ‘‘Let France Explain,’’ Chap. X. 
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that the Russian field force of the first line could be ready 
on the fifth day of mobilization, and of the second line on 
the eighth. In the spring of 1914 there were enormous * 
preparations in Russia, and this before the incident at 
Sarajevo, the Duma sanctioning increases equal to the en- 
tire peace strength of the Austrian-Hungarian armies. 
Test mobilizations were continually occurring, supplies 
imported, coal reserves increased, and rolling stock greatly 
multiplied, while a stop was put to the export of grain."” 

No proper conception can be had of the origin of the 
war and of the evils which would have come of our acting 
quickly on the side of Russia unless we inform ourselves 
of the terrible country on the east side of Germany. The 
growth of that country has been similar to that of all 
despotisms, a growth by practically uninterrupted war, for, 
as Dr. Dillon has said: 


In a word, the development of Tsardom postulated a state of 
warfare with its neighbors.” 


The very pro-English Homer Lea *® has summed up ithe 
story of this terrible expansion by the sword. He tells us 
that Russia, in order to get control of the Baltic, waged 
twenty-one years of war; to gain Little and White Russia, 
three years of war with Poland; and to acquire the border- 
land of the Black Sea, four years of war with Turkey. Its 
despotism in Finland it established in a conflict of one 
year and fifteen months. Then it turned to the Black Sea 


Many of the details given above can be had from two very 
accurate books not translated: ‘‘The Russian Mobilization and the 
Outbreak of the War,’’ by von Eggeling, German military attaché 
at St. Petersburg; ‘‘The German General Staff in Preparation,’’ 
by General von Kuhl. Their comments and data have been generally 
accepted as correct. 

*<<Helipse of Russia,’’ pp. 23-29. 

**<The Day of the Saxon,’’ passim. 
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again with three more wars against Turkey, besides the 
Crimean conflict against the coalition in Western Europe. 
It conducted two wars to subject the Caucasus and the dis- 
trict of the Caspian, and then sixty-two years of conflict 
with the highlanders of the Caucasus. Its Afghan frontier 
it established in campaigns lasting thirty years. The Rus- 
sian despotism could not desist from war. Let war stop, 
the enslaved subjects would gradually mutiny against the 
tyrant. In all these wars, even when, as in the case of 
Japan, they were unsuccessful, the court party reaped a 
harvest of commissions. 

So long as Russia had been a menace to Great Britain, 
publicity was given to her dangerous expansion, but very 
naturally this exposure stopped when she became Britain’s 
friend. The German people had always dreaded the growth 
of Russia. They regarded themselves as certain in time 
to have to contend with it. The plan of what is called 
Mittel-Europa grew out of the despair of the Germans, 
who found themselves shut off from the raw materials of 
the earth by great powers that were already established 
whichever way they turned. To expand through the Bal- 
kans and into Asia Minor seemed harmless enough and the 
only remaining way of supplying the Central Powers with 
food and munitions in case of a general European war. 
From the moment that Great Britain became a silent 
partner in the alliance of France and Russia, the danger 
of the Central Empires was more extreme than that of any 
other country in the world, for it was only a question 
of time until the unprincipled masters of Russia would 
make use of the great alliances they had formed on the 
other side of Germany. 


Russia has the largest increase in population in the world. If 
it treats its people wastefully, they grow again. In addition, it 
has forest and arable land in abundance. Its European forest 
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land is in proportion to that of Germany-Austria-Hungary as 168 
to 33. Then too there are the Caucasian and Siberian forests, 
and forests are increasing in value, as we have already said, in 
world economics. Russia’s European agricultural area is in pro- 
portion to that of the two Central European Powers as 210 to 68. 
Russia’s wheat production is in proportion to that of Central 
Europe as 228 to 112, and the product per hectare of Russian 
land may still be immensely increased. The number of cattle and 
sheep is great, and above all is capable of increase. In beet 
sugar Russia comes next to Germany and Austria-Hungary. The 
number of its cotton spindles is less than that in Germany but 
more than that in Austria-Hungary. In coal it ranks compara- 
tively low, but in petroleum it stands higher than all the countries 
together except the United States. In iron ore it surpasses 
Austria-Hungary. In pig iron it ranks only a little below France, 
the fifth iron Power in the world. Its gold cannot be compared 
with the stores of Great Britain and the United States, but stands 
much the highest in Europe. ... We need to be well ahead in 
mid-Europe in order not to be overpowered.” 


The terror which Russia put into the hearts of Western « 


Europe after the fall of Germany is apparent in the ex- 
treme alarm which France immediately felt concerning 


the ragged legions of Trotzky and Lenin. With Germany * 


no longer armed against Russia, France, in spite of all the 
territory intervening between her and her former ally, 
felt at once the same fear for which she reproached Ger- 
many when Russia was at the height of her power. 

In the chapter on the origins of the war, we have 
sketched, and unfortunately had space only to sketch, the 
intrigues by which the Russian court, bribing the French 
press through Raffalovitch, and stimulating the quarrel- 


» Naumann’s ‘‘ Mittel-Europa,’’ translated as ‘‘Central Europe,’’ 
Knopf, p. 210. This book was written in 1915, the first year of the 
war, when the helplessness of Germany against the British blockade 
was painfully apparent. 
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some Poincaré through Isvolsky, had during the three years 
preceding the Great War deliberately worked up the 
French people to the humor of following Russia in her 
intrigues in the Balkans, intrigues now clearly shown to 
have designed a Serbian war with Austria-Hungary as a 
pretext for Russia’s plunging into it with all her allies 
in her train. 

As has been said in a previous chapter, Germany was a 
country without a single natural frontier, and in reviewing 
the greatness of nations we must never fail to take into 
account a defect of that sort. France, with the Pyrenees, 
the Alps, and the seas, had only one exposure, a narrow 
one toward Germany on the east. Russia had a long 
frontier, but the depths of her land were impenetrable, 
and like France she had her rear secure. Great Britain 
as an island had natural frontiers on every side. 

But it was the awful numbers of Russia, now putting 
herself rapidly on a basis for modern warfare in its highest 
development, with a splendid French army bound by treaty 
to assist on the other side of Germany, that were gravely 
menacing Germany and giving her the most legitimate ex- 
cuse in Europe for a military preparedness which after all 
we find was less than that of her neighbors. To get some 
idea of the situation, we must consider what would be felt 
in New York if as near as Boston there was a foreign 
nation of one hundred and fifty millions, and another as 
near on the south as Maryland. Let a Frenchman depict 
this baleful situation. Marcel Sembat expresses it vividly 
thus: 


The German had grown up under the shadow of an avalanche 
over his head, an avalanche always liable to break loose and roll 
down upon him, an avalanche of savagery, barbarous, brutal 
masses threatening to run over his land and to swallow his 
civilization. 
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The views of an eminent Englishman may also be given 
as to that civilization which Russia was making insecure 
and preparing to attack with the pledged assistance of 
France and the probable assistance of Britain. No less 
a person than Dean Inge of St. Paul’s says, ‘‘ Whether we * 
hate the Germans or not, theirs was the best governed 
country in Europe,’’ and, ‘‘The government of Germany 
under the Kaiser was very pure, much purer than that of 
France, England, or America.’’ 24 

A French historian pays great homage to the Prussian 
dynasty. Henri Lichtenberger of the Sorbonne says: 


Prussia was guided to her destiny by a dynasty inspired by a 
high sense of duty, solicitous above all for the good of the state, 
living for their sovereign mission alone, for the greatness of the 
kingdom.” 


With the virtues of Spartan frugality even those who * 
are friendly to Great Britain cannot credit her ruling 
class. Their very officers carry into the camps in time of 
peace, and sometimes also in times of war, a degree of 
luxury urknown to the military of other countries, which 
would regard this luxury as incompatible with efficiency, 
endurance, and future prowess. 

Ambassador Gerard, perhaps not very willingly, con- * 
cedes: 


There is no leisure class among the Junkers. They are all 
workers, patriotic, honest, and devoted to the Emperor and the 
Fatherland. If it is possible that government by one class is to 
be suffered, then the Prussian Junkers have proved themselves 
more fit for rule than any class in all history. Their virtues are 
Spartan, their minds narrow but incorruptible, and their bravery 
and patriotism undoubted. One cannot but admire them and 
their stern virtues. This class, largely because of its poverty and 


™<(New York Times,’’ May 2, 1925. 
™<‘Fvolution of Modern Germany,’’ pp. 78, 80. 
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its constant occupation, does not travel, nor does the casual tour- 
ist or health seeker in Germany come in contact with these men.” 


Mr. Gerard’s book is not altogether a kindly view of the 
German people. He lived among them when they were 
deeply irritated toward us through our indulgence of the 
British violation of our rights at sea, as Page found the 
English irritated or half satisfied by turns as they could or 
could not do with us exactly as they pleased; but Page, 
agreeing with the British, had no occasion to write a book 
so full of severities as has Mr. Gerard. Again, though, our 
late ambassador to Berlin concedes the great qualities of the 
ruling class: 


These Spartans do not care either for money or for the luxury 
which it brings. Their life is on very simple lines both in the 
army and navy, in order that the officers shall not vie with one 
another in expenditure, and in order that the poorer officers and 
their wives shall not be subjected to the humiliation which would 
be caused if they had to live in constant contact with brother offi- 
cers living on a more luxurious footing.” 


No fair-minded man, viewing this whole subject after 
the passions of war have passed away, can feel that Great 
Britain was justified in a policy of extending over Central 
Europe the despotism of Russia. This is what the com- 
bined warfare of the three allied powers meant, powers 
who were safely counting upon the assistance of Italy too. 
* Had we for our part joined in the war at a time when 
it could have expanded that despotism, our act would have 
been an abomination. As for Great Britain, she had indeed 
reason to be apprehensive if in any war Germany should 
prevail over France. What she had to fear, though, was 
not the loss of security but a diminution of it. Even if the 


=<<My Four Years,’’ p. 123. 
*Tbid., p. 257. 
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Germans had taken the Belgian coast, the military situation 
of England would have been no more serious than that 
under which France had lived, and not half so serious as 
that under which Germany had struggled into at least two 
generations of security. 


CHAPTER VII 


SIR EDWARD GREY 


did in concealment, Sir Edward Grey always pre- 
served a certain piety in adroitness while appearing 
to grieve over the troublesome consequences of his own cal- 
culated steps. Knowing that his country abounds in very 
good people who are inclined to assert their ideals, he 
adapted his face and words to the moderate and the virtu- 
ous. The worst thing he ever did was to write memoirs, for 
while these leave him adored in simple vicarages they have 
hopelessly exposed him to the students of detail. As this 
statesman had so much to do with the foreign policy of our 
country in its most critical era, it is well to give a full ac- 
count of him. 
Long trained among the old-fashioned diplomats, he was 
a graduate of the English method. The English foreign 
service, in accordance with unbroken tradition, is chosen 
from a very limited portion of the public. According to 
this class, whatever is to the advantage of Great Britain is 
to be defended, not merely as expedient, but as downright 
moral and for the good of the world. Whether it be toler- 
ating Christian massacres to avoid offending Turkey, or 
later bombarding Turks in order to seize their Egypt, 
or forcing Chinese to swallow opium, or praising an Ameri- 
can ambassador for announcing himself ready to violate his 
government’s express instructions, it is not to be apologized 
for even when it is beyond the possibility of explanation. 
134 


® ya in evasion, scrupulous in misstatement, can- 
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A perfect example of Grey’s always leaving what lawyers 
eall ‘a good record’’ is his foiling the Russian Isvolsky’s 
attempt in 1908 to get British consent to the opening of the 
Dardanelles, long closed against Russia by Turkey with the 
known backing of Great Britain. Isvolsky, as soon as Brit- 
ain felt the need of Russia, personally pressed this thing 
on Grey, who, now that he had to have some sort of Russian 
alliance, piously admits, ‘‘We must abandon the policy of 
blocking her access to the sea.’’ He puts him off, he makes 
no counter-offer, and yet he appears to agree with him! 
In his memoirs he records the following, which, since every- 
body knows Britain’s fear that Russian war-ships, if they 
could pass the Dardanelles, might some day attack the Brit- 
ish line of Indiamen, must provoke a smile: 


But the moment was inopportune. Turkey was hurt and sore 
at the slight put upon her by Austria and Bulgaria. It was hard 
enough that she should suffer this at the outset. What we hoped 
was a new and better era at Coustantinople. We could not agree 
to add to her hardships by forcing upon her at once the embar- 
rassing question of the Straits. If later on the consent of Turkey 
was obtained, this must be by satisfactory agreement and not by 
pressure or squeeze.” 


Why does this man not frankly say that, as it was against ° 


his country’s interest to grant Isvolsky’s request, he put 
the Russian off as best he could? No, in relating it at this 
late day he must still resort to cant, sheer cant in his rea- 
sons. He would not be rude to the good sultan of Turkey! 
No, it would not be right to grieve him just then! 


Let no man imagine that in British official circles at * 


home or abroad there prevails that delightfully frank sin- 
cere disposition we meet in Britons in business or travel. 
Far from it. When the island is concerned, the individual 
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vanishes and the collective Briton appears, a creature 
wholly unlike the individual. Nor is the phenomenon new. 
We see it nearly every day in private corporations, the 
trustees of which may be separately very fair and yet col- 
lectively not only unfair but even dishonest. 

Never is the British diplomat on the defensive. For in- 
stance, had it been necessary for the British to violate Bel- 
gium, Grey never would have made Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
frank admission that the act was wrong. No, his Majesty’s 
government will at a later day divulge its secret informa- 
tion that the Belgian government has been preparing action 
on the side of his Majesty’s enemies! That would have been 
Sir Edward’s style. We have already seen the absolute 
hypocrisy of his talk when he was attacking the neutrality 
of Greece. Greece wished to go into the war, though she 
did not wish to go into the war. He felt in honor bound 
to put 150,000 men on Greek territory at once to protect 
her in so independent an action. 

It has not been left to the present writer, long on record 
as favorable to Sir Edward Grey through a previous book, 
to accuse this kindly gentleman of double dealing. His 
own countrymen have done that, several of them with abun- 
dant followers, as Lord Loreburn of his own Cabinet, in 
““How the War Came,’’ and Morel in that crushing bro- 
chure, ‘‘The Secret History of a Great Betrayal.’’ For 
Sir Edward, during his period of office, secretly established 
most serious military engagements with France and Russia 
without the knowledge of Parliament and even without the 
knowledge of a majority of the Cabinet. As these oral 
arrangements became prolonged into intimacy, difficulties 
arose. The French began to wish something in writing. 
They wished to know expressly where they stood, whether 
Great Britain was bound. 

It is intensely interesting to follow Grey’s adroitness. 
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‘The military conversations were henceforth to be direct.’’ 
This after 1906. ‘‘The question that preoccupied me most ® 
anxiously was how to answer Cambon’s request for a prom- 
ise of military or naval support.’’ France, he says, was 
beginning to fear that all this intimacy with the British 
staff was exposing her to German anger without the cer- 
tainty of British support. Cambon finally squeezed out of 
him in November, 1912, after what Lord Haldane describes 
as seven years of collaboration between France and Great 
Britain for war, a letter which recited that of course no- 
body was to be bound and there was no engagement for 
war, but a letter which he dared not and did not show to 
any other persons than Asquith and Haldane. As this 
bit of writing, when it was later discovered, infuriated some 
fine Britons who, sitting in the Cabinet with Grey, had a 
right to be consulted about it in advance, Morley, Burns, 
and Loreburn, it is worth reading for the benefit of those 
Americans who adore the simplicity of Sir Edward Grey. 

It must be remembered that the British public knew 
nothing of these Anglo-French military and naval colla- 
borations which Grey says became in 1906 ‘‘direct.’’* The 
letter that Grey now addressed to Cambon, after carefully 
reciting as we have stated that everybody was to remain 
quite free, concluded with a paragraph exceedingly signifi- 
cant, considering that the two powers had through Sir John 
French, Haldane, Churchill, and General Sir Henry Wilson 
been like companions in barracks with Joffre, Foch, and 
Pétain.* 

I agreed that if either Government had grave reason to expect 5 
an unprovoked attack by a third power or something that threat- 

® Grey, I, 74. 

“Professor Bernadotte Schmitt, always pro-Ally in his arguments 
and conclusions, considers that the concluding paragraph is just as 


clear in its war purpose as the Franco-Russian. ‘‘American Histori- 
eal Review,’’ April, 1924, p. 459. 
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ened the general peace, it should immediately discuss with the 
other whether both Governments should act together to prevent 
aggression and to preserve peace, and if so, what measures they 
would be prepared to take in common. 


But there was still another sentence more important and 
even more unfairly concealed : 


If these measures involved action, the plans of the General 
Staffs would at once be taken into consideration and the Govern- 
ments would then decide what effect should be given them.’ 


, Plans of the general staffs? The British people knew of no 
such joint plans, and Grey as we shall see determined they 
should not know that there were any until the country was 
actually in war; for when he had to read this paper to 
Parliament on the eve of war, he left out the sentence which 
has last been quoted. 

Now if this letter was not really to bind anybody, what 
need was there for it, since the two staffs had already 
worked out all details necessary for action upon a tele- 
gram; or as Grey himself remarks, ‘‘The military people 
know what to do if the word is given.’’* But there are 
several things in the letter affirmatively wrong. First, why 
conceal it? Grey told nobody about this paper except As- 
quith and Haldane. Second, when questions were put to 
Asquith in the House a year after the letter was given and 
a year before the war, Asquith with Grey’s acquiescence 
replied: 

There are no unpublished agreements that would restrict or 
hamper the freedom of the Government or Parliament to decide 
whether Great Britain should participate in a war." 


* British ‘‘ White Book,’’ 105. 
*Grey, I, 92. 
"Grey, I, 279, 313; II, 322. 
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Third, when in the next year Grey had himself to make « 
an argument to Parliament, his argument for war, in read- 
ing this letter he read all except the last sentence, making 
the claim simply that Great Britain was bound in honor 
and in interest, but not by engagement, to go to war. His 
words were: ‘‘We have made the commitment to France 
that I have read which prevents us from doing that,’’ re- 
maining neutral. Fourth, he is now compelled to admit ® 
that he does not know why he left off the important last 
sentence when he read the paper to the House. Hansard’s 
reports show that he did not read this sentence. It does 
appear in the British ‘‘ White Book’’ as 105, issued some- 
time later; and it had to appear then because it had been 
read in full to the French Chamber by Viviani.® 

The real reason why he left it off was twofold. First, « 
the British people had always been deeply opposed to any- 
thing like military or naval alliances with a continental 
power; second, he would be admitting having conducted * 
and concealed from the majority of his own Cabinet dur- 
ing whole years such military and naval collaboration with 
France as must undoubtedly have stimulated that power 
and her ally Russia into the belief that what they had with 
Britain was an alliance, and that Grey’s verbal reserva- 
tions were but diplomatic expressions to save his face to 
his own people and to make explanation to Germany easy 
if necessary. 

Another case. Three months before the war, that is to ® 
say, in April, 1914, Grey, being in Paris with King George, 
had with the French Foreign Office a conversation which 
he now labors in six whole pages of his book to have the 
reader believe was both casual and unimportant. If it 
was casual, the time was well arranged, and that it was 


® Grey, II, 16. 
*°See Morel’s ‘‘The Secret History,’’ supra. Nielson, op. cit. 
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important is plain. What happened was this. The French, 
he writes, suggested that now that Great Britain had had 
both military and naval conferences so long with France, 
the honest Russian allies of France might feel aggrieved 
if Great Britain should not favor Russia also with a bit of 
candor. This could be done by collaboration between the 
two naval staffs. Otherwise Russia might feel hurt.'° Here, 
as I say, Grey plainly labors. Having yielded to the 
French, he had taken a step which Germany might well say 
was unnecessary unless war was threatened. It was 
a bad piece of policy ; and Parliament, when it heard of it, 
called on Grey to explain whether there was any naval 
agreement pending between Great Britain and Russia, or 
in exact words, ‘‘ Whether any negotiations with a view to a 
naval agreement had recently taken place or were now 
pending between Great Britain and Russia.’’44 How was 
the foreign minister to squirm out of this? A similar ques- 
tion, he said, had been put to Mr. Asquith the year before, 
and’ the answer made by Asquith remained true to-day: 
‘‘No such negotiations are in progress.’’ If this be hon- 
esty, few writers have been found to argue that it is. Grey 
for his part now admits that while he deems it a truthful 
reply it ‘‘did not answer the question put to me.’’ ? 

But there is more. At the outbreak of the war there was 
issued among the official statements of the various foreign 
offices, the Russian ‘‘Orange Book,” subsequently exposed 
as a most unblushing alteration and suppression of de- 
spatches. In one of the telegrams from Petersburg to 
Paris was a very damaging paragraph. The date is July 
27, 1914, four days before the Russians admit that they 
mobilized, though in point of fact they were then actually 

“Grey, I, Chap. XV. 


“Grey, I, 278. 
“Grey, I, 279. 
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mobilizing, and before Germany had mobilized, and conse- 
quently when there was ample time for peaceful adjust- 
ment. This despatch in its original contains the unpar- ° 
donable words which fully disclose the intention of the 
Russian court to go to war: 


If there is a question of exercising a moderating influence on » 
St. Petersburg, we reject it in advance.” 


Yet this despatch did not appear in the ‘‘Orange Book.’’ 
It had been, as has been stated, actually sent not only to 
Paris but to London. Did it appear in the British ‘‘ White 
Book,’’ which gave the diplomatic correspondence between 
the Powers for those dates? It did not. <A portion only of 
it appears in Paper No. 53. The whole of what has just 
been quoted was left out of the despatch. This is now ad- 
mitted, and Sir Edward Grey himself is forced to admit it. 
The only explanation he can give is that the original de- 
spatch on the files shows that ‘‘something had been cut off 
at the end.’’ * 

From every point of view we discover that Grey 
was not satisfied with tying his country to France 
alone. He must tie her to unscrupulous Russia as well. 
An amazing situation had been created when members of 
the Russian Duma in 1906, glorying in their recently cre- 
ated though very modest power, visited London, where 
Campbell-Bannerman was to receive them with a hearty 
speech complimenting them on their new constitutional 
progress. Alas, on the very day the reception was to take 
place, the news came that Britain’s friend, the Czar, had 
just suspended the Duma entirely, a most embarrassing 
situation in free England, and when Campbell-Bannerman 

2 Gee ‘‘ Falsifications of the Russian Orange Book,’’ London, 1923; 
also Von Wegerer’s annotated edition of 1925, ‘‘Das Russische 
Orangebuch von 1914.’’ 
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tried to adapt his greeting with ‘‘Za Duma est morte; vive 
la Duma!’’ the Russian ambassador called the next day to 
express apprehension that these simple words might have 
offended his imperial master at St. Petersburg.?® 

But Grey was quite bent on keeping the despot’s good 
will. His coterie arranged a visit of a British fleet to 
Kronstadt, a compliment to tyranny stopped only by the 
loud growling in London.** Little as the British people 
knew that Grey was extending his intrigues, they suspected 
a good deal and were not yet ready to link the fortunes 
of a free, self-governing country to that of a weak despot 
in the hands of notorious libertines, drunkards, and gam- 
blers. Grey accordingly had to refrain from public demon- 
strations to czardom. What he did was, while thus evading 
the questions of Parliament, to go right on with his nego- 
tiations with the Russian naval authorities. The insin- 
eerity of the man can be seen from his admission in his 
book that as to these negotiations ‘‘7 never inquired again 
at the Admiralty.’’*" Accepting this statement as literally 
truthful, no person conversant with Grey’s way of acting 
has the slightest doubt that he got the news he wanted about 
these conversations without making inquiries at the Ad- 
miralty, and so kept himself in a position to evade and deny 
again. 
« But we have not done. There is the matter of Belgian 

neutrality. What Grey chiefly relied on for taking Eng- 
land into the war was the fact that the Germans should 
pass through Belgium. The provoking Germans on the 
eve of the war, however, put to the British foreign minister 
the embarrassing question whether he would remain neu- 
tral if the Germans should not pass through Belgium. This 
was indeed a hard question to be answered by a minister 
who beyond all doubt had determined that so far as he was 

* Grey, I, 150. # Toid. “Grey, I, 274. 
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concerned he would join France in the war, no matter 
whether Belgium was invaded or not, and who says that if 
the English had not joined France in the war he would 


have resigned.1® Now the German interrogatory put him » 


where he had to say something. As usual he evaded. He 
would not say what he would do. This is what his own pub- 
lished records state.19 But when he came before Parlia- 
ment, which evidently was going to be swayed very much 
by the question whether the Germans would violate the 
neutrality of Belgium, did he tell the House that his offer 


? 


had been made? No. His speech of August 3 invoking war * 


for the British interest in Belgium contains nothing about 
it, and when he was later attacked in the House for not 
having revealed this proposal he was unable to state whether 
he had told even his Cabinet.?? If Grey really had wished 
to save Belgium from German invasion, all he had to do, as 
Sir John Ewart remarks, was to answer Germany by saying 
that Great Britain would remain out of the war if Belgium 
were let alone. 

The only decided step toward peace which his admirers 
ean claim for him after all is his proposal that the Austro- 
Serbian dispute be submitted to a conference, though as has 
been remarked it would be a conference in which he well 
knew Germany ‘‘would be outvoted three to one.’’*? Of 
this conference Professor Barnes says: 

In his memoirs Grey with astonishing mendacity refers time 
and again to the fact that Germany rejected a European con- 
ference. . . . He does not reveal the fact that Russia rejected the 
proposal equally decisively. Nor does Grey mention anywhere 
that he fully admitted in the crisis of 1914 that the German sug- 


*® Grey, I, 303, 306. 

* British ‘‘ White Book,’’ 89, 123. 

* Hansard, 66; Price, ‘‘Diplomatic History of the War,’’ p. 260. 

1G. Lowes Dickinson, op. cit., p. 438. Great Britain herself 
would never have accepted a conference under these conditions, 
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gestion of direct conversations between Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg was a much more promising method of preserving peace.” 


The Russians were unscrupulous and untruthful men, 
and they had actually begun their mobilization at the time 
when Grey proposed this conference. One of the most 
adroit letters written by Grey is the one in which he sug- 
gests this conference to the Russians. It is a masterpiece. 
Instead of telling the Russians what was in his mind, that 
they might go into the conference without fear because, if 
the conference should fail, they would have gained just so 
much time in their mobilization, he mentions that perhaps 
Germany will object to the conference for the reason that 
if it failed Russia would have gained just so much time. 
It was of course well known that Germany, surrounded and 
outnumbered, had to depend upon swiftness of mobiliza- 
tion and could not possibly allow her enemies on either 
hand to keep mobilizing while they debated. His sugges- 
tion, by the way, was delicately put to the Russians by the 
French in one of their official despatches.?® 

Considering that the English foreign minister had been 
working on close military and naval terms with France, 
the intimate ally of Russia, and that he had at last estab- 
lished naval conferences between his own country and Rus- 
sia, it surely is an astonishing thing to have this man pose 
as a friend of peace when he makes the following exclama- 
tion upon some one’s proposing his using personal per- 
suasion at Petersburg: ‘‘I felt impatient at the suggestion 
that it was for me to influence or restrain Russia.’’ 24 

In the name of common sense, who was in a better posi- 


=<*Genesis of the World War,’’ pp. 500, 504. 

™ French ‘‘Yellow Book,’’ p. 101 et seq. Grey’s letter proposing 
the conference, and intimating what use might be made of the 
conference period, is to be found in Grey, I, 305-306, 308. 
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tion to do just this thing? Was Germany in a position to 
do it? The Kautsky Documents for that matter show tele- » 
gram after telegram from the kaiser to the ezar imploring 
him to stop his mobilization, and show that they went for 
the most part unheeded. The proper countries to restrain 
Russia were her allies. 

There is one statement made by Sir Edward Grey in his 
book that must be set down as nothing less than a false- 
hood. If it had been uttered a few years before it would 
have been merely an exclamation made in the passions or 
aftermath of war, but when he to-day says, ‘‘Germany pre- 
cipitated the war and told Austria that as an ally she could 
not get out,’’ 2° he says something in which the united voice 
of scholars must abruptly condemn him. He could not 
possibly believe that that statement was true when he 
uttered it. Most historians do not now maintain the first 
half of his sentence. No historians maintain the second 
half. It is perfectly notorious that the Germans tried to 
stop the war after they saw that it would become general. 
Poincaré himself has recently admitted this.2 Pierre 
Renouvin, writing a most excellent book under the auspices 
of Poincaré, admits it. Why do they all admit it both in 
France and out of it? Because the complete German diplo- 
matic files now laid bare to the world show telegram after 
telegram from Berlin urging Austria to moderate her de- 
mands, as well as telegram after telegram urging St. Peters- 
burg to await a peaceful consultation between Berlin and 
Vienna. Poincaré, though goaded to desperation by the o 
disclosure of the Isvolsky correspondence, has not the hardi- 
hood to deny that the Germans did take great steps for 
peace in the last five days. He admits and explains it on 
the ground that the Germans had become afraid England 


* Grey, I, 322. 
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would not remain neutral. Whatever the German purpose 
was, the German action is not debatable except by men like 
Sir Edward Grey, who know that the great bulk of their 
readers will be persons without precise information re- 
specting the documents and the records. He enjoys the 
same immunity as Asquith and Sir George Buchanan, and 
he makes the most of that immunity. 

Wherever we trace Grey’s actions, we find him almost 
abnormally careful to please the French and Russians. He 
had entertained Isvolsky, a now thoroughly exposed rascal, 
of whom he admits the least he can, that ‘‘the impression 
made by what has since come to light about his doings as 
Ambassador at Paris is far from favorable.’’*? This is 
another perfect sample of Grey’s way of appearing candid 
when he is not. What he should have bravely confessed 
concerning Isvolsky was that immeasurable disclosures of 
diplomatic files showed that Isvolsky had worked to bring 
the war about. Indeed he could have cited his own Brit- 
ish ambassador at Paris, who relates that Isvolsky was 
actually bold enough, after the war broke out, to boast on 
the streets of Paris of his part in bringing it about.?8 This 
degree of candor Grey could not possibly indulge in his 
reminiscences, which are obviously intended to put the Ger- 
mans in the wrong from the beginning to the end. And 
Grey had entertained also Sazonoff, the Russian foreign 
minister, at Balmoral. The memorandum which Sazonoff 
sent to his home office compromises Grey extremely. 

Grey’s continuous attitude shows that the man was at 
heart one of the Northcliffe imperialists. For. instance, 
when the kaiser was visiting Windsor Castle, Lord Haldane 
took the opportunity to adjust the Anglo-German contro- 
versies about the Bagdad Railway. According to Haldane, 


™ Grey, I, 165. 
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a compromise was then and there agreed upon.2® What 
became of it? Nothing. As it had to be referred to Brit- ® 
ain’s foreign minister, Grey reported that he could not con- 
firm it without the voice of France and Russia. <A great 
chance had any peaceful step between Great Britain and 
Germany if it had to be submitted to powers whose business 


was to keep Britain and Germany divided. Again, when » 


Haldane wished to visit Germany in 1912 to do something 
to soothe the situation, Grey was obviously troubled lest 
this visit hurt the feelings of the French and Russians, and 
he made a point of explaining to the French Ambassador 
at London, Cambon, that no harm was intended.*® Here 
we may recall that our ingenuous Colonel House had had 
the simplicity to suggest that Grey accept an invitation 
from the kaiser to visit the great regatta at Kiel early in 
1914. The British foreign minister did not think so peace- 
ful a step wise. He was afraid it might offend somebody 
on the Continent. House had been previously in Berlin, 
and having received from the kaiser distinctly friendly 
intimations toward some sort of talk with the English or 
toward friendly overtures, he felt that the British Foreign 
Office, still professing friendship with Germany, ought to 
do as much. What Grey did was to evade House in every 
diplomatic way possible. According to the latter’s account 
‘‘he has to consider the sensibilities of the French and Rus- 
sians.’’ House was simple enough to press for some few 
pleasant little lines that might be sent by Sir Edward, but 
“‘Sir Edward said he did not wish to send anything official 
or in writing for fear of offending French and Russian sen- 
sibilities.’’® At a later period the German emperor is re- 


®<¢¢Before the War,’’ p. 63. Lowes Dickinson, the British scholar, 
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ported to have expressed a belief that if House’s overtures 
had been received cordially in England the war might have 
been averted, and House himself always thought so.*? 

Grey in all this was doing just what Viviani was doing 
in Paris. According to Paléologue, Viviani in January, 
1914, refused to allow a prominent Frenchman to accept 
entertainment from the kaiser.** These allies were cer- 
tainly in thorough understanding. 

The hypocrisy of Grey comes out in another exclamation 
of his. The reader will remember that he had always de- 
nied the existence of any alliance between France and 
Great Britain. No, there was no alliance. If there was no 
alliance, could not Germany then with propriety ask Great 
Britain to be neutral? Certainly. But when Germany did 
ask that of Great Britain, Grey stamps it as a dishonorable 
proposal,** though in another part of his book he says, 
‘‘There was nothing in the Anglo-French Entente that 
made it inconsistent for us to have friendly terms with 
Germany.’’*> Nevertheless he did not even wish to have 
the kaiser visit his royal relatives at Windsor Castle. 
‘“That the visit should take place at all was something that 
must make the French sensitive.’’ °¢ 

The longer we study it the more we see that in his mind 
Grey was dedicated to war, which he did not long for as 
a bloodthirsty man, for he was essentially a kind one, but 
which he felt was necessary to the preéminence of his own 
country. In fine, if there was anything ever done by this 
foreign minister to show good-will toward the Germans, or 
anything omitted to show intense willingness to forward 
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French and Russian plans, history and his own memoirs do 
not record it. 


I have previously cited a historian who has resisted long 
the flood of disagreeable proof against the Allies, and so 
I will quote him again as to Sir Edward Grey: 


His publie statements on the one hand that he was a free agent 
and his private assurances to France on the other encouraged both 
Continental groups to gamble, the one on British neutrality, the 
other on British support." 


The continued assertion by Grey and Asquith that there 
was no French alliance did not deceive any well informed 
Englishman. Churchill of their own group candidly says: 


Every one must feel, who knows the facts, that we had the 
obligations of an alliance without its advantages.” 


Professor Barnes in his recent book correctly remarks: 


Grey could not summon up courage enough to admit that a 
military and naval convention existed between the two countries. 
Hence in reading the letter to Cambon in the House he left off the 
damning concluding sentence.® 


One of the commitments he made for England he says he 
had to make in a hurry when he could not cali the Cabinet 
together, but Lord Loreburn, of that Cabinet, expressly 
contradicts him.*° One of the most disingenuous pages ever 
written is his page upon the violation of Greek neutrality.* 

There is one admission which Grey made to Parliament, 
a body which he could not possibly deceive in the main fea- 
tures of the situation: 


*' Professor Bernadotte Schmitt, ‘‘ American Historical Review,’’ 
supra, p. 466. 

*%<<The World Crisis,’’ I, 116. 

»<<Genesis of the World War,’’ p. 467. 

“<<How the War Came,’’ pp. 80-81. 
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If France is involved it would not be in any quarrel to which 
we owed her good will, it would not indeed be in any quarrel of 
her own at all. 


In other words, it would be only because she was involved 
in an alliance with Russia, and Great Britain chose to take 
up that quarrel at third hand, Grey not revealing to Par- 
liament that the Germans had offered to stay out of Bel- 
gium if Great Britain would remain neutral.** 

Sir Edward Grey is one of the proofs that the ruling 
class in Great Britain had declined in vigor. Here was a 
British foreign minister who had been retained fourteen 
years in office though he could not speak a single foreign 
language, and though until two or three months before the 
war he never had made a visit to the Continent. Of all 
Britons he was the most insular. Within ten hours’ ride 
of him were the wonders of the Alps, the charms of Jtalian 
scenery, and the glorious galleries of Florence and Varis, 
not to mention the splendors of modern Germany, which 
had attracted both the fear and the admiration of man- 
kind. To see these things, all he had to do was to leave 
London at night and to behold some of them the next day. 
They were things of which all the world was talking and 
which all the educated world was trying to behold. He was 
near them but he did not care to see them. When he was 
not fashioning ambiguous phrases in the Foreign Office he 
was carefully pruning his sentences over a trout-stream at 
Fallodon, and was undoubtedly hoping that without the 
least reproach to British morals the highly eultured Ger- 
man nation would find itself trampled upon, humbled, and 
probably greatly reduced in area by Cossacks under the 
command of a Cyril or a Vladimir, who in turn might de- 
rive much of their direction from the horrible Rasputin. 


If Sir Edward Grey could not see what a catastrophe 
“Grey, I, 325. 
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Russia was going to precipitate upon Central Europe, he 
was blind indeed. Our own Colonel House instantly per- ‘ 
ceived it on his visit to London just before the war, and 
what he wrote was undoubtedly the gossip he heard all 
about him in London. This catastrophe the British foreign 
minister was willing to contemplate if it should end in 
Great Britain’s finally getting the German colonies or rich 
Syria or Mesopotamia, which were fast falling from the 
hands of the Turk. The truth is that Grey was one of an 
imperialistic and powerful clique supported by a great 
press. Years before he had favored the war against the 
Boers, a war which as Sir John Ewart says ‘‘is now de- 
fended by nobody.’’ 

The war with Germany they expected because they knew » 
that if Britain were half so insecure herself she would have 
to fight sooner or later, but the war they reckoned on was 
to be alight burden on Great Britain compared to the bur- 
den that would fall on France. For a look at Britain’s 
part in previous continental wars reveals that she had 
never found it necessary to make a great contribution of 
men. It was the British fleet that had generally been the 
sufficient British contribution and which it was thought 
would be virtually sufficient in this war. Grey actually * 
admits that the first British contingent was all it was 
thought would be necessary,** an admission he makes to 
save himself from the charge of want of foresight, but 
which rebounds heavily against him in another way. He 
justifies this on the prevalent British military opinion that 
‘Coven if France and Britain were alone and unsupported 
by Russia,” they could defeat the Germans. All that Brit- © 
ain accordingly pledged to the French was 160,000 men,* a 

“Grey, II, 68. 

“Haldane, ‘‘Before the War,’’ passim. Lord French, ‘‘1914,’’ 
p- 4. 
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relatively cheap annihilation of Germany by Britain. No- 
where do we find in British memoirs that this warlike co- 
terie expected or planned to pour into France heavy rein- 
forcements. In fact, when Clemenceau as early as 1908 
recommended to Grey that the British adopt conscription, 
or something like it, Grey not only would not favor it but 
was plainly satisfied with the mild measures adopted by 
Haldane in a kind of preparation of volunteers.*® 

As we have seen on a previous page, General Sir F. B. 
Maurice found the French confident of victory in the com- 
ing contest, having Russia on Germany’s rear, and abun- 
dantly confident should Great Britain be on their side. 
With Great Britain as their ally, Maurice relates that the 
French were sure that victory would be quick. Caillaux has 
lately reminded the French: ‘‘Illusions. What illusions? 
Oh, I shall not repeat the war-cry—a short war that was 
to make everybody richer. Germany would have to pay 
the bill. I admit that all this is ancient history.’’ ** 

In not one line of his book does Grey disclose the slightest 
sympathy with the cruel situation of the Germans, against 
whom the abominable Russians, supported by French wealth 
and the splendid French army, were rapidly preparing 
their inexhaustible natural resources along with their over- 
whelming numbers. Great Britain alone was to be con- 
sidered, and this not simply for safety but for world pre- 
eminence, nothing less than world dominion. The Anglo- 
Russian arrangement of 1907 as to Persia and the dishon- 
orable ejection of the American Shuster are skimmed over 
by Grey in a few lines of his memoirs, but those who have 
read Mr. Shuster’s ‘‘Strangling of Persia’’ will indeed 
sympathize with the efforts of that country to preserve it- 

“Grey, II, 302. 
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self and will have little patience with Grey. As for the « 


Germans, Grey had probably had little sympathy with Lord 
Haldane’s remark: ‘‘The Germans and the English re- 
semble each other more than they differ.’’ ¢ 

To the Northcliffians, in short, it was to be for Britain 
a relatively short war, this crushing of Germany by France 
and Russia, Great Britain to emerge little debilitated by 
her measures of blockade and claiming a goodly share of the 


ma 


glory with strength unimpaired. Unfortunately there came * 


to the top a new France armed beyond example. Wealthy 
Britain had been forced after all to bleed as hard as France. 
As for prostrate Germany, she at last beholds a Russia for- 
ever split asunder and can find in the enmities between 
Poland and Russia some relief from what was formerly a 
colossal and undivided foe. 

As the British Foreign Office must continually deal with 
situations utterly inconsistent with each other, absolute 
sincerity and frankness are almost out of the question. 
What is a foreign minister to do when in pleasing the Brit- 
ish Mohammedans he has to say nothing that will offend 
the British Hindus? How is he to be cordial with Japan 
when Australia and Canada are both, and particularly the 
former, so hostile toward Japan that they regard her as 
an impending conqueror? In South Africa what fair 
words are to be spoken to the large black populations with- 
out offending the whites, who regard them with unmitigated 
hatred ? 

Grey’s artful evasion of the proposals by Colonel House 
for American intervention will be discussed in the chapter 


on House’s negotiations abroad. Of course our proposals * 


were not wholly to Grey’s taste, but it is noticeable he made 

no counter-proposals; and his own narrative does not admit 

the simple truth that the Allies, really fighting for valuable 
Haldane, pp. 26, 40. 
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conquests under secret treaties, might have had to reveal 
them in any final negotiation with this country. As to the 
secret treaties, it may be added that Grey’s recent two vol- 
umes, though written seven years after the war, refer to 
them only in vague and shadowy terms. 

The present writer in a previous work was one of those 
who discussed Grey indulgently, but the more we read his 
‘‘Twenty-five Years,’’ the more we see that Sir Edward 
has deserved all the severe criticisms leveled at him in his 
_ own country by an intellectual minority. He now guides 
us through the deep forest of intrigues, carefully keeping 
us away from the pitfalls of truth, discoursing pleasantly 
on the mighty British oaks, and never failing, as we ap- 
proach the traps he has laid, to draw our attention to some 
distant pleasant scene. 

It is impossible to close this chapter concerning the man 
who with Page, Northcliffe, and House maneuvered us into 
the war, without further illustrating out of his own book 
how much was hypocrisy a part of his nature. Let us 
take the case of the violated Greek neutrality referred to 
in our Chapter IV. Loyal Briton, he will leave no record 
for which the parson and ladies of Honeydew Hill will have 
to blush. Not even in war has Britain ever done the slight- 
est thing inconsistent with centuries of perfect virtue and 
exalted, unselfish purpose! 

Let us see. Grey admits that Greece was at least divided 
as to going into the war. That was the very least he could 
admit, since in fact the great majority of the population 
was notoriously opposed to it, hating Serbia or dreading 
the sword of Mackensen. The Allies accordingly began to 
make Greece uncomfortable, began to strangle her with 
war-ships and flotillas that filled her harbors with immense 
guns. The commerce of the country began to stagnate; 
many kinds of food became scarce. Of course in theory 
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Greece was to do just as she pleased, to remain quite free 
while her streets swarmed with hostile sailors who meant 
her not the slightest harm. Encouraged by so many 
friendly guns the Greek minority took heart. They began 
to talk pro-Ally, let Greece aline herself with the righteous 
nations of the North Atlantic. Then ‘arose Venizelos to 
advance a policy disliked by his king and country. To 
the bulk of the people, who as soon as they became free 
humiliated him terribly at the polls, this man was a traitor 
rejoicing in the magnificent company of foreign admirals. 

On Venizelos as their tool the Allies seized, putting him 
in a false position of power and then proceeding to codper- 
ate with what they could allege was the government of 
Greece. It is at this point that Sir Edward Grey prefers 
to begin an account of what he did in this unpleasant 
affair. The Venizelos government he says was willing to 
let the Allies land an army but wished to permit this only 
under a written protest. In other words their tool wished 
to save his face before his own countrymen, something fre- 
quently permitted even by bandits and nearly always by 
bribers. But no; Sir Edward will not allow that. Why? 
It would, he says, be insincere. The real reason was that 
after any such protest the landing of Allied troops would 
be illegal before all the world and would prove a moral 
offset to the transgression in Belgium by the Germans. He 
refused to allow a protest. ‘‘I objected to even a formal 
protest being made.’’*® Here then was a condition in 
which the Allies were able to forbid a government to lodge 
so much as a protest, though they kept pretending that the 
government was free. Venizelos for his part was at his 
wits’ end, for he feared for his life from the Greeks en- 
raged by the actions of the Allies, whose behavior he thus 
described in a communication to one of the Allies’ diplo- 

“Grey, II, 222. 
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mats: ‘‘Wherever we went we acted as if the place be- 
longed to us.’’ 

But Grey was determined to keep a pious record. He 
would not let the scandal of the Belgian invasion be offset 
in Greece; so Great Britain, forbidding the protest, went 
on landing her troops, and the unhappy Venizelos had to 
satisfy himself with a protest directed only to the French.” 
But before all the Allied troops arrived Venizelos was 
forced to resign. This left the landed troops in a bad mili- 
tary situation, uneasiness about which had really been at 
the bottom of good Sir Edward’s behavior, since he knew 
that unless the contemplated landed force of 150,000 men 
had a Greek government in its rear the contingent would 
be seriously exposed in the event that a German or Bul- 
garian army descended from the north. <As will be remem- 
bered, this Allied army remained a useless, half-imprisoned 
force for a long time at Saloniki. 

Grey relates this episode in such a way that to the un- 
thinking he appears a veritable preserver of the dignity 
of Greece, instead of a defeated conspirator against it, 
which he really was. 

All this will history in good time expose, these wiles and 


. Insincerities. What we can now finally determine is that 


while Grey showed great cunning in bringing the United 
States into the war, he was wonderfully aided by our own 
officials, and, secondly, that he never should have brought 
his country into alliance with Russia. Here the argument 
against him is severe, for it is based not simply on the 
infamy of helping Russia to overrun Central Europe but 
on his acting directly contrary to his own country’s best 
interests. To make Russia the foremost power on the Con- 


tinent meant beyond all question her piercing the Darda- 
© Ibid., p. 225. 
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nelles, and this meant ultimately a rupture in the British 
line to India. Indeed the thing was so plain that half of 
Britain at first protested against it, and only good luck 
caused Russia to fall in a conflict in which Germany also 
fell. At the outset of the war there was not one chance in 
a hundred that both these powers would be prostrated. As 
has been stated before, the good luck of Britain in this 
business resulted from the pacificism or patriotism of 
Wilson. 

So powerful in foreign relations is a British minister 
that Grey should have found ways in which to reduce any 
danger from Germany without exalting Russia and pros- 
trating the one power that could hold Russia in check, for 
no nation has so much to give as Britain in those exchanges 
by which adjustments are made. She has something in 
every part of the globe to offer as compensation and in 


compromise. The two matters about which these countries } 


were irritated were the increase of the German navy and 
the progress of the Bagdad Railway, and Grey did not de- 


sire good humor about either; that is the fact of it. Every- « 


body around him with the exception of Haldane was a 
German-hater, for the British Foreign Office spoke the lan- 
guage of Northcliffe and the ‘‘Times.’’ 

Grey and his party had made up their minds not to pre- 
vent the war, merely acting in such a way that nobody 
could find a piece of paper by which it could be proved that 
they helped to bring it on. 

In Chapter XIII concerning House’s negotiations the 
reader will find another exceedingly interesting illustra- 
tion of Grey’s way of so relating a thing as to convey an 
absolutely false impression in words, which, if they be con- 
tradicted, he can say never said what they seemed to say. 


® 


To conclude, Great Britain having during fourteen years 
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an imperialist in its Foreign Office, and being apparently 
very proud of his work, Americans can see no reason why 
the British should murmur against us as a race of bar- 
barians because we refuse to make them a present of vast 
loans to sustain the preéminence of their empire. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WILSON 


the office and the scene, for mankind prefers to be 

told of blockheads who played mighty parts rather 
than of able persons who never got on the stage. Only 
where opportunity and talent unite can there result a truly 
great figure, and that which makes a man interesting to all 
posterity is what he did or failed to do when the occasion 
was momentous. 

In our own chronicles three men are supreme to the stu- 
dious, Washington, Lincoln, and Wilson, each of whom 
would be less an object of curiosity if he had brought 
about as much as he did and yet not been also a president. 
All three were aided by personages no less able than them- ¢ 
selves, but those persons were not official heads of the na- 
tion. Whatever, accordingly, may be allowed to the talents 
of their associates, the historical figures are these three, the 
first of whom is deemed to have created the Union, the sec- 
ond to have preserved it, and the third to have turned it 
toward an entirely new field of glory and danger. 

Thus it is of little moment whether we deem Woodrow # 
Wilson a visionary or a genius. To him was assigned by 
destiny the part supreme. During many generations his 
character and his actions must be matters for contention. 
Nor will posterity much debate the important domestic 
legislation achieved by this president. Who will care a 
decade or two hence about the Federal Reserve Act and 
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the dozen other statutes! which were the calculated fruits 
of all that he had studied during his boyhood, his years as 
collegian, pedagogue, and head of a university? What 
those who come after us will care to know is how and why 
did he lead this country into a war raging between inveter- 
ate foes across the ocean? Why did he compel, by penal 
statutes, millions of our youth to take up arms, not to re- 
sist invasion, but to cross the seas and to die in foreign 
soil? On these mighty questions our people have never 
agreed, and never will they agree. Long must Wilson re- 
main in the minds of men. 

It was the fate of this man during his very lifetime to 
feel, after exuberant praise, the stabs of nations. The poli- 
cies he pursued to aid the distant allies, however justifiable 
technically as due to ourselves, were unquestionably in- 
tended by him to save France, Italy, and Great Britain. 
He needed merely to have made a declaration of war, sent 
our navy to Europe, and put the country in a high state of 
defense. He chose to do vastly more, the wisdom of which 
we shall not in this chapter discuss, but which he lived to 
see reckoned as a cheap contribution by those it saved. He 
lived to see himself duped by the grinning foreign states- 
men who had fairly kissed his feet to bring him into the 
war, to see himself mocked and derided by the press of 
France and Italy and sneered at by the journalists of Lon- 
don. He lived to see the high purposes of peace, which 
the Allies accepted to get the use of our armies, laughed at 
by them in the hour of victory. He became, as soon as they 
were safe, the theme of satire, doggerel, and lampoon. 

The bitterest enemies of Wilson cannot deny that whether 


*The Federal Reserve Act, Rural Credits Act, Income Tax Law, 
Federal Trade Commission, Industrial Employers’ Arbitration Act, 
Child Labor Statute, and Eight Hour Law are those chiefly praised; 
but much other legislation was accomplished of great and original 
value. 
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he stole his way, stumbled, or was forced into the great con- 
flict, he did design a peace on the principles for which our 
allies pretended to have been fighting; and that, as there 
was revealed to him after victory their previous double 
dealing and secret bargains, and as he saw himself deceived 
on this hand and then on that, nay, more deeply involved 
by the very steps he took to right himself, he became a ° 
wretched Laocoon caught in a cursed, interminable coil. 
Anguish smote his soul; shame flushed his haggard cheek. 
What could he say to the simple multitudes who had 
warned him to keep out of the European war at any cost? 
Alas! What could he say to those who, after having goaded ° 
him into that awful step which had made them rich, now 
joined in sneering at him for his wish to keep the victors 
from making whole peoples the prize of war? What, finally, 
could he say to himself, whose own best judgment, as to-day 
we know with certainty, had been from first to last to put 
up with any injustice as a neutral rather than to lead into 
war a people that, in spite of many exasperations, had 
neither in their Congress demanded war nor by public 
commotion growled ominous rage against the peaceful head 
of the state, and who had actually reélected him as the pre- 
server of peace? 

It is the vanity of biographers to discover in the boyhood 
of the great trifling incidents which portend inevitable 
fame. To me nothing seems less consequential than anec- 
dotes like these. Some incidents of youth do affect our 
lives, but they are principally those that divert the course 
of life by new opportunity. 

What the biographer must carefully note in the narra- 
tive of boyhood is a long scene of indulgence, melancholy, 
poverty, ill treatment, or careless joy, scenes sufficiently 
prolonged to affect character in its fountains; and in thes 
uneventful youth of Wilson we are struck by several con- 
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ditions which were always present. First, his rearing until 
he went to Princeton was always among religious people. 
Second, until he became president of the United States, he 
had never lived in a large city. Third, he had at no time 
resided or traveled much in that part of our country west 
of the Allegheny Mountains. Fourth, his youth was spent 
in a region recently impoverished by war and by the folly 
and rage of the victors. Fifth, he had never known luxury 
or, on the other hand, any of the stings of poverty. Sixth, 
he had at no time been engaged in commercial affairs, nor, 
until he became governor of New Jersey just before his 
election to the presidency, had any practical knowledge of 
politics and public office.? It is past dispute that many 
things in this man’s subsequent life which provoke either 
anger or admiration can be traced to one or all of these 
modes of life. 

Let us briefly trace his origin and his early years. The 
Wilsons, to begin with, were not of what is called old 
American stock. His grandfather, James Wilson, a North- 
of-Ireland Presbyterian, came to Philadelphia, and after 
there marrying a shipmate, Anne Adams, in 1808, moved 
on to Pittsburgh and to Steubenville, Ohio. It was at 
Steubenville that Joseph Ruggles Wilson, the father of the 
president, was born in 1822. The grandfather busying 
himself with small journalism, his son went to Jefferson 
College at Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, later studying the- 
ology at the Western Theological Seminary in Allegheny. 
Subsequently Joseph Ruggles Wilson studied at Princeton. 
He married Janet Woodrow, daughter of Thomas Wood- 
row, a Scotchman of Chillicothe, Ohio, and became a Pres- 

?On this last phase we are indebted for details to the very recent 


and most vivacious book by Kerney, ‘‘The Political Education of 
Woodrow Wilson.’’ 
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byterian minister in 1849. Later he removed to teach at 
Hampden-Sidney College in Virginia, thence soon as a ® 
pastor to Staunton, Virginia, where Woodrow Wilson was 
born in 1856. 

The social degree of the Wilsons must have been some- # 
what peculiar in the South. Well educated, they could not 
of course have lacked respect among so polite a people, 
but being recently from the North and not of the landed 
class, they must have found themselves forced to get most 
of their social life at home. It is notable that Wilson never 
had the accent of the South. 

An uncle of Woodrow Wilson, one James Woodrow, of 
Carlisle, England, who had come to this country and studied 
at Jefferson College, at Lawrence Scientific School, and at 
Heidelberg, Germany, followed the James Wilsons to the 
South, and must have imparted much culture to his nephew 
in what was soon to become a desert of poverty. After a 
professorship at Oglethorpe, Alabama, this uncle served 
the medical department of the Confederate army, and be- 
came after the Civil War the editor of a religious journal, a 
contributor to periodicals, and a member of foreign learned 
societies. Secretary Houston, who studied under him in * 
South Carolina College, says of James Woodrow, ‘‘He was 
one of the ablest, most forceful and most accomplished men 
I have ever known.’’ Houston mentions also his ‘‘grace- 
ful and precise English,’’ the accomplishment which more 
than any other brought the nephew up from obscurity to 
fame. 

Meanwhile Woodrow Wilson’s father left Staunton for 
Augusta, Georgia, and during the war was a chaplain in the 
Southern army. The future president had two older sis- 
ters who seem to have indulged him. It is curious to be 
told and difficult to believe that on account of frail health 
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he was not taught the alphabet until the age of nine! He 
wore spectacles and did not join other boys in hunting or 
take his part in the rude sports of childhood.® 

From Augusta the Wilsons went to Columbia, which had 
been ravaged by the armies of Sherman; at this place 
Woodrow Wilson was taught at what is called a select 
school. In 1874 they again removed, this time to Wilming- 
» ton, North Carolina, and at the age of nineteen Woodrow 
entered Princeton. 

Here we may survey his education up to this date. It 
will be first noted that he had none of the common-school 
experience which many deem indispensable to him who 
would lead our people. Next, the whole of his nineteen 
years had been passed in a country deplorably poor. The 
colleges of the South, between 1860 and 1880, had not the 
equipment even of a Northern academy of the second class. 
Woodrow Wilson probably never saw a large library until 
he came to Princeton in 1875, nor was the collection there 
fifty-two years ago one that would be considered more than 
respectable to-day. He had consequently never had oppor- 
tunity for research. Bookish in a considerable degree he 
was, but erudite never. If we are rightly informed that 
he was not taught the alphabet until he was nine, which 
is believable only because in the period between his fifth 
and his ninth year the South was bleeding to death in war, 
we must suppose incredible industry, good teachers, and 

* William Allen White, ‘‘ Woodrow Wilson,’’ pp. 31 et seq. Wil- 
son’s baptismal name was Thomas Woodrow Wilson, and among all 
the old Princetonians he was known as ‘‘Tommy.’’ 

The boyhood of Wilson has never been adequately detailed. White 
has done in that respect more than the other biographers. Professor 
Dodd (‘‘ Woodrow Wilson and His Work’’), though himself a South- 
erner, is less full on this than could be expected, and so is Robert 
Edwards Annin, a Princetonian, in ‘‘Woodrow Wilson.’’ Hale, 


‘Woodrow Wilson,’’ p. 37, tries to account for the extraordinary 
delay as to the alphabet. 
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appetite for knowledge, if he came to Princeton with pre: 
cocious attainments at the age of nineteen.* 

Graduated from Princeton, which he left only thirty- « 
eighth in a class exceeding one hundred, he betook himself 
to the University of Virginia Law School; and not awaiting » 
graduation there, he repaired to Atlanta to open a law 
office in 1882. It was here that he began a work of much 
merit, ‘‘Congressional Government in the United States.’’ ' 
Attracted by the new Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more, he spent two years in that institution, receiving from 
it the degree of doctor of philosophy. 

Wilson had all this time been busy with his pen, and its 
fruits betray his studies. He had never cared for what is 
called belles-letires or the modern languages. If he placed 
Burke among his loves, it was because Burke’s extraordi- 
nary orations copiously abound in philosophic reflections 
on government. What Woodrow Wilson preferred was the 
writers on political science like Bagehot. While he did not 
wholly disdain the imaginative authors, he had so little lik- 
ing for them as to avoid the study of Shakspere and Ben 
Jonson.’ The critical student, examining his works, will 
observe that they are to be commended more for originality 
of view and for reasoning power than for research and wide 
acquaintance with non-English writers. Above all things, © 
his pen turned toward American history and the local ap- 
plication of political science. 

As to his personal characteristics during his school-days, 
he had few friendships, and yet was by a certain number 
well beloved. It is idle to say that he did not both impart 
and receive the pleasures of friendship during his college 
days. That he always delighted in singing and became a 

“Ford, ‘‘ Woodrow Wilson the Man,’’ pp. 9-56, gives many details 


of Wilson’s school life. 
’ White, p. 76. 
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member of the glee-club both at Princeton and at Johns 
Hopkins, is proof of a social nature. In athletic sports he 


» took small interest except as to baseball. At a very early pe- 


riod though, he became prominent through one talent which 
was destined to serve him through the whole of his life, 
the talent of debate and of expressing himself clearly on 
his legs. His was a natural fountain of speech, which in- 
creased in volume and excellence with every moment that 
it was in motion, for he undoubtedly justified the words 
of Tacitus: Magna eloquentia sicut flamma. Materia 
alitur, et motu excitatur, et urendo clarescit. To be sure, 
Wilson’s was not eloquence in the Demosthenic sense of 
sublimity or of ‘‘action, action, action’’; but it was elo- 
quence none the less, an ever swelling stream of simple, 
forcible words, adroitly arranged and poured out without 
hesitation or repetition. 

Nobody can fail to note that all the spoken utterances of 
Wilson are superior to his carefully prepared essays, and 
one may note besides that when his utterances were de- 
livered as an orator, he drew more largely from the simple 
Anglo-Saxon part of our vocabulary, which he had doubt- 
less so often heard his father employ as an expounder of 
Holy Writ. 

Having received his degree from Johns Hopkins, he be- 
came a professor at Bryn Mawr in 1885, writing text-books 
all the while on politics and government. Then he repaired 
to Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Connecticut, where 
he began his ‘‘ History of the American People.’’ In 1889 
he came back to Princeton as professor of jurisprudence, 
but really as professor of political science. In 1902 he be- 
came president of Princeton, and within a few years entered 

*The happy and quick translation of this passage by the younger 


Pitt is worth recalling: ‘‘Great eloquence is like fire; it requires 
matter to feed it, motion to excite it, and it brightens as it burns,’’ 
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upon a humiliating and painful controversy to destroy the 
“eating clubs.’’ The explanation of this unhappy strife 
is simple. At Princeton it is the custom that all students 
while freshmen eat in commons. After that year they sepa- 
rate into the clubs which Wilson regarded as pools of aris- 
tocracy. Naturally the powerful alumni arose to defend 
the little institutions of their youth, and the alumni had 
both influence and riches. 


This controversy was bad enough, but with it came a » 


resistance by Wilson to an enormous enlargement of the 
Graduate School. It is enough to say of the latter institu- 
tion that he deemed it a rival undertaking outside the uni- 
versity proper.’ Of little moment now are the merits of 
that quarrel, though vast were the consequences. The uni- 
versity got rid of its head; the nation received a leader. 
Instantly was Wilson launched on a new and great career. 

It is interesting to note that he never forgot what he 
suffered at Princeton, and, to mention a dismal foreboding 
of his just before his inauguration as President, ‘‘ His 
Princeton experience hung over him sometimes like a night- 
mare. He seemed to fear that such a dénouement might 
oceur again.””* Some would have us believe that Wilson 
was not forced to quit Princeton, but it is plain to me that 
he was. The man was shorn of his beams. He wished to 
depart, and had he remained he would have had to depart. 


In 1910 Wilson was nominated as governor of New Jersey * 


and first became acquainted with the affectionate Tumulty, 
who later became his secretary. 


* 


As to the personal characteristics of Wilson, most vio- “ 


lently opposite opinions are uttered with the best of reasons. 


*White, pp. 144 et seg. White seems to concede that Wilson 
was tactless. 

* House, I, pp. 120, 125. A very full narrative of the Princeton 
strife can be found in Annin’s book, supra. 


ae 
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David Lawrence, once his pupil and subsequently long a 
journalist near him, well sums him up: 


Stern and impassive, yet emotional; calm and patient, yet 
quick-tempered and impulsive; forgetful of those who had served 
him, yet devoted to many who had rendered but minor service; 
unforgiving and fierce in his contempt for some who had dared 
to disagree with him, yet generous with others even to the extent 
of appointing them to high office; precise and businesslike, and 
yet, upon occasion, illogical without more reason than intuition 
itself; seclusive, yet a crusader for democracy—thus might his 
characteristic contradictions be grouped incoherently in a series 
of paradoxes. 


According to some, Wilson never desired advice. Accord- 
ing to others excellently qualified to judge, as House, La- 
mont, Lawrence, and Tumulty, he was most ready to receive 
though not prone to seek advice.® On this point the truth 
lies between the extremes. 

Wilson rarely sought advice, but he was far from dis- 
daining it. If not worried or weary he would listen atten- 
tively to information and suggestion, up to the time when 
he had publicly given his own opinion.1? The reason why 
men charged him with resenting advice is that he found it 
the best protection from weariness, considering the propen- 
sity of advisers to talk without end, their ill humor when 
their advice was not followed, and finally the inevitable 
conflict in advice given, to do the best he could with his own 


*° Lansing, ‘‘The Peace Negotiations,’’ p. 11: ‘*He was irritated 
by opposition to his views.’’ 

‘“Exeept in a few instances, he listened with consideration to 
arguments and apparently endeavored to value them correctly.’’ 
Ibid., p. 24. 

‘*What would irritate him was any apparent criticism of his per- 
sonal conduct. ’’ 

A very fair view of Wilson’s temperament is given by Franklin 
K. Lane, ‘‘Letters,’’ p. 175. 

* Houston’s ‘‘ Diary.’’ 
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clear head. After he had once committed himself to a view, ® 


moreover, he apparently did not wish to be dissuaded. 
Whether this came of pride or of a belief that a change of 


opinion might involve further error, is not clear. That he ° 


had real executive qualities can be denied by no man. He 
despatched business easily, and his only impediment, was 
lack of strength. The full stature of man he possessed, or 
very nearly that; but he had ever a weak stomach which 
deserted him under nervous strain, a weakness little con- 
sidered by the public but not taken lightly by persons who 
have had to labor long on serious and urgent affairs. 


Most erroneous, utterly erroneous, is the notion that Wil- * 


son had a cold heart. On the contrary, he was one of those 
who have to conceal, lest they appear weak, a really warm 
heart. Wealth, for example, was the least object of his 
existence; he was free from desire for small revenge, or 
for petty domineering in his home. Lawrence’s ‘‘stern and 
impassive yet emotional’’ is confirmed by Houston, who 
served in the president’s Cabinet eight full years: 


Wilson was a man of strong emotions, but he suppressed them. * 


He had thoroughly disciplined and kept them down... . His 
injunction to young men was to cultivate self control... . It 
was painful to him to let himself go and show his feelings. 


or 


Most unfortunately men judge him by much that he did * 


after he had returned from Versailles, a total nervous 
wreck, before which time many instances occurred of his 
sturdily standing up for subordinates who had been 
attacked. 


His ill health must always be allowed him. The fact is © 


that under the simpler cares of Princeton President Wilson 
repeatedly broke down. He frequently approached a break- 


down while he was in the White House, nor can enough © 


ever be said in praise of his physician Grayson, who showed 
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astonishing powers in rescuing him repeatedly when he was 
near collapse. 

That his health had a good deal to do with his manner of 
receiving and dealing with people is attested by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, who so frequently had to interview him in 
Paris.1 Certainly he cannot have been an ungracious man 
when he felt well, for at Princeton while professor he was 
four times voted by the students to be the most popular 
member of the faculty.12 Wilson loved man, not men. Of 
affection he was capable, and of deep affection capable, but 
he was slow to impart affection because he was slow to 
trust. He could believe in the multitude, but he could not 
have faith in the individual. Indeed, one of the fairest of 
his biographers has remarked that ‘‘his eyes had an inde- 
finable, shifty look,’’ and that Colonel House had told a 
friend, after first meeting Wilson, ‘‘that the time would 
come when Wilson would put him on the scrap heap.”’ 
This biographer adds: 


No one ever stood on the solid rock of confidence with Wilson, 
yet he loved humanity infinitely and wanted to be loved in 
return.” 


A strange man indeed, he wanted the love of men but 
did not know how to invite it. He was deeply religious 
from the fountains of Calvin, which admitted of no weak- 
ness from affection but inculeated as a supreme achievement 
duty well discharged. In the Mexican crisis, for instance, 
Houston tells us: 


*** Woodrow Wilson and the World Settlement,’’ I, 151. 

2 White, p. 131. 

* White, pp. 274 et seg. Lodge, who utterly disliked Wilson, says 
in ‘‘The Senate and the League of Nations’’: ‘‘His face to-night 
was a curious mixture of acuteness, intelligence and extreme under- 
lying timidity, a shifty, furtive, sinister expression.’? 
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He startled the Cabinet by asking those who still believed in 
prayer to pray over the matter. That he did so himself admits 
of no doubt. ... He had no personal ends to serve and no 
thought of attempting to serve them.” 


In his general demeanor and his public appearance, » 


Woodrow Wilson was in every respect the dignified, gra- 
cious, and well poised president of the United States, never 
on any public occasion being less than what his country 
would wish him to appear. Moreover, it must not be 
imagined that he was brusque or uncivil to such as were 
brought to him on business. Even when he was weary he 
was polite to the stranger. 

Into human nature Wilson saw quickly and deeply. Un- 
fortunately he saw too quickly and too deeply for one who 
would have the peace of comradeship. Even to friends he 
was slow to give promises, though, as Tumulty says, none 
could say he broke the promises that he gave. When we 
consider the number of presidents who have been the dupes 
of designing men or sufferers from misplaced confidence, 


we can understand why Wilson led in the White House a * 


most secluded life. His loneliness there all attest. Upon 
occasion, to be sure, he could tell funny stories and be gay, 
but the mansion was nearly always a still one at night. 
With this consequence his weak digestion undoubtedly had 
much to do, for he had to eat carefully at precise hours, 
nor would he ordinarily hurry to discuss serious affairs 


after his principal meal. As to his family, it is one voice @ 


that he was indulgent and sweet.*® 


His chief fault was unwillingness to forgive. Let a ° 


friend once be dropped, he was dropped forever. The 


% Houston’s ‘‘Diary,’’ passim. : : 
%* Chapter VIII of Lawrence gives interesting details of Wilson’s 


domestic life. 
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worst of it was that he would discharge the whole question 
without a hearing, quite convinced that the other had been 
disloyal and not worth recovering.** This unhappy pecu- 
liarity he did not, fortunately, apply to those who had not 
been closer than acquaintanceship, nor to opponents whe 
. had not previously been allied with him. On the whole, 
there was much in Wilson that resembled Jefferson—in- 
tense patriotism, intellect of a high order, yet uneasines¢ 
about the motives of men, about the sincerity of friends. 
Wilson, besides, never entirely shook off the pedagogue, for 
it must be remembered that up to the age of fifty he had 
always been a teacher. 

Of dignified and pleasing demeanor, keen to acquire 
knowledge, shrewd in most of his views of men and affairs, 
by no means visionary or impractical, full of moral cour- 
» age too, he was nevertheless prone to obstinacy, believing 
that a theory demonstrated to one’s own satisfaction be- 
comes a moral principle. Moreover, accustomed during 
many years to having others listen, he shrank from quick 
rejoinder. You could give him information, but you must 
not argue against his expressed conclusions. Where you 
differed with him candidly he was prone to feel sorry for 
your mind. Congress he came to regard as merely an 
unruly school. 

But intuition in the man was profound, his power of 
analysis keen, and his knowledge of American history, 
government, and character exact. His country he loved in- 
tensely, and to the last hour he endeavored to keep out of a 
war in which he feared we should be but the tools of foreign 
powers. Indeed, the sole occasion on which he betrayed a 
failure of his extraordinary composure was the hour in 
which he had to say the word he dreaded, the word that 


% Lawrence, p. 36, 
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consigned us to the conflict.” ‘‘His fingers trembled, his 
face was pale.” 18 

It is clear that at the last moment he would again have 
yielded to the arguments of hungry Germany. Though his 
leaning was undoubtedly toward the Allies, all he needed 
to restrain him was a voice or two from those around him, 
but those around him were all converts to the cause of Great 
Britain and France and even of Russia. That vigilant, ° 
distrusting mind of his felt profoundly that the truth 
about the origins of the war and the objects of the Allies 
had never been wholly disclosed to him. Even in Colonel ‘ 
House, as will hereafter appear, his confidence was waning, 
and he could well remember that the Allies had in the pre- 
vious year declined to accept his offer to intervene on terms 
humiliating to Berlin. His penetrating mind told him that 
he was taking a terrible step without certainty of truth and 
that the real leaders of the Allies were wily, uncandid men. 

And now European memoirs, deeply involving the heads 
of the Russian and French governments in plotting war, 
and certainly calling for the gravest explanations, have 
burst upon us. Simultaneously has come a flood of Ameri- 
can memoirs revealing the real sentiments of Wilson before 
the war. 

We know now: 

(1) That Wilson was at heart decidedly anti-German and 
never truly neutral; that he struggled to be neutral; that he 
allowed the British to accomplish the starvation of Ger- 
many, though we were powerful enough, and under the 
rules of international law were entitled, to have delivered 
under our neutral flag, food for the civil population of the 
Central Powers. 

House, II, 469. 


%* Lawrence, p. 208. White, pp. 354-355, relates the almost tragic 
talk with Cobb of the ‘‘New York World’’ at midnight. 
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(2) That he had his doubts of the innocence of the Allies, 
both in the origins and the purposes of the war; and yet 
that he had planned, through Colonel House, terms of inter- 
vention which even Lord Grey, who evaded them, admits 
would have been humiliating to Germany and which in- 
evitably would have brought us into the conflict on the side 
of the Allies. 

(3) That he was just as unwilling to go into the war 
before as after his reélection, so that such of his admirers 
as called him nobly insincere in the first period, or regarded. 
him as impatiently awaiting a warlike feeling among our 
populace, were mistaken. He went into the war only be- 
cause his own logic, long and favorably invoked for the 
Allies, finally compelled the ultimate, detested step, the 
fruits of which are agreeable to one part of our population, 
and just as disagreeable to another part of our population, 
who point to the ingratitude of the Allies and their hatred 
of each other. 

» (4) That Wilson’s love of his country was intense. He 

felt the duty imposed on him by Providence to keep out of 
the war unless, by going into it, he could justify our enor- 
mous sacrifices and establish some principle of permanent 
peace and not a mere success at arms. 

The fact that in the general scheme of peace he was 
wholly defeated by the heads of the victorious Allies has 
been of course long known to us in what has been revealed 
to us from Versailles. 

Some things of vast moment achieved by Wilson seem to 
escape discussion. Though outwitted by the Entente diplo- 
mats, he did accomplish by his delays—delays which came 
both of his conscientiousness and of his distrust of the 
Allies—a real salvation of European civilization, for: 

(1) Had we plunged into the war at an early stage, the 
ezar of Russia must have been master of Europe from the 
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Dardanelles to the Rhine, an appalling calamity to man- 
kind, dreaded as an almost inevitable consequence of the 
war by Great Britain, though planned by her ally France 
in a treaty undisclosed even to the British. 

(2) Had we plunged in earlier, we should have become 
as bankrupt as the others. The German resistance would 
have been little shorter than it was in 1917. That she 
would speedily have capitulated is nonsense, for in the Ger- 
mans’ view they were fighting a war to save their country 
from the Cossacks. Now, in our eighteen months’ warfare 
we spent the almost inconceivable sum of forty-eight bil- 
— lions of dollars, including loans necessary to our Allies, and 
at the end of that period, when peace at last seemed pos- 
sible, our own secretary of the treasury, strongly pro-Ally 
though he was, eagerly listened to the proposals of peace 
and informed the Cabinet that he could not see where fur- 


ther billions were to come from.’® 
First we must take a view of the personages by whom / 


Wilson was officially surrounded or directly influenced. 
No man can possibly escape yielding in some degree, soone2 
or later, to a unanimous opinion which encircles him. 


” Houston’s ‘‘Diary,’’ October 22, 1926. 
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COLONEL HOUSE 


at the end of 1911, was fifty-four years of age and 

of no great consequence. Wilson, on the other hand, 
was already widely known as president of Princeton, as a 
progressive governor of New Jersey, and as a writer on 
political science. He was particularly in the West a 
rising star, on which House quickly fastened his eye. He 
immediately sought Wilson, gave him valuable suggestions, 
and brought Bryan to his side, but he did not await the 
struggle at Baltimore. On the contrary he béetook himself 
to England, where he first heard of Bryan’s prodigious suc- 
cess at the convention. 

House, a Texan of English descent and partly of English 
schooling, was about five feet eight inches in height, with- 
out a single impressive feature or even a robust body. Not 
one outward mark did he have to attract an observer. Nor 
was his education much above the mediocre; a term or two 
at Cornell, no science, little acquaintance with foreign 
tongues or literature. At a commercial gathering he could 
easily have been mistaken for the owner of a country bank 
or for a neat and quiet-mannered apothecary. 

But House was a perfect justification of Swift’s remark 
that no man ever becomes a total failure who takes the 
proper measure of his own abilities. For oratory or the 
public side of politics he early perceived himself under a 
handicap. He had neither a big fist, a loud voice, nor Atlan- 
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tean shoulders. Ambitious to the last degree, though, he 
resolved to succeed in politics, and so he selected a way of 
getting on that would be the least suspected and the least 
opposed. He would be great by keeping himself in the * 
dark, be powerful by having no authority, direct affairs 
by holding no office. 

The history of both business and statecraft shows that 
im every era a certain number of men not only accomplish 
much by this method but get an intense satisfaction from 
it. It is not that they have no vanity. On the contrary, 
these men have abundance of that quality, without the spur 
of which they would soon grow weary. Their vanity 
merely gratifies itself in an unusual way. Where others # 
fret for thunder from an applauding multitude, this sort 
of person covets the commanding whisper, the silent nod, 
and the room with closed doors. When they are thwarted 
in their plans they are as much vexed as the heads of affairs, 
but when their plans succeed they get their pleasure in 
mystery. In one sense they resemble those writers who, 
preferring the audience fit though few, spend laborious days 
on writings which the public will scarcely hear of but which 
will be relished by a little circle called the wise. For such 
applause they burn. 

Accordingly House must not be reckoned as one without 
ambition. He himself confessest that his ambition was 
intense. 

To gratify that ambition he applied himself with un- 
ceasing pains. Unable to impress men with learning or a 
beautiful flow of language, achievements which would prob- 
ably have drawn some envy and have little served his turn, 
he cultivated an encouraging silence and excelled as a lis- « 
tener, particularly feeding men’s vanity by an appearance 
of seeming deeply interested in every word they let fall. 

1 Seymour’s ‘‘House,’’ I, 16. 
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Hundreds left his presence proud to have convinced one 
who was secretly glad to be rid of them and who had talked 
best by saying nothing. 

In hig reserved demeanor and self-control House was 
aided by a nature rather cold. In his two volumes of let- 
ters and diaries, so excellently edited by Professor Sey- 
mour, he has left us few touches of hearty feeling and none 
of wit or humor. In those pages this man, having con- 
versed with the great of many countries, gives us only one 


» anecdote. Wit he apparently had none. If he had humor, 


notwithstanding innumerable chances to exercise it, he kept 
it to himself. The reader has a feeling that he was shrewd, 
always on his guard, and not quick of mind. Indeed one 
would set him down as dull were it possible to call dull a 
man who played his hand so long and well. This much, 
though, is clear, that he had no impulsiveness to control, 
that he was of logical purpose, methodical in affairs, and 
that, while he got pleasure in what he was bent on, he 
truly loved his country. The British official heads made a 
capture of his influence, but not, as in Page’s case, of his 
entire common sense. 

What caution does he betray both in his letters and the 
diary! Rarely a personal censure, a caustic adjective. 
Only a bit of irritation towards McReynolds. Of E. J. 
Dillon, the vivacious journalist, he is so daring as to use the 
word ‘‘conceited.’’ Here he was unusually incautious. 
He seems to have always had in mind the policy of Talley- 
rand to treat his enemies as if they might some day become 
his friends and his friends as if they might some day be- 
come his enemies. He would leave in writing only what was 
absolutely necessary to a narrative for his own protection. 

However this may be, it is certain that nothing so de- 
lighted House as polite intrigue. Let such a man have an 
opportunity to have his own way through plain words to 
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fifty or a hundred gentlemen in assembly, he will prefer 
to do the thing through three who put their heads together 
in a secret room. To be suspected of knowing a state secret 
while remaining able to deny the whole story affected his 
very soul. In Texas politics he had conducted several can- 
vasses in just that way. Invariably did he elect his candi- : 
dates for governor by passing in and out of back doors, the 
multitude meantime extolling the sagacity of the public 
manager. Doubtless his joy in influencing the president © 
of the United States was doubled by the dark way in which 
he would get his interviews, the appointment by telephone 
in code, the midnight train to the capital, the slipping in 
and out of the White House when the town was asleep. 
Little did Washington learn of or from him, Washington, 
that city of greedy whispers. 

Not one great quality did this man possess except the 
ability to avoid displeasing people, the power of flattering 
them by deep attention and of keeping his mouth shut until 
the exact moment had arrived to open it. He had in a 
supreme degree discretion, a quality very common, and, as 
Addison says, one which is sure of itself to make a man 
useful to some one. Accident determines the rest. Had 
Colonel House lain ill just before the first nomination of 
Wilson, it is probable he would have ended his days as 
mayor of some Texas city or as a prosperous man of affairs. 
A total failure he would never have been anywhere. 

As it fell out, though, this gentleman, possessing neither « 
genius, wealth, nor eloquence, was able to unite his fortunes 
in advance with a creature of talents and destiny, by cling- 
ing to whom the commonplace-looking Westerner secured a 
bedroom in the White House, had conference with the Ger- 
man emperor and luncheons with the king of England, and 
became a signer of the Treaty of Versailles. Nay, more, 
the secret author of an arrangement favorable to the Brit- 
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ish and grossly unfair to his own country, he sailed home 
under British naval convoy, while two liners sailed the same 
» day left naked to the torpedo. No chance was taken in 
Downing Street that the Atlantic should swallow a body so 
precious to Great Britain. 

In this interesting career full justice must be done to 
House in one great respect, money. By good luck he had 
estate enough for a decent independence. There is not the 
slightest evidence that he ever made a dollar out of his 
mighty friendship. To New York he brought small means, 
and the apartment in Fifty-third Street, as I remember it, 
would have been a modest lodging for some of the noble 
Britons who outwitted him at his own game. 

At this point it is too early to trace the relations of House 
with Wilson. It is enough now to say that from the begin- 
ning he was the champion of Great Britain.? His first voy- 
age abroad after Wilson’s election was in the spring of 
1914, just before the war, when he discloses enough to let 
any man see that if there was militarism in Germany, the 
weakest state geographically of all the great powers, there 
« was reason for her vigilance in arms. ‘‘ Whenever England 
consents, France and Russia will close in on Germany and 
Austria. England does not want Germany wholly crushed, 
for then she will have to reckon with her ancient enemy, 
Russia.’’ ® 

Whether House should have published so soon after 
Wilson’s death the diary and correspondence will be for- 
ever debated. They had, indeed, ceased to be friends, and 
doubtless House had been pricked with charges of unau- 
thorized intrigues abroad; but it is not clear that either 
resentment or self-glorification was his motive, which may 

* House, I, 457; II, 81. Grey, ‘‘ Twenty-five Years,’’ II, 124, says, 


**It was not necessary to spend much time putting our ease to him.’’ 
* House, I, 249, 318, 328. 
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have been a purely historical one, since he consigned all 
the documents to the Yale Library. The Wilson heirs 
chose not to let him publish the late president’s communi- 
cations, preferring to issue these through a biographer of 
their own. 

Enough has been published on House’s side to show us * 
that grave blame attaches to him at least, and that he 
persistently and at times craftily favored from the begin- 
ning a policy which would have made the ezar of Russia 
and his dissolute court the masters of continental Europe, 
and that Wilson, pro-British though he was, did not at an 

early period adopt that policy. It was Wilson, not House, 
who would finally have to account for sending Americans 
by tens of thousands to blindness, madness, and death in 
one of the bloody wrangles of Europe. 

One reproach from which none can excuse House, and * 
in which Wilson himself is involved, is that of his offer, 
approved by Wilson, to the Allies in February, 1916, 
that we, on certain conditions, enter the war on their side. 
After that secret offer was neglected by them, House de- * 
liberately recommended his party’s using in the political 
canvass the well-known argument that Wilson had kept 
us out of war.** The offer we discuss in Chapter XIII. 

House admits that one of his reasons for declining of- 
fice was that from the moment when he should become an 
official he would become a target for the disappointed, and 
might have controversies with the president himself over a 
policy which, as an official, he would have to avow. So 
long as he held no office, he could advise the president with 
safety because nobody would know what advice he gave. 
Moreover the president would think the better of him 
because he asked nothing for himself. 

That Wilson had a deep fondness for House is frequent- 

‘House, IT, 360. 
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ly disclosed by the latter, and needs no other evidence 
than the distinctions of household intimacy, the missions 
to Europe, the appointments of innumerable followers to 
great positions. Never did House, industrious beaver, fail 
to take advantage of his extraordinary opportunities to 
build for himself a solid wall around the source of all 


4 these good things. He got seats in the Cabinet for Lane, 


a close friend of his family, and for three Texans, Burle- 
son, Gregory, and Houston. For his intimate friend Wal- 
lace he obtained the ambassadorship to France. Nearly 
everybody who aspired to a position of any consequence 
lost no time to seek the recommendation of the quiet gen- 
, tleman from Texas. Several members of the Federal 
~ Reserve Board, the highest financial body of the govern- 
ment, owed their places to House, who had his hand also 
in at least one appointment to the Supreme Court. When 
the second election came on, it was his choice for chairman 
of the National Committee, Vance McCormick, who was 
accepted. 

Appointment after appointment can be traced to his 
seemingly modest suggestions. For Walter Page he appar- 
ently obtained the ambassadorship to Great Britain, and 


» though Page speedily betrayed himself there as more Brit- 


ish than the British, House wished to have him transferred 
to Bryan’s place, when Bryan resigned as secretary of state 
in 1915, a proposal either designed or obviously liable to 
hurry us into war against Germany. House wrote to 
Page that it would ‘‘work better into the scheme of 
things.’’> This was one recommendation which Wilson 
did not accept. 

No great errand was beyond the aspirations of House. 
Preferring immediately the international field as afford- 


ing the most distinction, he made repeated voyages in a 
* Page, II, 12. 
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capacity more glittering than any ambassadorship. He 
was quickly allowed full honor by foreign diplomats. 
Between the lines of his diary we see how this artful man, 
under the appearance of self-effacing meekness, was really 
the suggester of errands for himself of the utmost emi- 
nence. Indeed it is doubtful if Wilson ever first thought 
of sending him on any of them. The president’s mind was ; 
absorbed in great domestic legislation and could not be 
brought, House complains,® to European affairs. It was, 
however, on European affairs that the heart of House was 
set. Is it not natural? To how few men does such an 
opportunity come for small dinners and secret talks with 
the leaders of the world? How many mortals can travel 
as the special representative of the most powerful of all 
countries, as the private agent of the president of the 
United States? 

This was House’s passion. Even before the war he made, 
in the spring of 1914, a secret diplomatic journey to Lon- 
don and Berlin to see if we could not be useful in lulling 
what seemed to be an approaching war. There was an en- 
couraging interview with the kaiser, and one with Grey, 
which ended in postponement. In February of the next 
year he went again, that is to say, after the war broke out, 
and passed four months in England, this time spending a 
few days in Germany also. About six months later we find 
him again on the seas, to London, Paris, and Berlin, the 
observed of all observers, great in silence, conspicuously 
obscure. In all this soft stepping the noiseless envoy re- 
joiced. He had no cheap vanity in it, though. He made 
no display. He simply enjoyed the great company he was 
in and the great business he had in hand. It was a way 
of doing things that particularly appealed to his tempera- 
ment. Pray, who is that quiet little man who slips in 

* House, I, 296. 
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and out of Sir Edward’s room? Is it Sir Basil Zaharoff? 
Perhaps it is Rockefeller. Not at all. It is old Wilson’s 
special man who can draw for billions. 

The climax of it all came in October, 1918, when, the 
collapse of the Central Powers apparently approaching, 
this man, who had never held any station of consequence 
in his own country, was sent to Europe as the advance 
representative of the president, with a staff of economists, 
to prepare for the liquidation of nations. At the head of 
this staff he had placed his brother-in-law, Mezes. From 
New York lawyers he had selected as his commission’s 
legal adviser his son-in-law, Auchincloss. At the very 
outset he was made American member of the Supreme 
War Council of Allies, and became with the president 
later one of our five permanent commissioners to the 
Peace Conference at Paris. Ina short time the other mem- 
bers of that commission, Lansing, White, and Bliss, all 
well-informed men with records of public service, came 
to know less of what was to be said and done by their com- 
mission than the clerks at the Colonel’s office at the Hotel 
» Crillon. When the momentous treaty was ready, these 
three were pleasantly informed by the gentleman from 
Texas that he had saved them the trouble of thinking 
about the papers, and that all they had to do was to sign.’ 

Since in Chapters XII, XIII, and XIV we shall have a 
good deal more to tell of House, it is not necessary to ex- 
pand in this one. History unfolds few more cleverly 
conducted careers. Had Woodrow Wilson chosen as his 
intimate confidential adviser, say President Eliot or 
David Starr Jordan, we should not wonder at the steady 


‘Lansing, ‘‘Peace Negotiations.’’ Thompson, ‘‘The Peace Con- 
ference,’’ confirms this as to the early stages, but notes that toward 
the last the president would stop more frequently at the office of 
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advancement of either to international fame. But he chose 
a man unequal to himself in learning and intellect, who 
had never held a public office or a great private trust, and 
whose experience in state affairs had not exceeded that 
of arranging the maneuvers in a party convention or 
drilling the leaders of State delegations. In this choice, 
however, the president is not to be severely condemned, 
for there was much in House to respect, much exceedingly 
useful to a president. What Wilson did not perceive was 
the real purposes House had in mind, and to just what 
his steps were leading. Wilson formed for House that 
affection which so many thought he could feel for nobody. 
His trust was deep, and though it would be unfair to say 
it was betrayed, he was drawn into the career of another 
man. Wilson was eapable of strong affections, but those 
who were to win them had to do as many successful wives 
have done, be obedient and lead by appearing to follow. 
House, guessing the method, rode to fame on Wilson’s 
greatness. 

The supreme quality of this man was tact. Thus, when » 
he would have Bryan support Wilson’s candidacy in the 
first canvass, he writes to Bryan that there was a great 
opposition to Wilson in Wall Street. When he would 
push the agonized president to the last step toward war, 
he intimates that Wilson is hesitating only because he is 
so intellectual a man, so conscientious, so different from 
rude creatures of brawn.® He early learned that the best 
way to lead this very able man was not to argue with him 
and not to make any plan too obvious an object of his 
own. When he would have Wilson take a certain step, 
he would not suggest it, but merely let the subject fall 
in the path of a nimble mind so capable of seeing whether 
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it was worth picking up. House had a genius for mak- 
ing you believe that his idea had always been your own, 
and that you were the first to put it in words. 

That House was preparing a record for fame we see 
in his nightly dictating to a stenographer a diary obviously 
intended as no mere memorandum for himself, but for 
publication to the world. Though of great value to his- 
torians, what a cold and lifeless thing it is, never en- 
livened by humor or shrewd observations. Historical al- 
lusions nowhere occur, nor literary references, nor evi- 


’ dences of a philosophical or cultivated mind. It is dis- 


tinctly inferior in what may be called engaging qualities 
to the angry lines of John Quincy Adams, to Repington 
or the babbling Pepys. Enthusiasm? Never. 

Not only does the diary display no humor, but it be- 
trays lack of humor. For instance, House relates with 
pride that two members of the Cabinet, in the early days 
before he was engaged in affairs abroad, had offered to 
resign to make a place for him, and yet he does not see 
what the rest of his narrative shows, that these officials, 
who had to bear public responsibility for their actions, 
were tired of conferences in which the president was vis- 
ibly listening to a voice from the closet, a voice which he 
clearly preferred, and that the president was sometimes 
calling House into the very debate to override them. 


» Again, he records as a proof of Sir Edward Grey’s fairness 


Grey’s remark that since Greece would probably come 
into the war on the side of the Allies, she ought to be 
protected, and that for this purpose the Allies felt it im- 
perative to send 200,000 troops into Greek territory at 
once.*° Since nothing was then better known or could 
more clearly at that time have been perceived than that 


the king of Greece was utterly opposed to his country’s 
* House, I, 372. 
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going into the war, that Greece would never go into the 
war unless the Allies forced her, and that the violation of 
Greek neutrality by the Allies was flagrant, House’s sober 
repetition of this remark provokes a smile. 

The diary like his letters discloses the man’s lack of 
emotion. Though he was pro-British and often says so 
in plain words, he writes nothing indignantly about Brit- 
ish grievances, on the contrary pulling aside every veil 
of selfishness. ‘‘A good deal of hypocrisy,’’ he reminds / 
Page, is in ail their fervor about Belgium, to whose rescue 
they would never have come if the invader had been 
France. He cites no tales of German atrocities, with 
which the world of the Allies was then burning. We feel 
that he never believed them. Perhaps his sole bit of 
humor is his disproving one of these tales in an English 
company, which he says he threw into a gloom by reveal- 
ing his personal knowledge of the contrary truth.” 

The more their relationship is studied, the more we see * 
that Wilson underestimated House. He regarded House 
as a lovable little man without selfish purpose. Had he 
not refused to accept any office? Had he not, except on 
one occasion, paid all his own expenses? Had he not 
given, as the record often shows, extremely impartial 
views on important questions? Everybody else was seek- 
ing glory from Wilson’s hands. This man apparently 
wanted none. The president, for his part, was glad to 
have some one whom he could trust, indeed was under the 
grievous necessity to have some absolutely disinterested 
observer report to him the conditions and the changes of 
affairs. There is in the presidency a loneliness felt by 
great minds. Easy-going natures do not worry in such a 
situation but wake up to find themselves badly and some- 
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times ruinously deceived. Wilson for his part had a keen 
perception of the self-interest which affected even good 
men around him, and so he lived in much retirement. 
» ‘‘House,’’ he probably said to himself, ‘‘is a modest friend 
who wants nothing else than to keep me advised. I simply 
cannot thrust office upon him. Honors he will not have.’’ 
What Wilson overlooked was that House was getting ex- 
» actly the honors he coveted. Domestic affairs this friend 
very quickly dropped to seek the charming field of Euro- 
pean consultations. After some service to the president 
in the first months of the Federal Reserve Act, he hurried 
abroad to represent the president in wise consultations 
with prime ministers and sovereigns. 

In no legislation was House ever of any active service 
to Wilson, and history must set him down as an American 
of no diplomatic experience and indeed of only a general 
knowledge of European history, undertaking to negotiate 
for us with statesmen whose whole lives had been spent in 
a study of European affairs. Immeasurably was he flat- 
tered and fooled. 

As for the advice he gave Wilson, on at least two crises 
in this nation’s affairs it is charitable to call it stupid 
» instead of wilfully wrong: his endeavor to dissuade Wil- 
son in November, 1916, from making an appeal to all the 
belligerents in common instead of privately consulting 
first the British, whom House knew to be opposed to 
peace ;** and in 1917 his advice to the president, on the 
fatal eve of war, not to let Congress discuss the step as 
one yet to be taken but rather as a state of war already 
existing.'4 

““What I like about Colonel House,”’ said President Wil- 
son to a group of newspaper men, ‘‘is that he seems able 
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to interpret a proposal and get to its essence very quickly. 
He wants nothing for himself. He will not hold office 
and is a truly disinterested friend.’’ 

The Colonel for his part lost only a little of his usual 
coolness in estimating Wilson. After the first interview 


he reported: ‘‘He is not the biggest man I have ever # 


met, but he is one of the pleasantest.’’?° ‘‘The straightest 
thinking man in public life and can say what he thinks 
better than any other man. He may not be a great exec- 
utive officer. Neither was Lincoln.’’*”7 The estrangement 
of House from Wilson is supposed to have occurred in 
Paris. Actually it appears to have begun at home, as the 
desire of House for war became clearer to the president. 
The careful biographer of House has noted the somewhat 
significant change in Wilson’s terms of address and sig- 
natures in his letters. What was once ‘‘My dear, dear 
friend’’ declined in January, 1917, to ‘‘My dear House,’”’ 
and the biographer adds, ‘‘It is possible that their per- 
sonal friendship was most intense between the years 1912 


and 1917.’’*® It is noticeable that in the last misery of * 


Wilson’s indecision concerning war he did not send for 
House as he had on earlier occasions. On the contrary, it 
was House who invited himself. Getting no reply to his 
telegram, he hurried on to the capital.’® 

To sum up, we see in House a well balanced head mak- 
ing the utmost of great opportunity through one mediocre 
quality exercised with rare skill. Whatever Wilson may 
have owed to House, gloriously, copiously, was it repaid. 
To wrong Wilson, however, was never House’s design. 
He resembles merely one of those creeping vines which, 
gradually enveloping a great tree, stifle what they seem 
to support. 


1 Lawrence, p. 68. 6 House, I, 46. “ Thid., I, 48. 
% House, I, 117. »” House, II, 463. 
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On the causes of the final estrangement between House 
and Wilson a writer who thinks himself partly to blame 
has just given us some light.2° This gentleman relates 
that in the autumn of 1917 when we were in the war he 
with some difficulty persuaded House to let him write and 
publish ‘‘The Real Colonel House,’’ in which, while much 
was told of House’s services, abundant compliment was 
paid to Wilson also, each page being carefully supervised 
by House and his friends. Now the one thing this writer 
does not explain is this: Why any such work was attempted 
before Wilson’s consent was had. The extreme intimacy, 
the unusual state secrets confided, the possibility of the 
world’s taking an unexpected view of the book, must surely 
have been reckoned upon, and Wilson is not to be blamed 
for feeling so displeased as subsequently to ask that sales 
of the book be stopped. Certainly it seems odd that House, 
who was talking to Wilson about everything, should not 
mention beforehand that he was bringing out a biography 
of himself. The writer of the book deems this the begin- 
ning of the trouble between these men, though Wilson did 
afterward send House to Paris with vastly important 
powers. He relates also an occasion on which, at the 
Hotel Crillon, Wilson, paying a visit to House, found a 
succession of mighty callers, Smuts, Tardieu, Venizelos, 
Lloyd George, and Orlando, all seeking the power behind 
the throne. To David Lawrence we are indebted for an- 
other incident which shows the growing coolness. Mrs. 
Wilson took House to task for what she believed to be an 
inspired article lauding himself in a London journal. 
After the friends left Paris they never met again.”4 

* Mr. Arthur Howden Smith, ‘‘Saturday Evening Post,’’ July 17, 
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WALTER HINES PAGE 


\ N Y ALTER HINES PAGH, a Southerner of British © 
ancestry, was a North Carolinian selected to be one 
of the first group of pupils in the new Johns Hop- 
kins University opened at Baltimore in 1876. The honor 
proved beyond his capacity and his tastes, for the institu- 
tion had been founded to provide in the United States a 
supereducation, which should inculeate the profound erudi- 
tion prevailing in Germany. In vain did the scholarly 
Gildersleeve encourage such students as Page to think in 
ancient Greek or to speak in languages that are dead. The 
restless mind of the young man would have none of that. 
He left the school with pleasant memories but without its » 
traditions, with a good general education and no unusual 
scholarship, with an amiable disposition and a capacity for 
irregular industry. 

Wandering to the West, he stayed there long enough 
to see a phase of our national manners that was not to be 
ignored and that was of great use to him in journalism, 
which he finally adopted; and, having a restless nature, 
he mingled with many sorts of people. He made also a 
journey to Europe, where he spent a few months. What 
he wished to do at all times was to write, for he was always 
full of something to say. 

Nor was he ill equipped to write, at least for the general 
public. What the American public wanted most he knew. 
He saw clearly that we are easily bored, that our favorite 
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pastime is the making of money, that the studious class 
among us is small, and that learning is a medicine to be 
gulped in capsules. He became for a time editor of fhe 
‘‘ Atlantic,’’ to which his friends are sure he was a tonic; 
but he soon associated himself with Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page & Company and their very entertaining monthly. 

Page had in him little that was profound and much that 
was lovable, for he was preéminently a creature of emo- 
tions. Of House he was the exact opposite. Only one side 
of a question was worth considering, not the one of care- 
fully weighed justice, but the one that appealed to his 
heart. When his heart was engaged he was as foolish as the 
bull that the red rag diverts so easily from the object he 
ought to pursue. 

In a time of peace this ungainly-looking man would 
have been no bad ambassador to Great Britain, since he 
loved company, liked to hear and tell stories, and was of 
gentle inclinations. And it was in a time of peace, 1913, 
that he was sent to Great Britain. Some fortune he had, 
small in the luxurious island, but, with his salary, enough 
for respectable entertainment. He forthwith fell to en- 
joying himself; and the wise British Foreign Office, know- 
ing well that France and Russia, to whom Britain was se- 
eretly pledged, were at any time liable to be at war 
with Germany, lost no opportunity to make him love old 
England with all his heart. 

Within a few months after the war broke out Page was 
as a man born on the banks of the Thames. Not one 
thing did he thereafter see except as an Englishman saw it. 
His prejudices were plain. He made no effort to conceal 
them. In fact, he made it a duty to let everybody, both 
at home and abroad, know that he had those prejudices. 
That his country should for a time at least be neutral, 
that it should weigh well any step toward war, that it 
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should try to find the origin of conflict in order to be no 
other country’s tool, that the government at Washington 
should fairly act as the bulk of the people preferred in 
anything so dreadful as human carnage, never entered his 
mind. We should be in the war at once on the side of ® 
Great Britain. 

The behavior of this ambassador was such as to try 
Woodrow Wilson’s patience to the utmost. Even House, 
who nowhere denies being himself pro-British, had to admit 
that Page was excessively partizan for war while the gov- 
ernment he represented was holding itself out to the world 
as neutral. From nobody in London did the American 
ambassador conceal that he did not agree with those who 
had appointed him. 

All the while our government was in turmoil with ® 
the British government over its most serious interference 
with our shipping; nor can it be denied that, whatever 
Page may have done to assist this shipper or that as occa- 
sion arose, his general words and behavior gave encourage- 
ment to the British Foreign Office to ignore, as it often long 
ignored, the protests from Washington that we be re- 
spected as neutrals. The British, seeing that our spokes-: 
man always used soft words, were disposed to think the 
voice from our State Department was not so harsh as it 
pretended to be. In a word, Page did everything he could 
to let the violator of our mails and cargoes believe that 
nothing would come of all these telegrams from home. One 
instance is so exasperating as to be almost beyond belief. 
Receiving an express instruction from Washington to be ® 
communicated to Grey, he, according to Grey, read the 


oN 


& 


despatch over to him and then said: ‘‘I am instructed to 
read this despatch to you. I don’t agree with it. Let us 
consider how it should be answered.’’ Of this incident, 


that strongly anti-German newspaper, the ‘‘New York 
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Times,’’ has justly remarked, ‘‘For a parallel to this action 
the records of diplomacy would probably be searched in 
vain.’’? It has been said that if a British envoy had been 
caught doing such a thing, Sir Edward Grey, who relates 
the incident with commendation in his memoirs, would no 
« doubt have called him home at once. All the while Spring- 
Rice, the British envoy at Washington, was indulging in 
language, even to Colonel House, almost unbearably con- 
temptuous of our country, the Colonel on one occasion 
reminding him that he had become insulting.” 

Page’s biographer wonders, though without apology 
for the ambassador, why he was not recalled by Wilson. 
, The reason is plain. Scarcely a week passed without some 
friction with the British government, and Wilson saw that 
to make a change without producing further friction would 
not be easy. The situation was continuously delicate. The 
most that could be done, as was done in the summer of 
1916, was to call Page home for a short stay, in which he 
could, as House expressed it, get a breath of American 
air. 

When Page did come back for this short stay, he found 
much delay in getting an interview with Wilson. No 
wonder. This man had tried Wilson’s very soul. Both to 
House and to Wilson himself he had tattled of every small 
discourtesy, every sneer that he heard in the London streets 
or drawing-rooms. He even sent Wilson satires and car- 
toons. He did not stop to see how unfair this was to the 
worried man in the White House. The contemptible side 
of it all he never perceived. That Wilson had a terrible 
question to decide, and that Wilson alone must bear the 
bloody responsibility, was something he never considered. 
Solid arguments, profound, convincing facts, he never of- 
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fered. No. I was hardly able to hold up my head at 
Lady Blank’s last night. I have to slink through alleys 
nowadays. See what a picture this mocking cartoonist 
makes of you. The stupid Page did not see that on a man 
of Wilson’s spirit such communications had an effect just 
the opposite of what he aimed at, for Wilson’s inclinations 
were already pro-British, and on Britain’s account he was 
putting up with countless infringements of our rights at 
sea. Did it not tend to make him impute ingratitude to 
the still unsatisfied British, who were publishing bad pic- 
tures of him and distorting his features on the printed 
page? 


In ail this Page was utterly blind. When, after Grey « 


had long ignored our liberal offer of intervention’ and 
the German government had at last in general terms pro- 
posed a conference for peace, Wilson prepared a note ask- 
ing all the powers ‘‘to state the objects and purposes of the 


war,’’ Page in a letter to our State Department pro- * 


66s 


nounced these reasonable words as ‘‘insulting.’’* Good 
King George, he relates, almost collapsed.®> It is no wonder 
that the president was slow to receive Page, to whom he 
could scarcely speak justly without reprimand. Though 
Page arrived in this country in July, he was not allowed 
an interview until September, Wilson being out of town 
and apparently satisfied to let the vexatious minister re- 
port officially to the Department of State. 

As to this interview, Page had meanwhile heard, through 
the embassy in his absence, that Germany would consider 
an armistice and that to this Grey and others were not 
favorable.® The letter he showed to Wilson, who remarked 
that his feelings toward Great Britain were now changing 
to vexation, since if armistice was to be a step toward 


* Post, Chap. XIII, 5 Page II, 205 et seq. 
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peace, he would be glad to be of service. Thereupon the 
other remarked that if Wilson would make such an offer 
Great Britain would be offended! The president con- 
trolled himself, but when they parted ‘‘his eyes filled with 
tears.’’ The war, he added, ‘‘was the result of many 
causes, some of long origin.’?’? How few to-day will be 
bold enough to deny the truth of this statement! 

One of Page’s habits in correspondence was to affect that 
the English, though fretful toward us because of our policy 
with Germany, really did not wish us to join the Allies.® 
It is not that, he would reiterate; they are merely “‘dis- 
appointed’’ at our lack of spirit. No, they are perfectly 
willing we should stay out of the fight; they are cold only 
because we Yankees seem spiritless. Nonsense! Nearly all 
Englishmen desired us to join them, and the blunt soldier, 
Kitchener, smiled when House put a question to him on 
the subject. He would be a damned fool, he exclaimed, 
not to wish that, though he would not take the responsibility 
of urging us.® 

When the Dacia left the United States with a cargo 
intended to create a clear test of British interruption of 
our commerce, it was Page who suggested that it would 
be cleverer to have his countrymen’s shipment seized by 
the French.1° His glee over Bryan’s resignation is little 
to his credit, for it came of his hope for war.4! Indeed 
this ambassador would not be sorry even if another Lusi- 

*Page, IT, 186. 

®Page, 33, 42, 43, 49. 

° House, I, 436. George Arthur, in his ‘‘Life of Kitchener,’’ men- 
tions their interview, but relates of it only Kitchener’s remark that 
if the United States did not come into the war of course it could not 
an sees to say in the Treaty of Peace. (‘‘Life of Kitchener,’’ 
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tama should be sunk so as to drive us in? To Grey he : 


was naturally a real comfort, since peace-seeking Ameri- 
cans were sure to get from Page ‘‘a view favorable to the 
Allies,’’ 38 


Page, feeling himself bound to explain what the British * 


would have us do, suggested our sending Bernstorff home 
and then having nothing further to do with Germany, a 
proposal childish indeed and probably insincere. 

The letters of Page have had a great deal of praise, 
which they have deserved because of their entertaining 
guality ; but much of it has been poured out by Britons 
delighted with an American bent on getting us into the war 
on their side, and it has been loudly echoed by that class 
of Americans who could conceive of nothing so disgraceful 
as our not shedding blood at once. Of literary merit they 
have little compared to the letters of Cicero, Sevigné, Wal- 
pole, and Byron, whom I name because they wrote to their 
friends in a style quite free from stiffness. To place 
Page’s among the masterpieces of letter-writing is exces- 
sive. They contain no happy turns of phrase, no pun- 
gent adjectives, no epigrams, no whimsical anecdotes, no 
bons mots, either repeated or his own, no photographs of 
great personages in brief spontaneous phrase. In the whole 
mass of them there is hardly one sentence that sticks in the 
reader’s memory. 

One of Page’s faults was to rail against peacemakers. 
Every American who talked of peace to this representative 
of his neutral country was a ‘‘peace crank.’’ For Bryan 
he had a contempt that endeared him to Asquith, who had 
concealed from several members of his Cabinet and had 
denied to Parliament the secret of a dangerous arrange- 
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ment with France, but who, according to Colonel House, 


, would speak of Bryan with a slur. In his first days in 
- Britain before the war our ambassador had conceded that 


the islanders ‘‘believe the Earth belongs to them,’’** but 
now he could see no reason why we should not hurry to 
shed our blood for them. ‘‘We lie down every night in 
George Washington’s feather-bed of no entangling alli- 
ances.’’?5 He afterward saw his own policy prevail and 
shiploads of our cripples returning to America, but he 
did not live long enough after the war to see how little 
Europe was to thank us for the lopped off limbs they left 
on foreign soil. 

‘‘Tf Page,’’ House wrote to Wilson, ‘‘would think more 
about presenting your views favorably to the English peo- 
ple and less about our mistreatment of them,’’ he would 
accomplish good.'® He was, in short, utterly indifferent to 
the wishes of his home government. He blocked that office 
again and again in an honest assertion of our rights. He 
was the British ambassador for the United States at the 
Court of St. James’s, and he did not see that no matter 
how much we should do for them the Allies would forget 
it and ask for more. 

But England has not been ungrateful to the American 
who served her purpose. After the war a tablet to his honor 
was laid with much ceremony in Westminster Abbey, 
bearing the well-earned words: ‘‘The Friend of Britain 
in Her Sorest Need.’’ 

According to Englishmen he is one of the greatest 
Americans that ever lived, for he was all pro-British, and 
a recent English reviewer has this comparison to make of 
Page and Woodrow Wilson: 

“Page, I, 139. 
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The War unmasked its great men, just as it unmasked its Wil- 
sons and its Wilhelms.” 


It is true that this sneer is not universal among British 
reviews. Unhappily though it is common, painfully com- 
mon, when we recall the adulation with which our troops 
were received in London in 1917 and our president at 
the close of the war. Melancholy are the lessons that we 
have had to learn from our endeavors to aid powerful and 
ambitious countries wko have themselves no record of 
aiding other countries where they were not in peril them- 
selves, As for Page he seems perfectly entitled to the 
utmost praise and affection which Britons may be disposed 
to give him. In them even cunning seemed admirable to 
him, for he wrote to House exulting in the adroit state- 
craft of the British. In this war they were following, he 
exclaimed, the fine policy they had used against Bona- 
parte. After their continental allies should have finished 
their bloody first resistance, Great Britain would come in 
and ‘‘get the fox’s tail.’’ 


That’s what Wellington did at Waterloo. Look at their diplo- 
matic management. The war is really between Germany and 
England, but England made sure that Russia and France were 
both in before she went in. Germany has only Austria to help 


her.” 


We have already made the comment that Page was ut- © 


terly indifferent to the cares resting upon Wilson. Though 
he knew that victory by the Allies, and though he said 
that victory by the Allies, would exalt the power of the 
ezar on the Continent, he would have us shed our blood 
to the limit on the side of Russia because she was the 
ally of Britain. The terrible evils of the thing did not 


7 ¢<English Review,’’ II, January, 1926. 
“ House, I, 334, September 22, 1914. 
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trouble him a moment, and when he returned on leave to 
his country he had at heart but one purpose: he would 
coax, he would shame, he would tantalize, he would drive 
Wilson into the war if he could. He saw the unhappy 
man torn between his affections for Great Britain and his 
duty to preserve, if he could, at least one part of the 
world from the horrors of European carnage. In fine, the 
truly American point of view this intensely British Ameri- 
can never had. Never could he rise to the sane advice 
which Wilson gave Bainbridge Colby when he was send- 


» ing Colby on business to England: ‘‘Now be an American. 


Our men only last about six months in England and then 
become Anglicized.’’+® His lordship’s port, the downy 
lawns, the sweet-voiced ladies, are too much for most of 
our diplomatists in that pleasant scene of successful power, 
riches, and leisure. 

One remark Page has left us concerning Wilson, a re- 
mark which most of us will cherish more and more as 
with the passing years we realize the problem which had 
to be solved by our president while he was deluged with 
both true and false propaganda and by lies both exag- 
gerated and uncontradicted. 

‘“‘T think,’’ says Page in one of his letters to Colonel 
House, ‘‘I think he is the loneliest man I have ever 
known.’’ 7° 

Lonely indeed! Even the czar, while he was for a time 
resisting the villains who urged his fatal signature to the 
order for general mobilization, exclaimed: ‘‘Think what 
you are asking; you are asking me to order millions of 
men to death.’ 

* Quoted by Kerney in ‘‘The Political Education of Woodrow 


Wilson,’’ p. 384. 
* Page, II, 188. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE CABINET 


RYAN must go down in our history along with 
B Clay, Webster, and Blaine, as proof that our de- 

mocracy will not accept for its official head a pop- 
ular orator. The public as well as the private career of 
this eloquent man was above reproach. His love of coun- 
try was great, and his fidelity to his friends remains un- 
questioned, yet the people three times refused to elect 
him president. Often within reach of the mighty office, 
he saw it always borne away from him by some cruel tide; 
for a powerful, wealthy class regarded him as a quadruple 


demagogue, and had this great advantage over him at the * 


outset, that his first great project of reform was by no 
means sound. 

Defeat could bring to this man no bitterness of heart. 
In the utmost heat of campaign he uttered few words to 
be ashamed of, nor in all the hurry of travel and political 
campaigning did he make a promise that ought not to 
have been kept. Whenever he improperly offended, he 
was willing to apologize, and he was beloved by millions. 
Probably no American ever knew so many of his country- 
men by name. As Burke said of Charles James Fox, this 
man was made to be loved. 


Bryan, though an educated man, was always most at ° 


his ease in plain company. Nor was it because of affecta- 
tion that he chatted so often and so long with the unpol- 


ished. A demagogue he never was. What he argued for 
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he believed in, clinging to honest truth though it should 
overwhelm him. As an orator he was great, for he had a 
handsome mien, a commanding stature, and a voice which 
could fill any hall, ore rotundo. In estimating eloquence 
we must of course be cautious, since, as Webster remarked, 
it so often ‘‘resides in the occasion.’’ No speech is great 
that is uttered to a thin audience, and every audience 
feels a thrill when the house is packed to the doors. 

Bryan, speaking nearly always to a great throng, had 
very often indeed aid from the occasion itself. To this he 
added a good manner, being never ungraceful or in ges- 
ture monotonous, as in this country of incessant public 
speaking is so commonly the case that one rarely hears 
a really good speaker. His orations, considered in the 
printed page, do not equal their effect as they were spoken, 
neither do they satisfy us as literature. To Wilson’s they 
are distinctly inferior in point of style, but for that mat- 
ter both are of an order never sublime, and they are de- 
ficient in metaphor; for both men were orators in an age 
when social economies and science prevailed over the arts. 

Bryan was four years younger than Wilson, intellectu- 
ally his inferior, equally full of idealism, and not inferior 
in magnanimity of soul. He was well aware that Wilson 
had written concerning him unkindly before entering pol- 
itics; but it was to Bryan’s unexampled endurance and 
eloquence, maintained throughout a blistering week at 
Baltimore, that Wilson owed his first nomination, an act 
of signal generosity for which Bryan never asked in re- 
turn the slightest favor. When Wilson made him secretary 
of state, it was the unanimous opinion of all Democrats 
that no less could be offered him. 

Bryan was often shocked at the caution with which Wil- 
son repaid faithful partizans with public office. But the 
one cannot be reproached for his preference to give or 
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the other for coldness to withhold such rewards. Their 
experiences had simply been totally different. Bryan had * 
felt during arduous campaigns the loyalty of men who 
had poured into his ears inextinguishable hope, who had 
spent their little fortunes in his struggles, who had greeted 
him in defeat as proudly as if they saw him triumphant. 
Wilson on the other hand had been only two years in pol- 
itics and had met no defeat. 

Of all those who formed the first Wilson Cabinet, Bryan » 
alone resisted war to the last.1. When he saw himself 
quite out of harmony with the others, he resigned. This 
occurred on June 9, 1915, after what is called the second 
Lusitania note, and it is pleasant to see that his retirement 
was without a single angry word between the two leaders, 
Bryan simply saying that his duty to his country led him 
to a different view, and the President in most agreeable 
language accepting a resignation which in the words of 
Colonel House ‘‘simplified the situation.’’*? A really * 
great heart was taken out of Wilson’s council. 

Robert Lansing is the one high official who got his 
place contrary to the desires of Colonel House.* He had 
been counselor in the Department of State, and though he » 
was pro-Ally, he made his feelings obey his knowledge 
of international law, in which he had a good reputation 
both at Washington and Paris. He endeavored to keep * 
the president within the limits of public law, some of his 
opinions being little to the taste of any of our Allies. 
Why Wilson appointed Lansing is not clear. He certainly 
never liked Lansing, or if he ever had liked him soon 

1He was willing to fight in a war he deemed just, that against 
Spain for the freedom of Cuba, and he made an offer of his services 
to President McKinley, who accepted them. Bryan, ‘‘Memoirs,’’ 
Chap. VI. 


3 House, ITI, 12. 
* Page, II, 12. 
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grew to dislike him. Nor does Lansing appear to have 
been tactful in his approaches to the president. 

My own explanation of the appointment is this. Wilson, 
always hoping to keep us out of the war, perceived that 
Lansing, who could be charged by no one with pro- 
Germanism, had shown himself as counselor under Bryan 
to be a man who would impartially and strictly uphold 
our rights at sea against Great Britain. 

Wilson’s dislike, apparently not softened by House, 
grew so continuously at Washington that Lansing should 
» have resigned at least at the time of the Armistice, when, 
having advised Wilson not to go to Europe, Wilson re- 
ceived his advice in coldness without reply. While 
Lansing stayed at Paris during the period of negotiation, 
he was little less than snubbed by Wilson and ignored by 
House, secretary of state though he was, and one of our 
five commissioners to make the treaty.® 

After his return to this country, when the president fell 
into an almost hopeless exhaustion, partial paralysis in 
fact, Lansing suggested a sort of regency through the vice- 
president, an idea which brought down upon him the 
wrath of all who deemed themselves secure of Wilson’s 
favor, and a contemptuous letter of dismissal from the 
president later, who then charged Lansing with infidelity 
at Paris.® 

This last charge I believe unwarranted and based on 
nothing more than natural differences of opinion on sub- 
jects complicated beyond example. A more difficult charge 
for Lansing to answer was one to which he offers no reply; 
it is a charge which has arisen since the war. It seems 
that during the peace negotiations Lansing, a member of 

‘Lansing, ‘‘ Peace Negotiations,’’ p. 21. 


*Tbid., p. 217. 
*Tumulty, p. 441. 
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a committee to prepare a paper on the guilt of Germany, 
had cited a passage in a report made to the Austrian for- 
eign minister, Berchtold. The portion which Lansing « 
cited, very damaging to the Austrian argument, now turns 
out to be so qualified by the rest of the paper as to be 
worthless and by itself untrue. The author of the com- 
munication to Berchtold some months ago set out the 
whole in the public prints, with a direct challenge to 
Lansing to explain, a challenge which has thus far se- 
cured not a word in reply. 

As to his staying in office though unwelcome, Lansing ° 
in vain attempts the answer that he wished to create no 
disturbance, but it is never difficult to find plausible ex- 
cuses to go home when one is not wanted. The truth is 
that what Lansing loved was high official office, the title 
of secretary of state of the United States. It is, however, 
impossible entirely to respect a man who clung to rank 
under such circumstances so long. 

Bryan, it will be perceived, was out of Wilson’s official 
life very early, remaining a force for peace only in so far 
as he could talk to the public. Lansing did not exert a 
real influence, but such influence as he had was strongly 
anti-German. Lindley Garrison, secretary of war, was 
for his part so aggressive on the side of force and military 
preparation as to get on poorly with the president, for 
which reason he resigned on February 10, 1916. Some in- 
fiuence he did exercise toward warlike preparation, but 
he did not immediately accomplish a great deal, for the 
president named as Garrison’s successor the avowedly 
pacific Newton Baker, who for some time resisted the tor- 
rents of propaganda. 

An official of comparatively moderate rank was destined 
to be no small force toward war, Joseph Tumulty, the 
secretary to the president. This pleasant little Irishman, 
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of great shrewdness in politics and of abundant tact, 
rarely lost a stroke. The president he adored. He deemed 
Wilson the greatest of men; thus Tumulty was exactly 
the kind of person to win the confidence of one who, dis- 
trusting equals, could give his heart to inferiors, and 
who had shown in his pedagogical career that while he 
could not be beloved by his fellow-professors, he could 
win the enthusiasm of his students. Tumulty could do 
more than advise Wilson. He could argue with him. So 
obvious was his devotion, so sincere his purpose, and so 
generally correct his judgment, wherever the public or 
politicians had to be dealt with, that Wilson would rarely 
refuse to let him pour out what he had to say. Brisk as 
a terrier, the faithful Tumulty was forever sniffing the 
breeze. I believe he would have given his life for his 
employer without a sigh. 

Tumulty served Wilson through the whole of his two 
terms in the White House, but he could smell too keenly 
the popular side of things to urge Wilson into hasty war, 
the more so because, being an Irish Catholic, his heart 
was not at Westminster. That Great Britain loved small 
nations like Belgium seemed doubtful to the Irish, who 
when they had nothing to say of Irishmen were likely to 
say something about the Boers. 

When the settlement of the English trouble with Ire- 
land had been begun, Tumulty yielded gradually to the 
tales of German atrocity, so infinitely and so positively 
repeated as to persuade the most incredulous. Never, 
though, did he lose his balance. Like other good Demo- 
crats, he was proud in 1916 that Wilson had kept us out 
of war. Whether he knew of the blank check which 
Colonel House had left the Allies to fill out, I do not know. 
In his book, ‘‘ Woodrow Wilson as I Know Him,’ pub- 
lished two years after the war and during the lifetime of 
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Wilson, he writes as a pro-war enthusiast, in perfect good 
faith ; and why this loving narrative should have got him 
into disfavor with the then retired president,’ it is diffi- 
cult to see, since it scarcely acknowledged the beginnings 
of a fault in Woodrow Wilson. 

McAdoo, secretary of the treasury, a man of real ability 
and of charming personality, married the president’s 
daughter in May, 1914. Though his leaning was pro-Ally, 
he was a man of sense and self-control. As we shall see 
he too became later engulfed in the flood of British prop- 
aganda. In respect to the Lusitama’s cargo, to be sure, 
he is charged with not having given the public certain 
facts not officially revealed until after the peace, facts 
which I discuss elsewhere; but the duty of publicity in 
this lay in other departments. McAdoo was, in fine, a » 
man to be respected. Whatever his opinions were, he 
was determined not to harry the president with them. 

Franklin K, Lane, born a British subject, was one of the 
most forceful members of the Cabinet, good-natured and 
not precipitate, but British just the same. From Lane’s 
confidential letters, it is clear that in the last month the 
Cabinet was all for war; and, if we except Houston,® 
probably they were all for war much earlier, which is one 
of the reasons why, after the first year, Cabinet meetings 
became so infrequent and why one member can so little 
quote another. It was plainly impossible to have these 
meetings without some discussion of our international 
complications, which Wilson disliked to hear. When the 
president would confer, he preferred to talk with a mem- 
ber separately concerning that officer’s sole department, 


™Lawrence, Chap. XX. 

8«<At no point did I think the time had come to strike until we 
did strike. ... 1 said frequently that the Allies would continue to 
criticize us as long as we did not do exactly as they wished.’’ 
Houston’s ‘‘ Diary.’’ 
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a relief to a tired man from the voluble and disputatious 
who expand most in meetings. 

Four members of the Cabinet owed their appointments 
directly to Colonel House, who nevertheless admits the 
Cabinet to have been by no means strong.® A really able 
man was the secretary of the interior, Lane, the candid, the 
genial, the broad-minded Lane, of whom the present writer 
may say that at each conversation with him he seemed to 
be brighter and fairer. The attorney-general, Gregory, 
the postmaster-general, Burleson, and the secretary of ag- 
riculture, Houston, had lived in the same little district in 
Texas where the Colonel himself had lived. Nor can one 
avoid wondering at Wilson’s leaving to the last days the 
filling of such important offices. Garrison, for instance, 
was hunted up by Tumulty, offered to the president, and 
accepted by him as secretary of war on the consideration 
of a mere day or two.’° The maternal Daniels in the Navy 
Department proved superior to derisive expectation. 

The curious may well speculate whether, after genera- 
tions have passed, the greatest figure in the Cabinet may 
not have been Bryan. This splendid man, though, never 
appeared such to those around him, even, I confess, to 
the writer of this book, who frequently talked with him. 
Notwithstanding he managed his own affairs with the ut- 
most prudence, he seemed to lack something of the busi- 
ness quality, the habits, the manner of an executive. What 
he surpassed them all in was views deemed visionary, 
nearly all of which have been justified by the ordinary 
test of governmental success, their adoption and retention. 
His widow?! has enumerated the causes for which her 


* House, I, 112. See ‘‘Memoirs’’ of Houston, who expresses the 
same opinion, 

*Tumulty, op. cit., and House, I, 111. 

“Bryan’s ‘‘Memoirs,’’ p. 463. 
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husband patiently had to fight amid laughter and sneers. 
Surely the list is worth recalling: the income tax, popular 
election of United States senators, publicity in campaign 
contributions, prohibition, woman-suffrage, representation 
of labor in the Cabinet, abolition of the abuse of injunc- 
tions, regulation of railway rates, the initiative and refer- 
endum, and reform of the fiscal system. 

The views which Bryan held as to the war were unpop- 
ular in a limited and powerful circle, which had equally 
disdained all the other changes we have mentioned, and as 
all these have been put into effect, one must not be sur- 
prised if he turns out to have been right as to the war 
as well. In sheer intellect, as I have said—that is to say, 
in the power of clean, close reasoning—he certainly was 
not the equal of Wilson, but he had an extraordinary con- 
ception of the general justice of things and of the ulti- 
mate practicability of measures which at the outset seemed 
extravagant. 

On the whole, the president found in his official family, 
after Bryan’s departure, scarcely any voice against war. 
His own was the only head that refused to be excited 
by the great British propaganda, now little denied and 
indeed sometimes boasted of, as in a later chapter we shall 
have occasion to narrate. Finally it may be noted that in 
the Cabinet itself there was not one person of that Ger- 
man blood which constitutes so numerous, so useful, and 
so substantial an element in our population. 

As for the whole body, they were almost every one of 
them what Houston confesses of himself: ‘‘I was not 
neutral in thought for an instant.’’ He adds, which I 
think was true of him, ‘‘I recognized the supreme need of 
not being swayed by my passions.’’ This last can hardly 
be said. of the others except Lane. 

In fine, here was an advisory body all descended from 
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the British, stimulated by House, who had spent much of 
his life in England and was the son of a British father, and 
by Page, so blindly pro-British that truth favorable to Ger- 
many would have seemed to him impossible. 

As to the causes, either immediate or remote, from which 
the war sprung, not one of Wilson’s advisers in the nature 
of things possessed a scintilla of the diplomatic secrets 
revealed since the peace; but, what was worse, none of 
them was well read in European history or had, like Wil- 
sou, been trained to scrutinize its chronicles and to believe 
that the great powers all were imperialistic and selfish. 


CHAPTER XII 


OUR VIOLATED RIGHTS AT SEA 


should have intended, to uphold our rights at sea 

against Great Britain, we were indeed governed by 
simpletons. Nothing on our side was sternly asserted, no ex- 
press concession obtained, no immediate reply ever forced 
or demanded. The British took such time as they pleased 
to answer our notes, while they went on ransacking our 
mail-pouches, reading the secrets of our merchants’ letters, 
and hauling our hulls or cargoes into British ports. Our 
very flag they would hoist to their masts, whenever it was 
profitable to them to make their own hulis safe by means 
of the Stars and Stripes. 

In addition to all this, we are nowadays confronted with 
their indignation that American shippers should want 
compensation or even assert the right to prove damages 
for whatever may have been lost to them in seizures on 
the high seas during nearly three years; on this point 
nearly every journal in England is downright grieved at 
Senator Borah’s resolution that our present administra- 
tion do something to ascertain or collect these claims. 

The most provoking thing of all is that in the assertion 
of our rights at sea we had the best opportunity possible 
to force the warring nations to come to peace. 

The British policy naturally was to starve Germany. 
This she had a right to do by blockade if she could, but 
blockade as it was known to international law meant 
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something she could not achieve, an actual armed encircle- 
ment of the approaches to a German harbor, a closure of 
a port which could be reached by neutrals only between 
hostile guns afloat. Unable to establish this, Britain 
treated the whole North Sea, including all its neutral 
shores, as part of a British sphere of naval influence for 
search, seizure, and mining; in effect a British water. She 
then proceeded to use a free hand with our hulls or car- 
goes bound to the neutral states of North Europe. To 
use a free hand safely it was necessary to go not quite far 
enough to bring us either into the war against her or to a 
stoppage of her supplies of food and munitions. Had she 
not possessed herself of our Ambassador Page and of our 
private envoy House, both of whom either directly or in- 
directly gave her encouragement, she would never have 
dared to go so far as she did; and if she had not gone 
as far as she did, in all probability, as we shall show, there 
would have been an early peace, with Germany exceeding- 
ly embarrassed. An early peace was something to which 
the most powerful coterie in Britain was utterly opposed, 
because so early a settlement must be a settlement without 
great spoils. 

On February 6, 1915, House arrived in London, where 
he stayed four months, while the British leaders undoubt- 
edly drained him dry concerning all the secret policies of 
Wilson, learned how much rigor he could endure in the 
blockade, and did all they could to keep House from going 
to Berlin for peace negotiations. As to this, his own book 
discloses that in four months he passed only nine days in 
Germany, to which the British leaders tried to persuade 
him from going at all, notwithstanding even Gerard en- 
couraged his hopes and requested immediate suggestions 
of peace. 

Deeply must it be borne in mind that for dealing with 
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the Germans no time had been so favorable since the be- 
ginning of the war. It was midwinter, and as the biog- 
rapher of House records: 


The military events of the autumn had disarranged Germany’s 
plans, for the surprising speed of the Russian mobilization, the 
success of the Russian invasion of Austrian Galicia, and the in- 
vasion into East Prussia, had compelled Germany to make a 
counter attack in the East at the moment when Germany had 
hoped to concentrate her main force on the defeat of the French. 
Hindenburg’s triumph drove the Russians out of East Prussia but 
his attack on Russian Poland failed.* 


Most readers need not be told that the German plans 
had always reckoned on the possession of Paris or the en- 
velopment of the French armies in approximately the 
first six weeks, after which the German force could turn 
on its more numerous foe in the rear. When this plan 
failed at the Marne, a half-suppressed groan came from 
all Germany. Moreover, by Christmas, 1914, Italy was 
plainly going over to the Allies, and Bulgaria had not yet 
joined the Central Powers. There was a doubtful and per- 
plexing outlook in Berlin, with the sea closed to Germany 
while open to Great Britain, who had been very little med- 
dled with in her policy by the United States. 

House accordingly appears to have thought this june- 
ture no bad one in which to sound the German attitude 
toward peace. Did the British, who had told him in 1914 
that ‘‘they did not wish Germany to be entirely crushed,’’ 
urge him to go on to Berlin? No. Every leader among 
them was against his going. On February 13 he says that 
Grey, speaking of a rumored German attempt to envelop 
the Russian armies, said that he ‘‘did not think it wise for 
him to undertake a peace mission to Germany until after 
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this envelopment movement had either succeeded or 
failed.’’ ? 

Here is an absurdity. Wait until possibly the German 
movement had succeeded! A favorable opportunity in- 
deed in that event! Surely the best time was now, before 
the Germans knew whether they would succeed or not, and 
when they were aware that if they should fail again their 
situation would be serious. House next saw Asquith. 


As the result of his conference with Grey and Asquith House 
decided that the trip to Germany should be postponed at least a 
few weeks.’ 


But why? Wilson himself was cabling House not to 
tarry in London but to go on to Berlin. Even Gerard 
was at that very time writing to him: 


Germany will make no peace proposals, but I am sure that if 
a reasonable peace is proposed now (a matter of days, even 
hours) it would be accepted, this on my authority. ... The 
Allies should send a peaceful proposal or an offer to talk peace 
to me verbally and secretly here. If it is accepted, all right; if 
not, no harm done or publicity for the proposal, for I would 
only make it in case I learned it would be accepted.” 


It is not as yet known whether House ever sent this let- 
ter or a copy of it to Wilson, to whom he was writing on 
the twenty-third on the whole subject, giving general 
views and such particular utterances as, ‘‘ Asquith told 
Page yesterday he sincerely hoped that we would not 
make the mistake of going just now,’’ meaning going to 
Berlin. He then adds what he had no right to say, that 
‘“‘Germany refuses to indemnify Belgium,’’ a proposition 
of which no official offer had yet been made to Germany 
nor by any German official refused. 


* House, I, 373. “House, I, 380. 
* House, I, 375. * House, I, 376. 
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House did show this letter of Gerard’s to Grey a few 
days later, on February 18.6 At this very time the Ger- 
mans were feeling the blockade and, as Gerard also said, 
““They say they will not stand having their civil popula- 
tion starved.’’ Alas! If House had not been a marplot 
he could have achieved great things, for the Germans were 
in deep disappointment and the British as yet uncertain 
about our enduring their high-handed business at sea. So 
far as appears, House did not give them a single warning 
or try to spur them ever so little into peace talks with 
Germany by indicating firmness on our part about the 
blockade. It was one of the best cards the peace nego- 
tiator could play, but the man was under the spell of a 
singularly agreeable group of distinguished personages, 
to whom all his sentiments were, for that matter, inclined 
from his beyhood. 

While House was waiting until the British should let 
him proceed to Berlin, the Germans announced a war zone 
on the seas in answer to the British blockade. Great Brit- 
ain of course did not yet realize how serious the subma- 
rines were to prove, and moreover the warfare which the 
Germans were to declare was still to be only against enemy 
merchant ships and not against neutrals. The German 
announcement was that after February 18 


Every enemy merchant ship in said zone will be destroyed with- 
out its being always possible to avoid the dangers threatening 
erews and passengers. ... Neutral Powers accordingly are 
warned not to entrust their crews, passengers, and merchandise 
to such vessels. 


The same document stated that because of the misuse of 
neutral flags the difficulty of recognizing neutrals had been 
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inereased.? This document added that the measure was 
retaliatory to the illegal fencing of the sea by Britain 
against Germany and the neutrals. 

The shrewd Britons now perceived that if they should 
skilfully handle the great Americans abroad and our pub- 
lic opinions at home they could bring us into the war on 
their side through this complication of the situation, how- 
ever defensive the action of Germany might be; and of 
course their policy was aided at the very start by House 
and Page, the latter with joy, the former from blind 
credulity. 

House had arrived in London on February 5. The Ger- 
man notification of the zone around the British Isles was 
to be effective on the eighteenth. The date of its issuance 
was the sixth. A month later, March 7, House appears to 
have got the British assent to go to Berlin, whither he pro- 
ceeded by way of Paris. Probably he never really did 
get their assent at heart. He quotes nothing to show why 
the British, who thought his going to Berlin in February 
inopportune, should think it opportune in March. The 
truth is, as we have said before, the ruling party in Great 
Britain did not want peace, and when House arrived in 
Paris he found ‘‘that the ruling class in France do not 
desire peace.’’ ® 

It was on March 20 that he arrived in Berlin, after the 
loss of a month since Gerard’s advice to come. He had 
waited too long. The German campaign in the East had 
taken form, and the German submarine zone was in effect, 
much to the satisfaction of the British, who knew it would 
almost certainly bring us into conflict with the Germans, 


"** American Journal of International Law,’’ 1910, Special Supple- 
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and who did not yet know how serious the submarine was 
to prove. They had not been so dull, these English, as 
to fail to learn from House and Page that we would never 
resent by force the blockade regulations, nor does House 
record that it ever entered his head to tell them that we 
might resort to armed convoy of our merchantmen to neu- 
trals or acquiesce in the use of submarines by the Germans 
against a blockade which our own advisers had pronounced 
illegal. 

Thus was begun the first submarine controversy in 
which we became involved, a controversy to cease in 1916 
for a while and to be fatally revived in 1917. The details 
are of great historical interest to us because they show not 
simply how Great Britain mancuvred us into the war 
but what we have to expect from her on the seas in future 
wars either against us or against other countries. 

Our then secretary of state was Bryan, the only truly 
neutral man in the administration. On the outbreak of 
the war he had inquired officially whether Great Britain 
would in questions of contraband follow the Declaration 
of London, which ‘‘would prevent grave misunderstand- 
ings.’’?° To this international agreement Great Britain, 
though she had nearly done so, had not given her final 
approval, the House of Lords having failed to assent; so 
she now announced that she would follow it ‘‘generally 
and subject to certain modifications and additions,’’ 4 
simultaneously issuing her order in council, with a long 
list of contraband which included not only war supplies 
but nearly everything that could be manufactured into 
war supplies. As for her modifications of the Declaration 
of London, they were not simply as to the kinds of goods to 
be called contraband but as to their destination; and in 
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defining them the regulations, too technical for discussion, 
amount to this, that what was consigned for example to 
a port in Scandinavia might be treated under certain con- 
ditions as consigned to Germany. Finally there were added 
vexatious privileges of search by taking craft into British 
harbors. The Central Powers, it may be noted, accepted 
the Declaration of London, while France and Russia 
adopted the decision of Britain. After some consideration 
the United States, in a communication dated October 22, 
1914, and signed by Lansing, advised the British govern- 
ment that since Great Britain would not accept the Dec- 
laration of London entirely, ‘‘the United States would in- 
sist that the rights of the United States and its citizens in 
the present war be defined by the existing rules of inter- 
national law and the treaties of the United States, irre- 
spective of the Declaration of London.’’ * 

This logical step brought the controversy back to ac- 
cepted standards, and now let us see what follows. 

To begin with, unless Britain should establish an actual 
blockade of German harbors, it was our right as a neutral 
to ship, directly into Germany, in our own or neutral hulls, 
food supplies for the non-combatant population. This we 
had the right to do and should have done, even if we 
had to convoy the merchantmen by ships of war, a step 
Grey dreaded until he could perceive through House and 
Page that there never was any danger of our taking it. 
Grey’s own comments on this situation, as he relates them 
to-day, are: 

It was better to carry on the war without blockade if need be 
than to ineur a break with the United States about contraband, 
and thereby deprive the Allies of the resources necessary... . 
My fear was the United States would begin convoying merchant 
ships possibly to enemy, certainly to neutral, countries. .. . Our 

™¢¢ American Journal,’’ supra, p. 7. 
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only alternative would have been to stop the convoys by firing 
on the American ships of war that accompanied them; this meant 
war with the United States.” 


As I have said, it was our duty toward our merchant 
shippers to uphold their rights by convoy. Of course our 
vessels, even under convoy, must not unless we were will- 
ing to become belligerents, carry contraband; but the right 
of visit to discover contraband could be permitted under 
convoy itself. Nevertheless this protection to our shipping 
by convoy was not adopted even for our own hulls bound 
to neutral ports. As for ships attempting to go directly 
to Germany even with non-contraband articles, to encour- 
age these was beyond the dreams of our independence on 
the seas under the administration of Wilson. 

It is noticeable that the British in their very first argu- 
ments claimed a basis which they were afterward not 
willing to concede to Germany; that is to say, a change in 
what was or should be the law, that whereas in earlier days 
the visit and search must ordinarily be upon the high seas 
where the craft was stopped, it could not now be performed 
at all unless the craft be taken into a harbor, an argument 
the very reverse being set up from our side, which claimed 
that the larger ships of to-day could more easily lie to in 
the open sea. Into the harbors of Britain, nevertheless, « 
were innumerable vessels forced to go to await the deci- 
sions of a prize court, which had never acquired jurisdiction 
at all, because the preliminary discovery of wrong had not 
been made at sea. Again, the British wished the old defi- 
nition of the term ‘‘blockade’’ to be altered, arguing that 
in the day of submarines the blockade of a harbor itself 
was not possible. Still another illustration. They stretched 
beyond all known precedents the doctrine called ‘‘contin- 
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uous voyage,’’ by which is meant the ultimate destination 
of a cargo through a neutral port to an actually intended 
enemy destination; it was said that in the present age 
of railways the means of forwarding from the seaboard 
destination to the intended destination were greatly facil- 
itated. 

Confusion now reigned. Numerous communications 
were exchanged, and in the spring of 1915 a solution of the 
problem was officially suggested by Bryan, who in a letter 
to President Wilson dated April 23 outlined a possible 
compromise between Great Britain and Germany, Great 
Britain to allow food for the civil population to pass into 
Germany : 


We suggested the admission of food and the abandonment of 
torpedo attacks on such vessels. Germany seemed willing to ac- 
cept but Great Britain refused to consider the proposition.” 


On this the biographer of House comments: 


Since the Germans averred the submarine zone was merely re- 
taliation to the British attempt to starve noncombatants, Wilson 
argued that if the British would permit foodstuffs to pass, Ger- 
many ought to give up her illegal submarine warfare. . . . Brit- 
ish public opinion, however, did not appreciate how dangerous a 
weapon the submarine might become. . . . On March 15th they 
refused the compromise.” 


Before this time Bryan had warned the British against 
the use of our flag on their vessels, advising the president 
that ‘‘the fact that we had not contested Great Britain’s 
assertion of the right to use our flag had still further ag- 
gravated Germany.’’+® One can hardly doubt that if our 


“Bryan’s ‘‘Memoirs,’’ 397. 

* House, I, 444-445. But our Page is noted as being against this 
compromise, which would probably have kept us out of the war. 

** Bryan’s ‘‘Memoirs,’’ p. 397. 
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own country were in a war, and any neutral should let 
our enemy resort to the use of its flag, we should class that 
nation also as at war with us. 

As for the submarine, it was a war craft recognized be- 
fore the war, disliked by Britain as a cheap weapon against 
her fleets, but not yet proved formidable. All nations 
now possess and propose to use this kind of warship. 
For a time the British attempted to have it pronounced an 
inhuman weapon, but in this they have never succeeded. 

Bryan, remaining secretary of state, exchanged com- 
munications with the British toward the easing of a situa- 
tion intolerable to our shippers. But to what purpose did 
he aim at good results when he had to contend with his 
own country’s spokesman as well? Pro-German no one 
would dare to eall this straightforward American, who 
seems to have been as fair to one as the other. Doubtless 
he could not help noticing what the Germans reported, that 
they had allowed Denmark to ship food to the British 
population, and that the Wilhelmina, wheat-laden for Ger- 
many, had been taken into British ports.’’ Yet he warned 
the Germans that even British use or misuse of our flag 
would not excuse the Germans from strict accountability 
if they should sink any American hull.** Indeed he seemed 
to tolerate the use of the flag as a ruse de guerre to avoid 
capture, though the German complaint was that it was 
used under general orders, in illustration of which we 
quote House who, when he came over on the Lusitama, 
discovered that ‘‘as she approached the Irish coast’’ she 
hoisted the American flag, though she was not under pur- 
suat.*® 

Bryan undoubtedly was fair to all concerned, and at 
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this time even the pro-British in Washington conceded 
that Britain was pushing us too far; thus Lane, British 
born, remarked: ‘‘England is making a fool of herself, 
insisting upon rights of search she never has acknowledged 
as to herself. ... England is playing a rather high- 
handed game, violating international law every day.’’”° 

Nobody can doubt that if we had had an impartial am- 
bassador and no Colonel House we could have forced Great 
Britain to a sea policy that would have left the Germans 
no temptation to the use of the submarine against enemy 
merchant ships, because its use against merchant ships 
would then have been practically unnecessary, and only 
foolish indeed if it were to provoke us into the conflict. 

As it was, things drifted speedily to just such an inci- 
dent as the British needed, the sinking of the Lusitania 
on May 7, 1915. In this nation its sinking caused a great 
commotion. House, then in this country, was one of those 
who lost their good sense, for he was not in 1915, as we 
shall find him in 1916, smarting under disappointment 
from British diplomacy. He tells us that he for his part 
would have given Bernstorff his dismissal at once. Nearly 
everybody in the vicinity of Wall Street was of the same 
mind, and according to one account Wilson was too.”* 

The nation at large, though, were of no such inclina- 
tion, as the reader has seen in the quotations from David 
Lawrence in Chapter VI, only a dozen journals in the 
United States out of a thousand favoring our going to 
war upon that provocation. The common sense of the 
country proved correct, for the Lusitania is now known 
to have been carrying munitions to kill the race that sunk 


* Letters, 164, 173, January 22 and May 29, 1915. 

“See the story of the ‘‘sunrise conference’? by Gilson Gardner in 
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her. Moreover she was registered as an auxiliary British 
cruiser. She was actually armed besides; and it is a fact 
that in 1913, the year before the war, the British armed a 
great number of their merchant vessels, in which event 
the Lusitania would be one of the first to be armed.?? 

The greatest British gain in the loss of this ship, aside 
from our favorable ill humor, was that it led to the re- 
tirement of Bryan, a defender of our rights at sea who 
was not easily daunted. Before his retirement, though, he 
raised such questions or stimulated such arguments as, 
when Wilson began to combat them successfully, lost us 
unexpectedly ‘‘the freedom of the seas.’’ Bryan’s argu- 
ment to Wilson was simply: ‘‘Germany has a right to ° 
prevent contraband from going to the Allies, and a ship 
carrying contraband should not rely on her passengers to 
protect her from attack. It would be like putting women 
and children in front of an army.’’ ** 

In fine, a belligerent should be called to account who 
should take passengers aboard a liner carrying explosives 
in any form. So this and other instances disclose that 
what was at stake now was not our rights at sea simply ° 
against Germany, but our rights at sea against Great 
Britain. It must never be forgotten that in the triangular 
controversy which ensued there were many times in which 
the German contentions were exactly those which we 
should be making ourselves, and for which a century be- 
fore we had fought Great Britain. Without allowing any 
merit to German intentions, we should not have shut our 


2 The very anti-German Garner, author of ‘‘International Law and 
the World War,’’ admits the arming of merchant ships in 1913. As 
to the Lusitania, he makes no very distinct argument on this point. 
Barnes, op. cit., p. 613, quotes a New York press despatch of 1913 
explaining that the Lusitania was laid off her run because she was 
being armed. 
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eyes blindly to the precedents which were being established 
against us in the British answers to the arguments of 
Germany. Let us, however, pursue further the reasoning 
of Bryan. In consultation with Wilson as to the form of 
communication to be sent to Germany concerning the Lu- 
sitania incident, he urged certain moderation, including a 
submission of the controversy to some form of hearing. 
Against this do we not hear the whispers of Colonel 
House in Wilson’s answer ? 


Since I expressed my approval of the statement you suggested 
for the press, I have heard something indirectly which convinces 
me that we should lose all chance of bringing Germany to reason.” 


But the Germans had been willing to compromise on the 
submarine question, as we have just seen, and it was the 
British who had refused to compromise, that is to say, by 
the German cessation of the submarine warfare against 
merchantmen, and by the British abandonment of inter- 
ference with the passing of food supplies through to the 
German non-combatants. 

Wilson’s decision was a critical one, not because the 
sinking became an immediate cause of our going into the 
war, but because it set Wilson’s obstinate mind on an il- 
logical argument extremely favorable to the British denial 
of the freedom of the seas. One may be pretty sure that 
Colonel House had something to do with the decision, for 
his mind was already busy on what he ealled a solution 
of the general problem of the freedom of the seas, a solu- 
tion which with his continual miscalculation of British in- 
tentions he did not yet know would be rejected by them. 
Moreover Wilson was by this time well under the influ- 
ence of the British propaganda, remarking to Tumulty that 
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England was ‘‘fighting our fight. . . . She is fighting for 
the life of the world.’’?> Pray who was to have this world 
thus saved, King George or the czar of Russia? Accord- 
ing to Colonel House himself it would be, so far as the 
Continent of Europe is concerned, the czar of Russia; a 
conclusion in which no man is more completely estopped 
than is Colonel House in his ‘‘Memoirs.’’ As for Wilson, 
alas! he could at that time know nothing of the origins 
of the war nor of the secret treaties for the partitioning 
of so vast a part of the world by the victors. Little did 
he dream that Great Britain would within a few months 
later reject in toto the proposal of Colonel House for the 
freedom of the seas. Little did he dream that his name ° 
should become, after victory and to this day, a jest and 
sneer in England. 

From the particular case of the Lusitania, the whole 
of our country now fell to discussing the general question 
of ocean travel in areas of war. That we had a right to 
cross those areas in our own or neutral hulls was not de- 
nied; but vigorously was it denied by many that we had 
a moral right to do so in ships of belligerents. Bryan’s 
statement on this side of the question seems unanswerable: 


It is a very one-sided citizenship that compels the Government 
to go to war over a citizen’s rights and yet releases the citizen of 
all obligations to consider his country’s welfare. . . . President 
Taft advised Americans to leave Mexico when insurrection broke 
out there and President Wilson had repeated that advice.” 


All this he urges as the more imperative if munitions 
be carried on belligerent ships; and as the force of these 
contentions was felt, the issue came before Congress in 
what is known as the Gore-McLemore Resolutions, that 
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American travelers refrain from traveling on belligerent 
ships, or that they travel on them at their own risk. This 
brought the opposition of Wilson and the whole force of 
the executive influence, always so great when fully ex- 
erted, to defeat the resolution. Wilson was successful, 
and the decision was fatal.27 From that time no British 
ship ever left our shores, whether passenger craft or 
freighter, without some American citizens either as pas- 
sengers or seamen. Indeed the British would have been 
very foolish not to have taken advantage of the opportunity 
thus created for them. As for the arguments of the presi- 
dent, they are strained. International law at the begin- 
ning of the war allowed, he reasoned, the privilege of travel 
by neutrals on belligerent ships, and that privilege con- 
tinues through the war. Now, there is nothing so flexible 
as international law, which has undergone some change in 
every war that has ever been waged, and which moreover 
must suffer change, apart from the bad designs of the 
belligerents, through the altered conditions of war and 
commerce. To stand stiffly on old precedents was foolish, 
especially since neither Great Britain nor any other com- 
batant would do so. Illustrating the Wilson argument 
simply, we have, let us suppose, a public street in which I 
have the right to walk, and two men are struggling for 
their lives in the middle of it, but I insist on walking di- 
rectly down the street between the combatants, intending 
to become an enemy of the man who in the confusion may 
happen to strike me. Far more sensible seems Bryan’s com- 
ment: ‘‘Passengers and munitions should not travel to- 
gether. . . . In times of riot mayors warn citizens to keep 
off the streets.’’?& It may be added that in walking down 

* Details of this episode can be found in Tumulty, p. 202, Law- 
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the middle of the street, if we may continue the simple il- 
lustration, it was not the intention of Wilson to return 
the blow if it came from one of the combatants whom he 
secretly favored, for nobody can believe that he would ever 
have let us enter the war against Great Britain. 


Thus what Wilson did was to draw his country more & 


certainly toward war on the side of Great Britain. He 
was plainly acquiescing in the British violation of our 
shippers’ rights and driving the other combatant to des- 
peration. He eertainly was not free from secret preju- 
dices, but since he thought he was, let us suppose him 
~ neutral. Why did he not then, as a neutral, while main- 
taining our dangierous rights to travel on belligerent pas- 
senger ships, announce that he would hold Great Britain 
to strict accountability if in the future she should permit 
American citizens to embark on such ships while they 
were carrying munitions? This utterance would have 
been no great infringement of neutrality nor any great 
innovation in the principles of international law. As it 
was, step by step did this really patriotic man proceed to 
lose his freedom of the seas, a principle which it will be 
remembered he fondly proposed in his Fourteen Points 
after we had aided the Allies in the war, when believing 
in a future reign of peace he thought all of the tired com- 
batants would accept the doctrine. The next step of the # 
British, always so well informed as to how much we would 
endure, was to arm their merchantmen. Here was a 
bold trespass on fairness. You enlarge your merchantmen 
into a craft that can fight and yet claim that the enemy 
shall treat her as a merchantman still. Bolder was it to 
justify this argument by reasoning that the merchantman 
needed arms against the submarine, and yet that the sub- 
marine, in approaching the merchantman, must give her 
the old-time warning, which she could only do by rising 
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to the surface and exposing herself. Even Lansing could 
not stand this, willing though Wilson was. Casting aside 
arguments based on the practice of arming merchantmen 
in the old days of piracy, which had disappeared, he said: 


The submarine is almost defenceless in point of construction, 
so that even a merchant ship with a small gun would use it effec- 
tively for offense against the submarine... . Placing guns on 
merchantmen at the present day of submarine warfare can be 
explained only on the ground of a purpose to prevent visit and 
search.” 


Nor could Gerard accept the utter selfishness of the 
British argument. 


A submarine is a recognized weapon of war so far as the Eng- 
lish go since they use it themselves. ...It seems to me an 
absurd proposition that a submarine must come to the surface, 
give warning, offer to put passengers and crew in safety, and 
constitute itself a target for merchant ships which not only make 
a practice of firing at submarines at sight, but have undoubtedly 
received orders to do so.” 


House also deemed Lansing’s argument correct.*t_ Never- 
theless it is an actual fact that the British press ‘‘ful- 
minated against the surrender of Wilson to Germany,”’ 
and Wilson would not uphold the arguments of his secre- 
tary of state. At heart Wilson was never neutral. He 
really strove to be so, however, while every friend he had 
was whispering in his ear the glory of Britain and the in- 
famy of Germany. Yet the fact was that every surrender 
he was making to the British convinced the Germans that 
he would uphold any British policy on the seas. It was a 
woeful state of affairs. As has been said in a previous 
chapter, Wilson, though he hated to hear the allied prop- 

* House, II, 210, 215. ™ House, II, 73. 
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aganda, was steeped in its universal and overpowering at- 
mosphere all the while, besides being pro-British by de- 
scent and inclination. He was yet to meet the Allies at 
Versailles. 

The freedom of the seas, which he subsequently placed © 
as the second of his Fourteen Points, ‘‘ Absolute freedom 
of navigation upon the seas outside of territorial waters, 
alike in peace or war,’’ he himself had annihilated by a 
series of concessions certain to be invoked against us in 
future war. The British for their part expressly refused *® 
in the hour of victory so much as to consider Point 2 at 
all, having had proofs that the freedom of the seas was 
theirs when they wanted it and that they could take it 
away from others as the occasion required. Even before 
they went to the Paris Conference they rejected this doc- 
trine. House had had a foreknowledge of an opposition 
so inevitable in the supreme power that it must have been 
out of politeness to Colonel House that his biographer, 
as we Shall see, tries to suppose even a temporary consid- 
eration of the subject in London during the war.*? Wilson 
had indeed much to learn of the Allies, and the manner in 
which he learned it was very painful. The good people 
who he had once said in his ignorance were fighting wild 
beasts, fighting our common fight for the world, ultimately 
appeared in all their selfishness when day by day at Paris 
they defeated every one of his liberal plans or so ac- 
quiesced as to cripple them. Within a few years he was © 
compelled to exclaim, ‘‘I should like to see Germany clean 
up France, and I should like to see Jusserand and tell 
him so to his face.’’ *4 

The question of the freedom of the seas is something 


% House sub nom ‘‘Freedom of the Seas.’’ 
* Quoted by his old friend, James Kerney, in a popular journal, 
and cited by Barnes, p. 642, Lawrence, p. 354. 
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very dear to Americans, because it had been upheld by us 
in a war with Great Britain one hundred years earlier. 
As has been stated, the indefatigable Colonel House had 
his hand in this failure of ours also. He had formed the 
belief that he could induce the British to accept a doctrine 
which common sense ought to have told him they would 
never more than hear politely. We stand again amazed 
at the credulity of House and admire the cold, inflexible, 
consistent policy of Britain. House’s plan was in effect 
as follows: both belligerent and neutral hulls were, 
excepting implements of war, to carry free goods between 
all countries in time of war.*®> Britain never would con- 
sent to such an arrangement, certainly not at that junc- 
ture, when she was proceeding with the starvation of Ger- 
many and had control of all the seas herself. What made 
House imagine that she would consent? This ingenuous 
man reasoned that Britain, having at all times more hulls 
on the seas than any other power, would have a great 
advantage in future wars between other powers when they, 
the British, might be neutrals, and an equally great ad- 
vantage as an island power importing goods during a war 
in which she might be engaged herself. This is like try- 
ing to persuade one whose enemy is down to let him up 
in order that he may fight on different terms which are 
sure to prove advantageous to the one already on top. 
Nobody releases an enemy on such a speculation. Of the 
present he is sure; the future none can tell. The Ger- 
mans for their part immediately agreed to the proposal 
of House, agreed to it so promptly that, as House thinks, 
the very speed of their agreement reversed the British 
opinion. This is nonsense. The British, feeling that they 
were winning the war by denying the freedom of the seas, 
never seriously entertained the idea of experiments with 
** House, II, 406. 
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Colonel House’s doctrine. Every one.of them was against 
it except Grey, who probably politely appeared to assent. 
Accordingly House reports another of his disappoint- 
ments: 

The great irony of the war was that his proposal was so ® 


eagerly swallowed by the Germans, so scornfully refused by the 
British.” 


Here the biographer of House offers what seems to us a 
very ingenious excuse for the British attitude, saying that 
they feared that the Germans, after agreeing to this, ‘‘and 
after securing the partial disarmament of Great Britain 
thereby,’’ might embark on a wholesale destruction of 
British shipping. In what way would disarmament by 
either power follow the making of this agreement about the 
freedom of merchantmen? It would not even be proposed 
in such an agreement, because navies, though of course 
used for the destruction of merchant ships, are still a 
military necessity with the great powers. Moreover before 
disarmament began there would be a common agreement 
between the greatest states as to the ratio of disarmament, 
which would go on simultaneously. Finally and con- 
clusively, the Germans had a vast merchant marine which 
would be subject to a similar attack by Great Britain and 
a similar liability on their part if they should violate 
such an agreement. Germany had always abundant pledges 
on the sea. Her ships had to pass either through the Eng- 
lish Channel or close to the northern shores of the island. 

A certain circumstance occurring after the war must 
not be overlooked. There appeared in the spring of 1920 
a book called ‘‘International Law and the World War,’’ 
written by an American professor. The learned gentle- 
man concedes in his preface that the suggestion for his 
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labors came from a professor in an English university. 
He confesses also that much valuable material was still 
inaccessible by reason of censorship and that the exact 
truth regarding many incidents was difficult to obtain. 
He must of course have begun his work, to which he writes 
the preface in April, 1920, before the smoke of battle had 
entirely cleared away. The importance of his book is 
that it is written by a man of more or less erudition, that 
it upholds the British contention in almost everything that 
is discussed, that it everywhere attacks the German point 
of view, which must in future often be our own, and that 
it colors what ought to be a sober treatise in jurisprudence 
with biased and premature discussions of many of the 
subjects of propaganda concerning which we are only now 
receiving the truth. I mention this book because of its 
being suggested by a British professor, hurried out while 
the passions of war were still fresh, and published by a 
British house. One cannot possibly read it without see- 
ing a purpose of Great Britain to make permanent all 
these controversial war-time gains in maritime law, the 
British professor who suggested the work continuing until 
his death to help the American author. The book has 
been widely distributed among our public libraries.37 

To conclude, the allies, whom we thought we had as- 
sisted in the war with armies, will not even admit that 
we assisted them in policy; nor can the country that 
chiefly violated the rights of our shippers be brought to 
tolerate the idea of giving them any of that compensation 
with a promise of which we were so often soothed as 
something certain to come after the war should end. 


*“Briefer but more temperate discussions of the contraband ques- 
tion from the British standpoint will be found in the British ‘‘ Year 
Book of International Law’’ for 1920-21-22-23 by Sir H. E. Rich- 
ards of Oxford. A tranquil American survey would indeed be 
welcome. 
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Wilson, who in entering the war renounced all compen- 
sation for his country, should have obtained in advance 
from Great Britain the concession of at least the prin- 
ciple called the Freedom of the Seas. This beyond a doubt 
he could have compelled Great Britain to yield when the 
Germans in January, 1917, announced their resumption 
of submarine warfare. Our pecple would have absolutely 
supported him in a statement of the following alternatives 
to Great Britain: During two and a half years we have 
let you violate substantially as you pleased our neutral 
rights to ship foodstuffs to non-combatants or even to neu- 
trals of the North Sea. You have never had a blockade 
that was legal in international law, and yet we have by 
submitting to your policy enabled you to starve Germany. 
That country now launches again its submarine campaign, 
which you expect us to resent even to the extent of join- 
ing you in the war. In effect you are bent on making 
us do that. We refuse to resent it so long as you continue 
to provoke that kind of warfare by violating our rights. 
Consequently we will do either of two things: use armed 
convoy of foodstuffs to whom we please, or else ship 
nothing to either side in this war. The latter course will 
not feed the Germans, but it will also not feed you, who 
have so long taken advantage of our submissiveness. 


This would have forced a negotiated peace at the end # 


of 1916. It would have defeated the infamous secret 
treaties among the Allies. It would have kept us out of 
the war. It would have saved Europe two years more 
of carnage that utterly wrecked her. It would have se- 
cured to us and the rest of the world freedom of naviga- 
tion for neutrals alike in peace and in war. 

We have already adverted to Curzon’s triumphantly re- 
minding the House of Lords that Great Britain had con- 
trived to get through this war, that is to say get American 


ah; 
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assistance and override neutral rights, without the loss of 
her ancient privilege of doing what she pleased on the sea 
during time of war. No American must forget his words: 


The principle of the freedom of the seas, which is the basis of 
our national existence, stands unimpaired and unimpugned. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE SECOND NEGOTIATIONS BY HOUSE 


orally in London and Paris certain proposals of as- 

sistance to the Allies, proposals then unknown to 
Americans who, since the proposals were revealed in 1926, 
have discussed them in a manner by no means amiable. 
House, taking virtue to market, fell in with knaves. 

The chief present importance of this business is its dis- 
closure in still ancther way of how the Allies made use of 
us. They diplomatically listened to something they had 
not the slightest intention of accepting, and continued to 
conceal that what they aimed at was downright conquest. 
The terms proposed by the American were terms of vic- 
tory and not of conquest. Worst of all, House’s proposals 
must have been convincing proof to the Allies that our 
State Department’s protest against their interference with 
our shipping could be treated as merely formal. Noth- 
ing indeed was said by House concerning these protests, 
nor did he waive them, but his hearty assurance that we : 
would never oppose the Allies under any circumstances 
and that this was the president’s own view were equivalent, 
as the saying is, to giving our whole hand away. 

It is only fair to consider just where House stood with 
Woodrow Wilson in this errand, since, as he held no official 
position, one is startled at his formally proposing to bring 
this country into a war which not Wilson himself could 
declare, but only the national Congress. We may state 
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then that we have yet no proof that the president outlined 
any plan of intervention to his friend before House sailed 
to Europe late in December, 1915, or that he gave House 
authority to go into any talk to that end. On the other 
hand, what House did abroad he reported promptly to 
Wilson on his return, when the House-Grey memorandum 
was approved almost verbatim by the president.t Even 
before his return, which was in March, House had let 
Wilson know what he was about in the following words: 


“ ‘The Allies will agree to the conference, and if Germany 


does not, I have promised for you that we will throw in 
all our weight in order to bring her to terms.’’* In point 
of fact the Allies had no intention of agreeing with House 
at all, but this he did not imagine. 

As a question of constitutional law this bargaining is 
exceedingly interesting, for as we were not at war the com- 
mission of House could not be an agency of the president 
under the power to negotiate treaties. However, the head 
of our state must procure information on which to base his 
policies, and the Allies were presumed to know the limita- 
tions of his authority, only a few like Lloyd George imag- 
ining that the president had the power to declare war.® 
All the less important is this legal question since the astute 
gentlemen in Downing Street never acted on House’s of- 
fer, never tried to make it binding, never made a counter- 
offer, and simply kept the memorandum as a reserve to be 
invoked if they could not get on without it. The whole 
incident was greatly to our disadvantage and beneath our 
dignity because Grey received something of value without 
giving anything in return, while he at the same time dis- 

# House, IT, 200. 
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covered that he could virtually do with us as he pleased in 
the matter of the blockade. 
As to House a Liberal London journal well comments: 


Sir Edward Grey seems to have been a better diplomat than « 
most of us knew, for all talk of intervention was at that moment 
sheer nonsense, but Colonel House was allowed to suppose that 
he had made a deep impression and had even carried his point.‘ 


The motives of House were undoubtedly high. He had * 
always desired British success*® and yet had some percep- 
tion of British selfishness, being unlike the infatuated 
Page, who, bent on a complete conquest by Britain and 
her consequent enrichment, actually opposed the efforts 
of House to end the miseries of Europe and the slaughter 
of men.® In justice to House, one must, in spite of the 
grave error which he was committing, concede that he did 
not forget that he was an American. What is to be noticed 
is that after the failure of these negotiations had proved, 
somewhat to his mortification, that the British had been 
merely flattering him with a courteous discussion of the 
impossible, he let fall a good many critical remarks con- 
cerning them which showed a change of humor. It is 
worth while to recall a few of them: 


I will confess that the Allies are irritating beyond endurance. 
[November, 1916.] * 


What the Allies want is to dip their hands into our treasure 
chest. [April 30, 1916.] ° 


4““New Statesman,’’ March 13, 1926. 
5 Grey, II, 124; House, I, 457, II, 81. 
* Page, I, 281, 298-299. 
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It is evident that unless the United States is willing to sacrifice 
hundreds of thousands of lives and billions of treasure, we are not 
to be on good terms with the Allies. [May 24, 1916.]° 


He particularly predicted that even if we should join 
the Allies in their war ‘‘they would applaud for a few 
weeks, then demand money, then demand men, and if we 
did it all they would finally accuse us of trying to force 
them to give better terms to Germany than were war- 
ranted.’’!° In Chapter IX we have noted his reminder to 
Page that ‘‘there is a good deal of hypocrisy’’ in British 
talk about Belgium, which if necessary they would have 
made use of themselves, a remark made also after the 
spring of 1916. House, having been to some extent Grey’s 
tool, did not lose his temper with him, but he obviously 
began to see things in a different light. Surely it must at 
last have occurred to this man that he had given his foreign 
friends a chance to play fast and loose. 

This affair is the most interesting in our diplomatic 
annals since the famous episode of X.Y.Z. in our Revolu- 
tionary period. Even if we suppose a propriety in House’s 
bargaining at all respecting our country’s entry into the 
war, it was most unfair to us to make it either a written 
or implied part of the bargain that the Allies should not 
say at once what they would do, and accept or reject 
within a week or two. 

What House proposed was that the United States eall 
both the warring sides into a conference, in which cer- 
tain terms were to be proposed for settlement, and that we 
would take arms against the side that rejected them. Which 
side then was to get the best of the bargain? This he 
discussed with the Allies and did not discuss with the Ger- 
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mans. The Allies were to get the best of the bargain, and 
most people will think so from what Grey himself informs 
us: 


The American terms were, it is true, not the terms that the 
Allies would regard as those of victory, but for Germany they 
were the terms of positive defeat.” 


Here then the Allies were being put to the test about 
their motives in the war. If they had been aiming only at 
what their propagandists in America were crying to heaven, 
they were offered a chance to get it. House of course did 
not design to make these negotiations a test, for it is obvi- 
ous that he believed to the bottom of his heart in the sin- 
cerity of his British friends, but the result showed that 
he had been made a fool of and exposed the hypocrisy of 
Downing Street. 

It was on Washington’s birthday, 1916, that the British 
foreign minister signed a memorandum of House’s pro- 
posals which, with the change of one word, our president 
also soon after signed. It was not a paper that provided 
that certain things should be done, but one that merely 
recorded what we would do if the Allies would let us 
proceed. If they should tell us to proceed, we would call 
a conference of the belligerents; and if in that conference 
Germany should reject reasonable terms of peace, we would 
join the Allies. Moreover what was reasonable in our # 
view was outlined with a positive belief by both Grey and 
House that Germany. would not accept such terms; and 
as Grey himself admits this in his memoirs,” the proposals 
in effect were that the calling of the conference would be 
a mere form to give us a pretext to join the Allies. 

One would say that the British diplomats must fairly 
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have hugged House for joy. Not at all. The trouble was 
that what seemed reasonable to the Americans seemed to 


‘ them nothing. House imagined that they would be satis- 


fied with a distinct defeat of Germany. What they really 
aimed at and dared not disclose was not only her defeat, 
but the seizure of her colonies, besides the partitioning of 
Asiatic Turkey, that rich domain which stretches from 
the Bosphorus to the Persian Gulf. These spoils, in part 
already divided by secret treaties, were being further 
divided by treaties still more secret, then unfinished and 
lying under lock and key. These rich things were what 
good Sir Edward and his friends were determined to get. 
They were engaged in an imperialistic expansion which 
they did not dare to avow to America, or even to the 
laboring-classes in Europe, who were being killed like flies 
in what was considered a war for victory in self-defense. 
The reader now asks whether these proposals or any dis- 
tinct proposals had been or were subsequently made to 
Germany also by House. None such were made. What 
occurred was this. House, after a stay in London, had 
gone through France and Switzerland to Berlin; and his 
conversations there during a few days’ stay he describes 
very fully in his diary and letters.* In none of these 
papers does he say that he suggested to the Germans, 
or intended to suggest to them, a conference of belliger- 
ents; in none does he say that he outlined terms of peace; 
in none does he intimate having told any of the German 
leaders that he was devising a plan of American interven- 
tion. The emperor he did not see, but he had conversa- 
tions with the chancellor, with Solf, with von Gwinner, 
Jagow, and Zimmermann. His conversations appear to 
have been general, without any approach to terms or to a 


time when terms should be finally discussed. The only 
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personage he reports as ‘‘unreasonable’’ was the chancellor, 
who, however, did admit a willingness to give up France 
and Belgium in exchange for an indemnity; terms of 
victory, to be sure, but certainly something to start with, 
and not more extreme than a wise man would quote at the 
outset to an intermediary who had no authority. As to 
Zimmermann and Jagow, they ‘‘expressed their keen ap- 
preciation of my desire to promote peace.’’? Von Gwinner, 
the head of the Deutsche Bank, he found ‘‘fairly reason- 
able, much more so than Gerard had given me to expect. 
... Solf is the fairest and broadest of all the German 
officials.’’ %4 


The more closely this visit to Berlin is studied, the | 


clearer it becomes that though Colonel House really wanted 
peace, he was seeking it from a London standpoint, and 
merely sounding German opinion. Four days were an 
absurdly brief time in which to have peace consultations 
with officials directing a vast government in war. As he 
made no express proposals himself, what could he expect 
from these Germans except general terms or guarded 
phrases, especially since he quoted to them no overtures 
from their enemies, nor any friendly alternatives from the 
United States? House ought to have seen that the British 
statesmen were putting him off now, just as they had in 
1914 before the war, and as they had in February and 
March, 1915, when as has been related in the preceding 
chapter they persuaded him that the time was not oppor- 
tune to go to the German capital, though both Gerard 
from Berlin and Wilson from Washington were urging 
him to proceed at a time which really was opportune. 
Besides, he had had still another experience which we have 


not noted. In the autumn of 1915 he had suggested to © 


Wilson in the United States that ‘‘we do something deci- 
4 House, II, 138. 
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sive .. . ask the Allies unofficially to let me know whether 
it would be agreeable to them to have us demand that hosti- 
lities cease. .. . If the Central Powers should refuse to 
acquiesce the whole force of our Government must be 
brought against them.’’ Wilson ‘‘seemed to acquiesce by 
silence,’’ so on October 17 House suggested the thing by 
letter to Grey, promising to say nothing to the Germans 
until Great Britain should assent. As usual Grey had an 
excuse, and ‘‘the Colonel was frankly disappointed by the 
mildness of interest taken by Sir Edward Grey.’’ 

It will be noticed, by the way, that as usual the Ger- 
mans were not to be consulted, so to speak, on equal terms. 
Plans must first be arranged with the British and, if dis- 
pleasing to the British, be dropped without giving the 
Germans a chance to say anything. This was hardly neu- 
trality. We mention this, however, as adding to the re- 
peated experiences which, astonishingly enough, did not 
cause House to perceive and tell Wilson that the Allies 
wanted only conquest and spoils. Yet it is an actual fact 
that these delays House set down to ‘‘conservatism,’’ the 
foolish word which he uses even to himself in his diary: 


I fear that British conservatism will make impossible any real 
accomplishment. They will delay decisions as long as they can 
even as they delayed the proposition I made in June, 1914, look- 
ing toward a better understanding with Germany. I have always 
thought that the war might possibly have been avoided if they 
had acted with expedition.” 


Could nothing make this man open his eyes and see the 
real motive, which was an imperialistic one, selfish and 
concealed ? 

The Colonel, having spent his four nights in Berlin, now 
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returned to London by way of Paris, where he undoubtedly ° 
talked to the French leaders beyond any authority from 
Wilson; so encouragingly, in fact, as to keep war burning 
instead of quenching it. What right had this man, while 
holding himself out as our president’s representative, to 
say to Cambon and Briand: 


I again told them that the lower the fortunes of the Allies 
ebbed, the closer the United States would stand by them.” 


Did this peacemaker imagine that such words would 
put the Allies in the humor to make the concessions al- 
ways necessary in peace? House was foolish. He actually 
makes notes of this interview as follows: 


It was an important—perhaps the most important—conference 
I have had during this visit to Europe. We had a complete un- 
derstanding as to the immediate future. 


In effect, the peacemaker told the combatants they need 
not make peace because they could finally call upon a stu- 
pendous ally. This was on February 7, 1916, and on the 
ninth he writes to the president from Boulogne: ‘‘Up to 
the present I have been confidential to the British Gov- 
ernment alone.’’ Pray what more confidential things 
eould Colonel House have whispered to the French? In 
this letter, though, he does report the whole to Wilson: 


It was finally understood that in the event the Allies had some 
notable victory during the spring and summer, you would not 
intervene, and in the event that the tide of war went against 
them or remained stationary, you would intervene. This con- 
versation is to go no further than between Briand, Cambon, and 
myself, and I promised them no one in America should know of it 
excepting yourself and Lansing.” 


“ House, II, 1638. 
#House, II, 164. 
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All this from the gentleman who in his own country 
a few months later favored in Wilson’s second canvass the 
argument that he had kept us out of war.'® Observe too 
that he was to let them play with the offer during another 
season of carnage if they so preferred. 

As soon as House returned to London from the Continent 
he arranged a meeting with Asquith, Grey, Balfour, and 
Lloyd George, urging that there ‘‘be not the usual British 
delay,’’ in which language he probably had in mind the 
languor Grey had exhibited in regard to House’s efforts 
to prevent the war in 1914, when House had “‘chafed at the 
delay’’ and ‘‘waited for Grey to give some definite word 
which he might pass on to the Kaiser.’’ ?° 

These British delays that House was now opposing were, 
as he ought to have foreseen, the delays of a government 
which, rightly or wrongly, did not want peace on any such 
terms as he had in mind; for, as Professor Seymour says, 
House’s ‘‘difficulty lay in the fact that they wanted our 
help merely for the purpose of smashing Germany.’’ 2? 

At last the parties met around the table to fix the terms 
which they should prescribe as reasonable. When the Allies 
should say the word there would be called by the United 
States a peace conference, of which the terms would be dis- 
closed. If Germany should refuse to accept them, the 
United States would join the Allies. Here are the terms: 


Complete restoration of Belgium and Serbia, return of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France, Constantinople for Russia, an independent 

* House, II, 360. 

* House, I, 267, 269. House during that period of waiting wrote, 
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Poland, cession of the Italian speaking regions of Austria to Italy, 
compensation to Germany outside of Europe, abolition of com- 
petitive armaments, and guaranties against military aggression.” 


It seems almost impossible that House did not have the 
sense to perceive that no British statesman could agree to 
such a peace and ever live in the island. 

The sagacious Britons determined to let House play * 
with this formula, for which they had no use themselves. 
Observe, it contained no indemnities or reparations, no Ger- 
man colonies for Great Britain, no surrender of the Ger- 
man navy. It was actually to give something valuable to 
Britain’s ally. ‘‘Constantinople for Russia!’’ They could 
hardly keep from laughing, these Englishmen. Constanti- 
nople they never intended Russia should have, though they 
had been recently forced to sign a treaty to that effect. 
Russia was not yet the conqueror of Turkey, which British 
policy in any peace would contrive to keep alive on the 
Dardanelles. At all events, House was not providing for a ® 
partition of Asiatic Turkey, nor for Mesopotamia for Bri- 
tain. The fact is that the House proposals would have 
been much more beneficial to France than to Britain. 

Never was there a chance that these terms would be 
acceptable to the British. But did the British do what 
the irascible Teutons would have done in the same cireum- 
stances, roar out and tell House so? Far from it. Colone 
House has indeed a brain! It is all most intere~ ow: 
ever, the thing must be considered both — 

Cabinet and by the French. Obviously there m. 
little delay, and, besides, some tact in handling 
citable nation across the Channel. 

Delay indeed, but Colonel House, deeply con’ 
turned to the United States, where he rece? 
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qualified congratulations of Wilson ** over a negotiation 
which had really made peace impossible. : 
For let us reflect. The British had now the proof that 
we were with them in the war, and this immediately made 
nonsense of our objections to their unlawful interference 
with our shipping, absolute nonsense. The question about 
the shipping had always been a danger-point in Downing 
Street; Grey in his memoirs makes no concealment of his 
uneasiness concerning this, fearing even that we might 
resort to armed convoys for our merchantmen, and admit- 
ting that a quarrel with the United States would be fatal 
through the mere stoppage of food and munitions.** Ac- 
cordingly he who strove to stop all this slaughter in Eu- 
rope should not have made the mistake of committing him- 
self to one party. Yet this is what House did. To make 
his proposal effective there was only one way, to state 
to the Allies that since the United States thought the pro- 
posal reasonable, we must have an answer in a short time. 
Then since the United States had expressed itself willing 
to fight Germany if Germany should reject them, the least 
we should say to the Allies if they should reject them 
was that we would refuse all intercourse with the Allies 


‘and deny them munitions and supplies. 


This would have forced peace in 1916 and prevented the 
wreck of Europe. What House did, though, was to permit 
the Allies to think the thing over, actually to experiment 
the whole of another summer in the fields of slaughter. 
Consequently, let the worst come, the Allies could call to 
us; so they went on with their campaigns and kept our 
blank check for an emergency. 

Above all things, Great Britain, now secretly secure in 
denying us the freedom of the seas, could proceed safely 
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with the starvation of Germany, the natural consequence 
of which would be to force the Germans into an aggressive 
submarine policy, which Britain counted upon to bring us 
into a war which she was now advised we would never go 
into except on her side. 

April came, and as there had been no suggestion from 
the Allies, the president and House ‘‘discussed whether 
it would be advisable to give the Allies a last chance to 
accept our offer of intervention.’’*> This is amusing, 
since the proposal was more valuable from the British point 
of view if kept in their pockets than if accepted. But the: 
height of our folly was yet to be reached. Our president 
was persuaded almost to beg the British to accept. It is» 
an actual fact that Wilson was persuaded to cable the 
extraordinary argument to Grey that if we should join 
them in a war the war would last longer! Still worse, # 
in support of that argument we threatened the Allies that 
af they did not accept our offer we would have to declare 
war against Germany. The following despatch to Grey in 
April, 1916, is almost unbelievable: 


Since it seems probable that this country must break with Ger- 
many on the submarine question unless the unexpected happens, 
and since if this country becomes a belligerent the war will be 
prolonged, I beg to suggest that if you have any thought of acting 
at an early date on the plan we agreed upon, you might wish now 
to consult with the Allies with a view of acting immediately. 


It was Wilson and House who in the White House pre- ® 
pared this childish cablegram, which House is now at the 
unnecessary pains to tell us was probably a mistake.”® 
It was worse than a mistake. It was an incredibly silly 
communication. It tells the Allies that if the situation 
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continues we shall have to go to war against their enemy, 
and that therefore the Allies should take the step that may 
keep us from doing so. Undoubtedly there must have been 
laughter in London. House, now admitting the folly, says 
that what we should have done upon the silence of the 
Allies was ourselves to call a peace conference, and he 
excuses our not calling it for the reason that we had not a 
large army and navy. Here again one may ask what the 
Colonel means. We needed no protection in calling the 
conference. We had a peaceful means to end the war 
immediately, the stoppage of supplies. Even Grey admits 
that the Allies ‘‘were dependent on American supplies. 
They would not have risked the ill will of the Government 
of the United States, still less a rapprochement between 
the United States and Germany.’’** Possibly House im- 
agined that the Allies might have turned their navies upon 
us. Never. Instantly would the German navy have sallied 
out and with ours have held the seas, so that in addition to 
the risks of sea battle the Allies would have been faced 
with deficiency of food, not simply from the United 
States, but from South America and from the severed 
British dominions. 

In this business there seems no end to the credulity of 
House. As late as May 11 he tries to persuade Grey to 
accept a conference, again foolishly saying, ‘‘ We have been 
. on the eve of a break with Germany,’’ and, ‘‘If we should 
get into the war I feel sure it would not be a good thing 
for England. “It would probably lead to the complete 
crushing of Germany and Austria.’’?* Sancta simpli- 
citas! As Sir Anthony Absolute exclaimed to Mrs. Mala- 
prop, every other word you say is on my side of the 
question. 
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Grey was polite enough in his answer to conceal his 
pleasure. Should he consult his allies, it might be thought 
by. them premature, this American offer, possibly ‘‘as insti- 
gated by the Germans to secure peace terms unfair to the 
Allies,’’ ete.?® 

It will be noticed that the response to this paper had 
been silence. No counter-proposal, no suggestion that some 
terms more favorable to the Allies be advanced, not the 
faintest encouragement for the holding of any confer- 
ence at all. War and complete conquests by war, large ter- * 
ritorial gains by war, were the secret objects of imperial 
Britain, France, and czarist Russia. 

It was in our power to force a peace conference in 1916 
and to save untold woe to Europe. The busy, Colonel 
House prevented this by trusting the gentle Sir Edward 
Grey, and he needed only to stay away from Europe to 
effect his object, for had we not proposed a conference, 
the combatants on one side or the other would have done 
so in 1916, Germany herself being badly bled and longing 
to confer. . 

Still House followed up Sir Edward with vain suppli- 
cations: ‘‘I earnestly hope you may bring your Gov- 
ernment to a realization of the opportunity that is seek- 
ing fulfilment’’; and as Professor Seymour adds: ‘‘Sir 
Edward Grey, faced with the necessity of a definite an- 
swer, was apparently compelled to let the opportunity 
pass.’’°° Grey’s party cruelly prolonged the war to get & 
rich conquests which they afterward aggressively claimed 
at Versailles, for, never really opposed to the war, they na- 
turally prolonged it in the hope of a rich triumph and mis- 
represented everything that was not favorable to their 
cause. 
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In the House proposal, concerning which both House 
and Sir Edward give identical facts, we have again an 
illustration of the disingenuousness of Grey. This gentle- 
man in his ‘‘Twenty-five Years’’ would have us believe 
that it was Germany who broke off the negotiations. Does 
he actually say that? No. That was something he could 
not say, because conference proposals never were to be 
made unless the Allies first agreed that our government 
should make the call, which if made without authorization 
by the Allies might greatly embarrass them in the event 
of Germany’s accepting and the Allies’ declining the terms. 
Thus Grey could not say in express words that Germany 
was at fault in this incident. What he could do was to 
leave that impression, and here, as we have said, one enjoys 
the study of his artifice. One can almost hear him sigh as 
he remarks: ‘‘In the light of after events, it is clear that 
Germany missed a great opportunity for peace.’’*+ The 
number of innocent general readers who will be misled by 
this language is enormous.** It conveys and was intended 
to convey what was not true. 

As we look back on it all, well may House seek retire- 
ment as an American completely fooled. Thoroughly pro- 
British, he not only favored the cause of the British but 
trusted their disingenuous diplomacy. One cannot blame 
the man if he had a greater liking for the British than for 
the Germans; but on his own statement of European af- 
fairs just before the war opened, he could have not the 
slightest justification for attempting to bring us into the 
war on the side of the Allies early in 1916, for up to the 
very close of that year, and even to the first month of 
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1917, the ezar was still apparently secure in his despotism, 
and House had written to Wilson before the war, as we 
have already seen, that ‘‘if Germany were thoroughly © 
crushed there would be no holding back Russia, and the 
situation would be hardly less promising than in the past,”’ 
and that ‘‘if the Allies win it means the domination of 
Russia on the Continent,’’ or as his biographer expressed 
it, ‘‘to his mind the greatest menace to civilization lay in 
the possibility of the conquest of Europe by Tsarist Rus- 
Sia. 

Moreover he had known in 1914 that the English were * 
not innocent of the origins of the war. There is a most 
positive significance in the language of Colonel House, 
writing from Europe to Wilson after deep and sympa- 
thetic conferences with the British leaders, that ‘‘whenever ® 
England consents France and Russia will close in on Ger- 
many and Austria.’’? This he wrote on May 29, 1914, two 
months before the outbreak of the war.** 

No American was justified at any time in assisting the ” 
Allies in a war which might exalt, expand, or prolong the 
despotism of the czar. Moreover our own population, as 
House admits in frequent passages, were at that time not 
anxious for war.*® As for the British, they simply tolerated 
House, nor does the following from one of the most re- 
spectable of their journals, in reviewing his book, state 
more than the truth: 

But it was only in England that this small, embarrassing * 
visitor was perfectly handled. ... In Berlin and Paris Colonel 
House knew that he was being flattered, but in London he was 
never allowed to guess it.” 


8 House, I, 328, 285, 318. 

* House, I, 249. 

* House, II, 12, 57, 60, 448, 467. 

36‘ New Statesman,’’ March 13, 1926. See also ‘‘ National Re- 
view,’’ April, 1926. 
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To let him into any of their secrets, while they were 
dragging out his, was the last thing in their minds. 
. Grey, and still less of course Balfour, never once opened his 
whole mind to House. . . . We had no faith in President Wilson 
. . . the unaccountable Dr. Wilson.” 


As this journal is one of those which lays the winning 
of the war not to anything our country did but to the 
blockade conducted by its own country, it is perhaps ac- 
knowledging small obligation when it admits that ‘‘ Colonel 
House did all he could to bring America in’’; and since 
it is the blockade that did the work, the Colonel may take 
such pride as he can find in the reflection that though 
the blockade was accompanied by continual wrongs to us 
at sea, he himself did all he could to persuade the brave 
Earl Loreburn from arguing against it in the House of 
Lords.*® 

It is in truth an extraordinary fact that in all his ap- 
parent intimacy with these British leaders, House never 
learned the terms of the secret treaties. Only the treaty 
with Italy did he know of, and of that apparently no 
more than the average hanger-on in diplomatic circles.*® 
There is no evidence that House knew of its details, 
which, if he had ever had them, he would have probably 
mentioned in some of his letters to Wilson or in his 
diary. 

Moreover House, according to his biographer, was ex- 
ceedingly disappointed, and it may be added irritated, at 
the cool neglect, or rather oblivion, that befell his work 
as soon as he had turned his back on England; so much 
irritated, as we have before shown, that he began to drop 

7 Thid. 

*® House, IT, 192. 


* House, I, 443. See the comments of Mr. Walter Lippman in 
‘‘Foreign Affairs,’’? New York, April, 1926. 
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comments on European wiles and European greed. We 
see now that this man was of consequence to France and 
Great Britain chiefly because he must not be offended. 
Skilfully indeed was he handled, since not the slightest 
suspicion occurred to him that his hosts looked upon his 
proposals as too absurd to be discussed by them; a bitter 
truth, considering that if the Germans in the summer of 
1916 had broken the French lines or sunk a large part of 
the British fleet, we should have heard from them very 
loudly. 

In one sense House deserves no sympathy, for he had not 
the slightest authority, nor Wilson either, to go as far as 
' they did to involve this country; besides which fact, the 
oral assurances of House that we were certain to come to 
the aid of the Allies im extremis tended to prolong the 
slaughter by stiffening the Alles against the very conces- 
sions indispensable to peace. The following is the paper 
House brought home with him with so much pride and 
expectation: 

MrmorANDUM 


Confidential. Colonel House told me that President Wilson 
was ready, on hearing from France and England that the moment 
was opportune, to propose that a conference should be sum- 
moned to put an end to the war. Should the Allies accept this 
proposal and should Germany refuse it, the United States would 
probably enter the war against Germany. 

Colonel House expressed the opinion that if such a conference 
met, it would secure peace on terms not unfavorable to the 
Allies, and if it failed to secure peace the United States would 
leave the conference as a belligerent on the side of the Allies if 
Germany was unreasonable. Colonel House expressed an opin- 
ion decidedly favorable to the restoration of Belgium, the trans- 
fer of Alsace and Lorraine to France, and the acquisition by 
Russia of an outlet to the sea, though he thought that the loss of 
territory incurred by Germany in one place would have to be com- 
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pensated to her by concessions to her in other places outside 
Europe. If the Allies delayed accepting the offer of President 
Wilson, and if later on the course of the war was so favorable to 
them that intervention by the United States would not be effec- 
tive, the United States would probably disinterest themselves 
in Europe and look to their own protection in their own way. 


A final paragraph follows stating that this was all so 
important that Grey must consult the prime minister and 
his colleagues, and that until he had had a consultation 
with them and with the Allies he would say nothing, be- 
sides which fact the present moment was not favorable 
for an approach to the Allies. The paper was initialed 
“‘B. G.,’’ and the word ‘‘probably”’ was inserted by Wil- 
son, out of reflection doubtless that our country had a body 
called the Congress. Grey in his memoirs endeavors to 
save his own face and that of House.*° 

We must repeat that all the while our State Department 
was trying to assert our rights at sea against the Allies, 
that these rights were then and in the future might be of 
great value to this country, and that such a memorandum 
as this was really an indirect assurance from the White 
House that we had no intention of asserting these rights 
either by war or by stoppage of supplies. It was an ex- 
cellent paper for the Allies, a wholly unfair one to us. 

To conclude, in 1916 the Allies had good reason to be- 
lieve that the United States was ready to stand behind 
*® them in compelling terms of victory. Great Britain and 
France, however, wanting conquests, would not even allow 
the proposal to be made to Germany, for they believed 
that we would join them sooner or later without any terms. 
This they brought to pass. As for ourselves, having paid 
our colossal bills, we have asked them for nothing, but 


since we are not treated with gratitude we must at least 
**Twenty-Five Years,’’ Chap. XXIII. 
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receive respect. The now disclosed story of the House nego- 
tiations is a final proof of the utter insincerity of the 
Allies and of their cunning diplomacy. If the war has 


cost them far beyond what they dreamed, it is they who 
prolonged it. 


& 


Ee 


CHAPTER XIV 


HOW WILSON WAS LED AND THWARTED 


may say with confidence that up to the very day of 

our war he was a pacifist. Pro-British, he had 
hoped to aid Britain effectively by stopping or limiting the 
German submarine campaign while furnishing food and 
munitions to the Allies alone, a policy he carried so far 
that upon the precedents established our submarine crews 
may, in any war between our country and Great Britain, 
have to perish before the guns of British merchantmen 
and our own merchantmen have to submit again to her un- 
bridled searches and seizures. 

Wilson believed the European war to have come of com- 
mercial rivalry and had long opposed our making military 
preparations. In vain did the clever House seek to create 
armies. With Secretary of War Garrison, Wilson had 
on this subject disagreeable differences. Not until the war 
was in its second year did he make speeches favorable 
to our arming. 

In the present work what is important is his ratifying 
House’s memorandum with Grey, an unneutral act and, 
considering his desire to induce the belligerents to con- 
fer, an impolitic act. He inserted ‘‘probably’’ as much 
for himself as for Congress, for when a clear legal pretext 
for war against Germany arose he was still for peace. 


® House, I, 296-302. 


*Tumulty, 442-444. See former Secretary Houston in ‘‘World’s 
Work,’’ April, 1926. 


aM explore the perplexing Wilson is not easy, but we 
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Everything Wilson did or said before our war is of 
moment in estimating what justice there may be in the 
present complaints of the Allies against us, since they 
really owed their all to Wilson or his closest friends. 

Until the Lusitania incident of May, 1915, we have as to * 
Wilson’s inclinations almost no public record beyond his 
warning the people repeatedly to be absolutely neutral. 
After that tragedy it was impossible that he should not 
let fall some clue to his feelings or intentions. His closest * 
friend House was, we know, for war, though he had a year 
before said that the ezar’s despotism would profit most 
by it. In this gentleman’s diary is recorded, ‘‘If I were 
-In his place I would send Bernstorff home and recall 
Gerard.’’* Living in the circle that particularly and quite 
unnecessarily patronized the British ocean liners and was 
conducting a very profitable business with Great Britain, 
House’s views are not surprising; but as we have seen in 
the quotation from David Lawrence war steps were far 
from being favored in the country at large.* House him- 
self knew and records that he knew that the country was 
at that time in no warlike mind.°® 


But in the midst of this excitement about the Lusitama «© 


Wilson made one of his most noted pacifist utterances, the 
one that roused all the selfishness of the Allies to scoff at 
him: ‘‘too proud to fight.’’® To House this was un- 
doubtedly exasperating, for according to him Wilson in 
the month following the outbreak of the war went ‘further 
than I in his condemnation of Germany’s part in the 
war. .. . He said, what a foolish thing to create a powder 
magazine and risk someone’s dropping a match in it.’’? 


3 House, II, 31. ‘Lawrence, 197. ° Ante, Chaps. XII and XIII. 

In an address at Philadelphia, May 10, 1915, a few days after 
the sinking of the Lusitania. 

7 House, I, 293, August 30, 1914. 
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House of course could have told him, and possibly did 
tell him, there were several other powder-magazines equally 
stored just outside the borders of Germany. 

House accordingly could not understand Wilson’s atti- 
tude in 1915. ‘‘I am surprised at the attitude he takes. 
He said he would go to great lengths to avoid war.’’* The 
Colonel even tried to excite him by such absurd prophecies 
as ‘‘attempts would likely be made to blow up the water 
works, the electric light plants, the subways and bridges.’’ ® 
How silly all this seems now, but how clearly it indicates 
the atmosphere that was surrounding the head of the 
nation ! 

«  Bernstorff is worth quoting at this juncture, at which 

time he records: ‘‘At the end of this interview I was con- 
vinced in my own mind that the President would never 
enter a war with Germany.’’?° ‘‘He sought always ways 
and means to avoid it.’’**  ‘‘No unneutral remark of 
Woodrow Wilson even in private ever reached my ears. 
He always resisted pressure of the Entente party in 
spite of the fact that he was almost entirely surrounded by 
anti-Germans.’’ 1? 

There occurred about this time a secret meeting that 
puts Wilson in the eyes of many in quite a different light, 
the ‘‘sunrise conference,’’ which is not satisfactorily 
proved but on the other hand is not disproved.1* As to 
this it is related that immediately after the Lusitania 
tragedy there was held at daybreak a hurried meeting of 
Wilson with two or three Democratic leaders, Kitchin, 
Flood of the Foreign Relations Committee, and Champ 


* House, I, 232, August 22, 1915. 
° House, I, 34. 

* Bernstorff, p. 151, June 2, 1915. 
* Bernstorff, p. 152. 

“ Bernstorff, p. 227. 

* White, p. 329. 
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Clark, speaker of the House, at which meeting Wilson 
strongly favored some pronouncement equivalent to a 
declaration of war; the others vehemently opposed it. For 
my own part, I am not persuaded by any such expressions 
from Wilson to believe that, upon reflecting a day or two, 
he would have himself taken any decisive step toward war, 
since his expression of ‘‘too proud to fight’’ was uttered 
in Philadelphia almost immediately afterward. We must 
keep the whole of this man’s character before us in judging 
what may have been done or said on the impulse of the 


moment. Pro-British he was and emotional, but equally * 


was he a pacifist with a boyhood experience of the horror 
-and hate of war and a religious conviction that it was a 
great man’s duty to keep control of his feelings. Unless 
this last peculiarity, which both Houston and Lawrence 
emphasize, be kept in mind, one cannot understand Wilson 
at all except to set him down as a demagogue who altered 
his words to suit the occasion. A demagogue he never 
was. 

It comes to this, that at the close of the first year of 
the war, say, the summer of 1915, Wilson had not taken 
any step toward war or disclosed to the public any violent 


§ 


feeling against Germany. What he was doing was tolerat- : 


ing the British liberties with our shipping, liberties which 
he ought not to have tolerated, recommending no such 
steps as armed convoy to aid our shippers, not proposing 
the shutting off of food or munitions from the Allies, a 
step which of course international law did not impose 
upon him, but which could effectively have been used by 
him, and probably would have been used by him except 
for Colonel House, in connection with remonstrances about 
our shipping, and would most probably have been produc- 
tive of peace. As for the Central Powers, they judged 
him only by his course in respect to the illegal British 


1] 
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blockade and were convinced that he was working against 
them in a silent manner and with a secret understanding. 

In the summer of 1915, Wilson, notwithstanding he was 
exasperating Germany by his tolerating the British be- 
havior on the high seas, was nevertheless not calling us to 
arms against Germany about the Lusitama. At home 
neither side was satisfied. The British had, though, an 
advantage in the sympathetic smile and whispers of the 
president’s best friend and must have been pretty sure 
of being safe in carrying their sea tyranny to lengths not 
ordinarily endured by a powerful neutral. 

On the whole it was a good time for an energetic move- 
ment on our part to compel peace, and that was what Wil- 
son wanted, not war. House had returned from his first - 
journey to Great Britain, that is to say, his first voyage 
since the beginning of the war. He had stayed there four 
months and would have been able to give the president 
shrewd counsel had he not heen of a mind that his London 
friends must first be consulted in everything and that no 
peace proposal must ever be made by us unless we had re- 
ceived a whisper from them that they wished us to make 
one. The idea of issuing a firm pronouncement whether 
it pleased Downing Street or not never entered Colonel 
House’s head. As we have seen from his friend Sir 
Edward Grey, the British would have given up the whole 
blockade of merchantmen rather than have us cut off 
supplies and munitions. Of course they would still have 
continued the impounding of the German merchant marine 
and navy, and the abandonment of the blockade would be 
far from losing the war, for the seas would have remained 
free to their own ferries of food, arms, and supplies. Ac- 
cordingly we must recall with sorrow Bryan’s suggestion, 
which Germany accepted and Britain refused, that the 
Germans should abandon the submarines if the British 
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abandoned the food blockade. This was a compromise due 
to us as neutrals. The country that refused it should 
have accepted the risks of a war, but Britain in refusing it 
knew she was running no risks of war with this country. 

Nothing in fine was done. House, it is my guess, per- 
suaded Wilson against Bryan’s proposal by telling the 
president that he could bring about in London what was 
wanted, that no people were so reasonable as the British, ¢ 
so sure to do the fair thing, and that what the president 
wanted could be effected by pressure on the Germans 
rather than on Downing Street. 

During the summer diplomatic notes were exchanged 
‘between the United States and Germany concerning the 
Lusitania, notes of considerable vigor on our part but 
never effective enough to get from Germany a disavowal 
of the sinking of the craft, which they stubbornly argued 
was a ship of war. At one time it appeared that a break 
between the two nations must on this account occur, for in 
the midst of the debate there was sunk also the British 
liner Arabic, bound not to but from Great Britain,’* with 
the loss of two American citizens. This the Germans did 
in a few weeks officially disavow. 

Meanwhile Bryan on June 8, 1915, resigned because he 
deemed the president’s second note in the Lusitama con- 
troversy ill advised. The details are unimportant, for the 
real reason was that Bryan was finding the whole Cabinet 
so anti-German that he doubtless felt uncomfortable and 
perceived that there was little he could accomplish. As 
his public reason he gave it out that he wished to be free 
as a private citizen to say what he desired toward peace 
and particularly to warn Americans to keep off belligerent 
ships. His letter of resignation simply stated in the most 
cordial terms a serious difference of opinion between him 

4 August 19, 1915. 
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and Wilson, who in accepting the resignation said that 
he did so ‘‘with much more than deep regret, with a feel- 
ing of sorrow.’’'® The parting was in one sense momen- 
tous, for it marked Wilson’s unconscious step in the path 
that led to war. The patriotism of the president, Bryan, 
however, does not appear ever to have doubted. The secre- 
tary had been neutral both outwardly and at heart. The 
president believed he was so himself and in my opinion 
tried to be so. Let no one forget his words to Bainbridge 
Colby, whom he subsequently sent on an errand abroad: 
‘“‘Now be an American. Our men only last about six 
months in England and then become Anglicized.’’ 1* 
What national tragedies do we find in history through 
the acts of one or two individuals! We had only to 
threaten the British seriously with stopping their munitions 
and supplies unless they should accept the Bryan com- 
promise and rid neutrals of these incessant provocations: 
for Grey confesses his country would not have dared to 
defy us. Accordingly we should not have had to go to 
war to get what was wanted, freedom of the seas; but there 
was Page, an old friend of Wilson, obstinately in favor 
of every British rigor, and House, a special envoy, never 
warning the British that, though we would never fight 
them, we would not in such circumstances continue to 
supply them. All the summer and all the autumn and 
winter of 1915 were lost, notwithstanding we had the 
means to obtain what House said he himself was working 
for, poor, flattered House, and Wilson was working for, 
surrounded by all the friends of Britain who poured in 
fresh arguments with pictures of invented horrors. 
Meanwhile continued an exchange of diplomatic notes 


“Bryan ‘‘Memoirs,’’ pp. 407, 410. 
* Kerney, op. cit., p. 384. 
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with Germany about the Lusitania and with Great Britain 
about the blockade—nothing, however, led to a decision.?” 

During these months that slipped by, Wilson in my 
opinion was confident that the combatants themselves would 
seek peace in a war that by the end of 1915 was apparently 
a stale-mate, and in this he must have been encouraged 
by Colonel House, who was ever an optimist in reconcilia- 
tion. We have in Chapters XII and XIII described 
House’s departure for England again in December of that 
year, and have quoted his learned biographer’s summary of 
the conditions so favorable to negotiations, the gradual 
exhaustion of the Allies and the disappointment of the 
_Germans. 

The reader has perused also Colonel House’s memoran- 
dum from Grey, the memorandum in which Grey prom- 
ised to let us do something when it should please the Allies 
to let us do something. He has read also of the disappoint- 
ment of the Colonel at the indifference of the Allies to let 
us do anything at all except to submit to their doing 
themselves what they pleased at sea. Then followed the 
vexation of House, who began to perceive that perhaps 
all had not been meant that had been so pleasantly said 
and so encouragingly intimated by nods and knowing 
looks. During the latter half of 1916, in a word, Colonel 
House was less friendly toward the English, but as we 
shall see later his irritation was not deep, and he was 
subsequently soothed by a special envoy, Sir William 
Wiseman, despatched to America in December upon the 
fali of the Cabinet of Asquith and Grey. 

In the early part of 1916 the Germans were further 


%7Mrs. Bryan thinks the administration kept technically neutral 
but was really unneutral ‘‘not in commission but in omission, not 
in notes that were written but in the notes that were not written.’’ 
Bryan’s ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ p. 404. 
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exasperated by the acquiescence of our country in the 
arming of British merchantmen for combating submarines 
and by the defeat of the Gore-McLemore Resolution that 
our countrymen refrain from traveling on belligerent 
ships. The resolution was beaten on March 7, 1916. On 
the twenty-fourth American lives were lost in the torpe- 
doing of the British passenger ship Sussex, and what was 
perhaps the sharpest of Wilson’s notes was issued on 
April 18. The result of these notes was a great diploma- 
tic victory for Wilson and must be considered as a sub- 
stantial concession by Germany, for on May 4 she actually 
suspended her submarine warfare. However one-sided the 
Germans may have deemed Wilson, they apparently were 
persuaded that if they should acquiesce in his opposition 
to their use of the submarine he would turn against the 
British in their illegal blockade, an expectation in which 
they were destined to be entirely disappointed. As for 
their suspension of the submarine warfare, it was the com- 
mon supposition that it was an unqualified promise never 
to resort to it again; but this is not so, the words of the 
suspension containing a reservation that in the exigencies 
of war they might have to resort to it at some time in the 
future. This reservation Wilson for his part expressly re- 
fused to accept, and just where such a correspondence 
leaves the matter in law is much debated. At all events 
the submarine campaign was dropped for eight months, 
during which time the British gradually brought Germany 
to a stage of hunger without anything more serious from 
Washington than mere protests about our rights as neu- 
trals, protests which were often left whole months un- 
answered. 

It was on January 31, 1917, that the Germans, fully 
convinced that Wilson was determined to help Great Bri- 
tain, issued their final submarine pronouncement. They 
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declared extensive shores of France and all those of the 
British Isles to be zones of warfare in which not even neu- 
trals should carry goods. All hulls, both enemy and 
neutral, should be sunk without warning. This policy 
was of course a total violation of international law, and 
all that can be said in explanation of it is that it was long 


deferred by a hungry country and would never have been ‘ 


declared at all if Wilson had asserted our rights against 
Britain vigorously enough to have compelled her to accede 
to the Bryan compromise, or if he had employed his un- 
questionable legal right to give armed convoy to American 
hulls or cargoes bound for German or neutral ports. 

In thus summing up Wilson’s behavior and its effect 
upon the Germans, it is not the belief of this writer that 
Wilson was really designing war. Subsequent revelations 
disclose that he shrank from war and that even after the 
beginning of wnrestricted sabmarine warfare by Germany 
had afforded him a perfect justification for war, he did 


not wish to declare it. On the other hand, what he was”* 


doing was to make war inevitable; and the only way to 
reconcile his behavior with his indisputable confessions 
to his friends is to consider that he fully believed a com- 
promise would be arranged by the combatants themselves. 
Pro-Ally and deeply anti-German he undoubtedly was, 
but it was unquestionably his belief that the war would 
end without our ever going into it. 

Whether Wilson is guilty before the American public 
of getting us into a war which we had unmistakably voted 
not to enter is of little moment so far as this book is con- 


cerned. What is important in the present discussion is ° 


whether the millions of ingrates we have created beyond 
the seas have the slightest excuse for upbraiding either 
Wilson or this country for any delay on his part in entering 
the war, for the reasons on which he entered it and the 
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course which he subsequently pursued. The facts are that 
it is he who caused us to enter the war, that the Allies owe 
the act to him, that there was no overwhelming ardor in the 
multitude, which, however, cheerfully followed him when 
he called them forth. This should entitle us to some grati- 
tude. Next we must remember that Wilson had secretly 
through House in the first months of 1916 made an offer 
to the Allies to go in even then, and that this offer they 
neglected; so that the prolongation of the war and the 
present morass of debts and misery in which Europeans 
are sunk is due to the obstinacy of the Allies or their lust 
for conquest. This we have discussed in previous chapters, 
but principally as it relates to House. Some additional 
points must now be noted. 

The Grey-House memorandum was signed on February 
22. The great things expected of it came to nothing, for it 
was put in a pigeonhole at the British Foreign Office and 
never disclosed there by Grey until the eve of his retire- 
ment, when he turned it over to his successor, Balfour, 
about December, 1916.1° Grey was talking of going to 
Russia shortly before the fall of his Cabinet, and he then 
made a special note about the House memorandum for the 
benefit of the office in his absence. He did not, however, 
make the trip. 

As we have seen, Grey admits that the Wilson peace 
terms, while not those which the Allies would consider vic- 
tory, would be to Germany ‘‘positive defeat.’’1® Since 
he states his belief that Germany would have rejected them, 
the Allies would under the memorandum have had us 
» early in the war on their side. Here we may comment on 
Wilson’s insertion of the word ‘‘probably.’’ Grey makes 
no point of this, seizes no excuse, and nowhere discloses 


*Grey, II, 130. 
* Grey, II, 134. 
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the slightest doubt that what Wilson desired in the busi- 
ness could be accomplished. That it could have been ac- 
complished, that is to say, our coming into the war, I 
have not the slightest doubt, for though the multitude were 
not ardent they would follow the president, being easily, 
for that matter, put in a position by him at any time 
through combative diplomatic utterances which might in- 
volve our national dignity and honor. 


The mortification of Wilson and House at the cool neg- # 


lect of their offer was exceedingly natural. It was not 
House alone that was irritated; Wilson also was vexed. 
He told Page so on Page’s visit to this country in the 
suramer of 1916, adding that ‘‘the war was the result of 
many causes, some of long origin.’’ *° 


Now let us see why the Allies paid no attention to the “ 


offer of House and Wilson. It was entirely too moderate 
to suit their leaders. That is a sufficient explanation when 
we consider the passions of war, and more than sufficient 
when we consider the immense profits already bargained 


for in secret treaties. As for the French, their leaders too ‘ 


were just as much opposed to the House settlement as the 
British; and in June their ambassador at Washington, 


a 


Jusserand, would not listen to any discussion of peace,?* | 


very naturally, for in February his government had be- 
gun an arrangement with Russia looking to a partition 
of Germany, in addition to giving Alsace-Lorraine to 
France, and in addition to what in the previous year 
had been assigned to France in rich portions of Asiatic 
Turkey.22 The good things that Great Britain was to get 
by other secret treaties we have detailed in Chapter IT. 


» Page, II, 185 et seq.; 205 et seq. 

= House, II, 291. 

28ee Cocks, ‘‘The Secret Treaties,’’? London, 1918, and ‘‘ Let 
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These are the reasons why the Allies made no counter- 
offer, proposed no change in the House-Wilson terms. Not 
to be entirely satisfied with those terms lay in human na- 
ture, but if the Allies had been really bent on terminating 
the war it is perfectly plain that they would have continued 
correspondence and consultation with House and Wilson 
to procure a modification of the terms and have left some 
. definite outline of their desire. The trouble is, they wanted 
’ conquest, the price of which they now are unwilling to pay. 

Was the military hazard of the Allies becoming worse 
during this summer of 1916? No. The Germans had been 
repulsed at Verdun, and the western front was apparently 
secure. Something else had happened to comfort the Allies 
through our assistance. The German government, as we 
have already stated, had been induced by us to suspend 
its submarine warfare, while Britain had not agreed to 
abate a jot of her illegal stoppage of food supplies to the 
non-combatant population of Germany and neutrals; so 
that the Allies had in our diplomatic victory won a great 
point for themselves, the right to continue the starvation 
of Germany. On the eastern front indeed the Germans 
were not unsuccessful, but they were obviously wearing 
» down themselves as much as their adversaries. Perfectly 
plain is it now that Germany made a mistake in relinquish- 
ing the submarine campaign in the spring of 1916, the sub- 
marine being the only thorn that Britain directly felt in 
her own side. From the Allies’ point of view, while this 
concession reduced the chances of a conflict between this 
country and Germany, the net result was enormously val- 
uable to them in the West and made the mistress of the 
seas more confident that she would win this war, as she had 
won so many other wars, by the manipulation of the Brit- 
ish navy. There can be no doubt that if Downing Street 
had put pressure on France by threatening to withdraw 
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from the war unless France assented to Wilson’s proposal, 
which specifically included giving France Alsace-Lorraine, 
France would have felt obliged to enter a conference for 
peace. This comment we make because one of the excuses 
given by Grey for not pushing the French in this business 
was that they might grow surly toward Great Britain and 
perhaps take some prejudicial independent action. 

Even after the Germans suspended submarine warfare, 
House, as we have seen before, credulously persisted in 
urging Grey to act; nor can anything be less naive than 
Grey’s explanation that he really could not with propriety 
push the question on France but must leave it to us to do 
. 80.2? It was the Allies themselves who wilfully doubled the 
length of the war, and who, ignoring the aid we were really 
rendering them in their policy on the seas, scornfully pro- 
tested in their great virtue against even the slightest step 
of ours as a neutral. As House says in a letter to Grey 


dated June 8, ‘‘The Allied Governments and press over- ‘ 


look the weight the President has thrown on their side at 
almost every turn in the War.’’** Only once did he use 
language that would have any effect. Faintly enough in a 
letter to Grey dated May 19 he intimated that there might 
““eome a demand from our people that we assert our un- 


deniable rights against the Allies.’’?5 Foolish man, this is ' 


what he ought to have said in simple plain words long be- 
fore, even if by doing so he would have lost his fireside 
chats with Sir Edward at Queen Anne’s Gate or Fallodon. 


= 


We have mentioned that on Bryan’s resignation the pre- | 
vious year House’s desire was that the place be filled by ° 


® House, II, 289. 

*% House, II, 291. 

75 House, II, 286. This mild threat could have no effect on Down- 
ing Street, for the letter was exceedingly friendly throughout, and 
none of House’s other letters took a tone in the faintest degree 


severe. 
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Page, a substitution which would have indeed recalled the 
mischievous ambassador from London, but which would 
have put a veritable breeder of war in an office of still 
greater authority. The suggestion was stupid unless we 
consider it as designed to hurry us into the war, which 
House in 1915 undoubtedly favored. It is noticeable that 
at no time did this gentleman do his country and Wilson 
the justice to recommend the simple, the outright retire- 
ment of Page, notwithstanding he frequently mentions the 
excess of the ambassador’s zeal for Britain. 

The irritated Wilson now began to have his doubts about 
the Allies and to let fall remarks not agreeable to them. A 
perfect fury, for example, was raised among these good per- 
sonages and among their sycophants in Europe and the 
United States, not to mention such of our patriots as were 
getting rich in serving them, by his very reasonable sugges- 
tion that ‘‘the combatants state the object and purposes of 
the war.’’ Why should they not state their purposes, since 
they had refused to consider a peace which Grey admits 
would have been a positive defeat of Germany? What 
grievance could there be against our president, whom they 
call the ‘‘unaccountable Dr. Wilson,’’ but who had helped 
them substantially under ostensibly neutral behavior since 
the first day of the war, though he had always the right 
and power to send food to the enemy population or to re- 
fuse it to the Allies. It will be found nevertheless that the 
Allies conceived and ever since have cherished a profound 
contempt for Wilson. There is no other reason for this 
than that he would not do everything that they desired 
and only did a very great number of things that they 
desired. 

Wilson lived to feel some of the shame of cheated friend- 
ship. The present ingratitude of Great Britain he did 
indeed escape, and the disgraceful conduct of the Allies 
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he only partially perceived in his lifetime. Little could @ 


he have imagined that on our formally cutting in half the 
debts owed by France to this country, the French organ- 
ization of war veterans would publicly endeavor to repudi- 
ate those debts, to cast shame upon us, and to march in 
derision with an intent to drape our statue of Washington 
and even the door of our embassy in crape. In Appendix 
B I have set out a despatch of the Associated Press show- 
ing the resolute animosity of the French war veterans 
against us. Few people who read this can believe that even 
the reduced amounts which we have agreed to accept will 
ever be paid by that peculiar people. 
As for the Germans’ resuming the submarine warfare, 
what else could Wilson have expected? Could Colonel 
House or Wilson complain? What success did House have 
toward getting even a friendly exchange of notes before 
the war between the kaiser and Grey, notwithstanding the 
kaiser invited some friendly expressions from Grey? It 
was Grey who had declined this in his intimate contacts 
with France and Russia. What success had House had in 
1915, after four months’ stay in London; what success in 
1916, when the British treated with silence his repeated 
requests for a conference of belligerents under conditions 
sure to bring our country to the assistance of the Allies? 
Again and again must it be remembered that the British 
knew intimately the bias of Wilson in their favor, they 
knew positively that he had not the slightest intention to 
push his remonstrances against the illegal British blockade 
to the point of war. House knew it, Grey knew it, the 
Germans knew it. The British were simply making use 
of us. 

Let us examine further what the Germans had done, 
since the Allies would themselves propose nothing toward 
peace, would let us propose nothing toward peace. What 


® 
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had Germany itself done to obtain a peace conference be- 
fore resuming, on January 31, 1917, its submarine warfare 
on unrestricted terms? 

What it did was this: on December 12, 1916, it an- 
nounced a willingness to enter a peace conference. This 
offer came, as the saying is, out of aclear sky. It contained 
of course no specific terms of settlement, and naturally it 
conceded no military weakness. Those persons are not 
reasonable who would argue that in the very first ap- 
proaches to a negotiation a party should name his conces- 
sions, since concessions voluntarily made at the outset are 
invariably taken by the other side as a basis on which to 
claim more. At all events here is an offer to discuss the 
terrible affair. To say that there was anything cunning in 
it is stupid, for that would be saying that Germany must 
never make overtures of peace. The Allies certainly had 
done nothing toward peace, with their secret treaties in 
their pockets concealed from us, these Allies who now think 
us so Selfish in joining them without asking compensation. 

The British were immediately alert. They wanted no 
peace conference. Meanwhile be it remembered the 
Asquith-Grey Cabinet was at this very time superseded by 
a coalition Cabinet of Lloyd George, Northcliffe, and Car- 
son, the two last named being among the most bitter and 
imperialistic men in Britain. Wanting no peace confer- 
ence, they saw that something must be done at once to stay 


@ the hand of Wilson. Even before the Germans issued this 


offer, Wilson had in November, 1916, just after his elec- 
tion called in House to advise on sending ‘‘a note to the 
belligerents demanding that the war cease.’’?* Wilson, 
though not satisfied with the Germans, felt he ought to 
‘‘make a move for peace.’’ The reply of House to this 
makes it difficult to forgive him. 

* House, II, 390. 
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My reply to this was that the Allies would consider it an un- 
friendly act if done at a time when they were beginning to be 
successful after two years of war. ... The President holding 
that the submarine question would not permit delay ... it was 
worth while to try mediation before breaking off with Germany. 
I argued again and again that we should not pull Germany’s 
chestnuts out of the fire. 


Why would it be unfriendly to the Allies if this coun- 
try should send the note that Wilson proposed? In what 
way would Wilson be pulling Germany’s chestnuts out of 
the fire if at a time when the Allies, according to House, 
were getting the better of things a peace should be pro- 
posed? According to House’s argument no peace could 
ever be proposed. If the Germans were winning, it would, 
from House’s point of view, be untimely to propose a peace. 
There is something very lacking in this man’s reasoning. 
The best time to propose a peace was just then, when, if 
House is to be believed, the Allies thought they were win- 
ning the war; and as the proposal would not come from 
the Allies themselves but from Wilson, it would be a very 
happy opportunity indeed. Up to the present we have 
tried to look upon House as merely a dull man, flattered by 
the British, but this passage in his own diary makes him 
look like an ardent partizan of the Allies, preferring 
further and needless slaughter; for even if Britain made 
a peace on the terms he himself had proposed, she would 
remain the greatest naval power in the world. 

Wilson was clearly right in favoring the path he laid out 
for himself. The advice given him by House was not fair. 
House’s own biographer remarked that ‘‘House opposed 
any attempted mediation without Allied approval.’’ 2” 
Here was a state of things grossly unfair to this country. 


7 House, II, 389. 
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We wanted the war stopped, for to us there could be no 
profit in its continuance, and humanity itself cried aloud 
for peace, yet Mr. House will never let the thing be pro- 
posed by a note addressed to all the belligerents. No, the 
note must first be thoroughly considered by his friends in 
London. 


@ Wilson for his part resolved fully on his own plans, and 


ze 


he prepared a note which he read to House, who expressed 
admiration but grieved over one truthful sentence, ‘‘The 
causes and objects of the war are obscure,’’ which must 
deeply disappoint the disinterested heads of the Allied 
governments. House was persistent. He actually per- 
suaded Wilson to insert a clause stating specifically ‘‘that 
he was not trying to mediate or demand peace’’ and that 
he was merely inviting the combatants to ‘‘state clearly 
the terms upon which they were ready to discuss peace.’’ 

One can read between the lines, in the memoirs of 
House, how cleverly he kept Wilson from issuing his hon- 
orable message, important to the world. In some way or 
other the communication was delayed, and, as we have 
seen, the Germans for their part on December 12, that is to 
say, a month after the consultation between House and 
Wilson about a message from Wilson, issued their own 
offer to enter a conference. Moreover they still refrained 
from a resumption of submarine warfare. 

Thus the British had to say something after their dodg- 
ing discussions from January, 1915, to December, 1916, 
nearly two years. The first movement of the new War 
Cabinet, whose secret purpose was undoubtedly complete 
conquest, was to send over, now that the retired Grey could 
no longer charm our president’s Colonel House, a delight- 
ful young diplomat of the irresistible English school, Sir 
William Wiseman, ‘‘in whom,’’ says Professor Seymour, 
‘““Colonel House found a kindred spirit, and despite the 
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disparity of years there sprang up a friendship which had 
significant effects.’’ 2° Is there no end to credulity? Wise- 
man was undoubtedly sent over to America for the express 
purpose of influencing Wilson through House, who was 
known to dislike the British ambassador Spring-Rice. 
Thus they got on admirably together, Wiseman entirely 
approving the profound views of Colonel House on every- 
thing. The emissary of Northcliffe did not want, he as- 
sured House, to crush Germany! Far from it! Lord 
Northcliffe, one may say with a smile, never wanted to 
erush Germany any more than he wanted to crush the 
Boers. 

The first use of House by Wiseman was to learn secretly * 
what terms the Germans had in mind in their offer of 
December 12, so that the Allies might make no answer 
until they knew of the terms. House accordingly was to see 
Bernstorff.2® Meanwhile the British embassy was cabling 
London to ask the prime minister to delay an answer to 
Germany until Wiseman could get the information. The 
gentlemen in London, however, were so much afraid that 
a peace conference might come about that they would not 
even wait to get this valuable information. Professor Sey- 
mour himself notes that ‘‘the British Foreign Office seemed 
to be so much in a hurry to announce to the world that 
they would not consider a peace that they had no time to 
utilize this offer of securing valuable information. It may #& 
have been that they feared that if they once began to talk, 
as House suggested, peace would come before the complete 
defeat of Germany.’’ *° 

Here we must notice a situation which most readers do 
not understand. In the Allied countries the multitudes, 


* House, II, 399. 


» House, II, 401. 
» House, II, 402. 
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not the leaders in easy-chairs, were tired of the war. Ac- 
cording to Repington there were hundreds of peace meet- 
ings throughout England which were never reported in the 
newspapers, and it was perfectly plain that if the slightest 
cessation should occur in the clash of arms the war would 
have to be dropped, in which event it would be extremely 
probable that no such conquests as the British had in mind 
and France had in mind and Russia had in mind could 
,, possibly be obtained. The least conference would expose 
the hand of the Allies with their secret treaties, and might 
totally alienate Wilson. 

Colonel House’s offer to go to Washington was accord- 
ingly declined, and the German note was treated by the 
British with contempt. Wilson now took the reins in his 
own hands and issued, altered since House had seen it, his 
own general message to the belligerents. We have seen his 
words: ‘‘The purposes and objects of the war are obscure.’’ 
To these he added: ‘‘The objects which the statesmen of 
the belligerents on both sides have in mind in this war are 
virtually the same as stated in general terms to their own 
people.’’ There was nothing in this language that ought 
to have given offense, since the last half of it shows clearly 
what Wilson meant. Nevertheless Page reported that King 
George ‘‘wept while he expressed his surprise and disap- 
pointment.’’ Now when we consider that nothing had yet 
been proposed that would leave Great Britain less than the 
largest empire on earth, we have more sympathy with the 
tears of the countless mothers, wives, and sisters who were 
yet to mourn during two years more of slaughter. 

To Wilson’s message the Germans replied that they 
deemed a direct exchange of views between the belligerents 
better than an attempt to open negotiations with an an- 
nouncement of formal terms. The Allies replied with ‘‘an 
uncompromising declination which won the approval of 
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American opinion on the Atlantic Coast, but which seemed 
to end the possibility of negotiation.’’ * 

The Allies knew that Germany was entering a stage of @ 
hunger and that im extremis she would resume the sub- 
marine warfare which would bring us into the war on their 
side. 

At no time, be it repeated, did the president, even when * 
he had begun to doubt the Allies, even after the Germans 
for their part had for months abstained from the subma- 
rine offenses, while the Allies on the other hand were un- 
willing to discuss peace and continued to violate our rights 
at sea, consider the use in the last months of 1916 of his & 
own safe and powerful weapon, convoy for American food 
to the belligerent non-combatants and to neutrals. On the * 
contrary we do know that when some of his own Cabinet 
‘‘were willing to consider an embargo on munitions,’’ Wil- 
son refused, exclaiming that the Allies were fighting wild 
beasts and that he would not embarrass them,*? an utterance 
repeated by former Attorney-General Gregory. As to con- 
voy, we have nothing to show that he would have listened 
to that at all. Plainly then did Wilson put the Germans 
in a position where they had nothing to lose by refusing 
further to oblige an American president who beyond all 
question would never go to war against Great Britain, who 
kept as his closest friend the intimate, obvious informant 
of the British government, and who retained as his ambas- 
sador to Britain a man flagrantly pro-British. It is of 


"Professor Seymour’s statement in House, II, 406. It will be 
noticed that Professor Seymour speaks only of the Atlantic coast. 
It is doubtful whether even on that coast the approval extended be- 
yond a certain circle, influential indeed but always pro-British. The 
writer believes that on the Atlantic coast as well as in the interior 
the multitude would not have approved an uncompromising declina- 
tion. 

= House, II, 49. 
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course argued by some that Germany should still have re- 
frained from resuming the submarine warfare. Such per- 
sons may be right, but it is doubtful if they would have so 
behaved themselves in the same circumstances. To be sure, 
at the time when Germany did resume her submarine war- 
fare Wilson had had his eyes opened to the selfishness of the 
British policy; but he was utterly pro-British, and every 
influence around him tended to soothe whatever irritation 


» he might have felt. The Germans, beginning to starve, 


threw the dice in despair. Their announcement of resumed 
submarine warfare was dated January 31, 1917. 

This declaration of the German government now put 
Wilson in a position where he had at last to take a step. 
He was still unwilling to lead the nation into that awful 
carnage. On January 4, 1917, he had said, ‘‘This country 
does not intend to become involved,’’ ** an utterance, to be 
sure, which any prudent head of a government would natu- 
rally make. On January 22 he had delivered the message 
to Congress in which he outlined the basis of what he called 
an enduring peace, a peace that was to be ‘‘without vic- 
tory.’’ This last phrase deeply irritated the righteous 
Allies and a great many hot-headed persons in this country. 
Saving a few Liberals in Great Britain, the Allies took his 
words as sullenly as did the Germans.** It was a truly 
noble utterance, but no official voice came from Great Brit- 
ain in its favor, and there is not the slightest reason to 
believe that such a Cabinet as Northcliffe’s would ever 
adopt those principles; a final proof of their humor was 
exhibited at Versailles, where they successfully fought 
nearly every one of them and drove Wilson almost to de- 
spair, securing to themselves the bulk of the secret bar- 
gains and placating Wilson with his League of Nations. 


* House, II, 417. 
** House, II, 417 et seq. 
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Not a demiquaver of encouragement came from Downing 
Street to Wilson’s message to Congress. As for the Ger- 
mans, they had made a general offer to discuss peace and 
had received a peremptory refusal from the Allies. Now 
when Wilson himself made on December 18, a few days 
after the German offer, his own suggestions to both sides 
that they set out their terms, the Germans, while naming 
terms too general, had suggested a willingness to confer 
and discuss. More specifically the proposals were as fol- 
lows in the German offer of December 12: 


The four Allied Powers propose even now to enter into peace 
‘negotiations. They feel sure their proposals will be such as to 
serve as a basis for the preservation of lasting peace.” 


To this German communication the Allies made no coun- 
ter-offer. After reviewing the crimes of Germany they 
denounced her offer as intended to ‘‘trouble opinion in the 
Allied countries . . . to strengthen public opinion in Ger- 
many. ... The Allies refuse to entertain a proposition 
without sincerity and without import.’’ 

This is plainly the tone of a Northcliffe Cabinet, not the 
tone that encourages peace. Wilson accordingly issued his 
pronouncement of December 18, and after mentioning the 
German offer he suggested that this was the proper time 


to call from all the nations now at war an avowal of the terms 
on which the war would be concluded.” 


In this paper he mentions that both sides had been nam- 
ing only general terms in connection with the German offer 
of December 12. 

Something of course had to be said now in reply to the 


%5¢¢ American Journal of International Law,’’ II, 272. 
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utterance by Wilson; and on January 10, 1917, after nearly 
a month of delay, the Allies did make an answer. In this 
answer they proceeded to a specification of demands, de- 
mands which were to be ‘‘the least,’’ and these minimum 
demands would be the restoration of Belgium, Serbia, and 
Montenegro, with indemnities; evacuation of the invaded 
parts of France, Russia, and Rumania, with just repara- 
tions; ‘‘reorganization of Europe founded as much on re- 
spect of nationalities as full security of liberty and eco- 
nomic development; restitution of provinces or territories 
wrested in the past from the Allies by force or against the 
will of their populations, the liberation of the Italians, 
Slavs, Roumanians and Czecho-Slovakians from foreign 
domination; the enfranchisement of populations subject to 
the bloody tyranny of the Turks, the expulsion from Eu- 
rope of the Ottoman Empire. The intentions of his 
Majesty, the Emperor of Russia, regarding Poland have 
been clearly indicated in his proclamation to his armies.’’ 

This last is worth a comment and a smile. The czar of 
Russia had avoided himself making any proclamation of 
autonomy to Poland, and what was said in that respect had 
been uttered by one of the grand dukes at the head of the 
army. What such a promise was worth, considering that 
the express grant of autonomy to Finland had been shame- 
lessly abrogated by the ezar some years before, it is not 
easy to see; and that what had been uttered in the exigen- 
cies of war by the grand duke had been a mere soothing 
expression we learn from the negotiations begun in Feb- 
ruary, 1916, by the Russians with the French for the parti- 
tion of Germany, when they took care to provide as follows 
about Poland: 


It is particularly necessary to insist on the exclusion of the 
Polish question from the subject of international discussion and 
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on the elimination of all attempts to place the future of Poland 
under the guarantee and control of the Powers.” 


This last is but a detail of the disingenuous reply, for 
taken as a whole the answer was really a refusal to nego- 
tiate, because what the Allies announced as the minimum 
of their demands was preposterous, proposed as it was to 
an adversary in actual possession of the whole of the terri- 
tories to be surrendered, in possession of these territories 
through military operations that had involved enormous 
sacrifices of blood. No government that ever existed could 
“accept such terms, even go into a conference to discuss such 
terms, and survive the anger of its own population. This 
the Britons knew well. They consequently named terms 
which they knew that Germany had to refuse in limine. It 
is important to remember this because this attitude on the 
part of the Allies, their announcement of obviously unac- 
ceptable terms, and their refusal to meet their adversaries 
in conference, prolonged the war. 

For let us consider that the German surrender of Bel- 
gium and the occupied portions of France, moreover with 
indemnity to those two countries, might be tolerated as a 
prerequisite. What about laying down as a condition 
precedent the surrender of Alsace-Lorraine, which had been 
German for half a century, in which the language chiefly 
spoken was German, which was still in German hands, and 
which even to-day prefers autonomy to the rule of either of 
the powers? However, suppose the surrender of that also. 
Now turn to Rumania. That country had declared war on 
the Central Powers without any provocation, with cold cal- 
culation in the midst of friendly trade, and, it may be 
added, notwithstanding one half of the population pre- 


%Beq Cocks, ‘‘Secret Treaties,’? and ‘‘Let France Explain,’’ 
p. 250. 
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ferred to declare war against Russia in order to recover 
Bessarabia. It was a wanton attack, that of Rumania on 
the Central Powers, for the punishment of which the world 
felt little anger when Mackensen burst from the Car- 
pathians like a deluge on the plain. Serbia? It was known 
by all the diplomats then and is proved now that the gov- 
ernment of that country, a bloody tool of Russia, had 
actually aided in the murder at Serajevo or stirred up war 
by some means or other with the backing of Russia. Italy? 
She had been the ally of the Central Powers, abandoning 
them only when they would not offer or could not offer as 
much as the Allies. Russia? Her intentions to break Ger- 
many by a war in which she should seize the Dardanelles 
are now so exposed as to be, among the majority of his- 
torians, assigned as a cause of the war. Why should Ger- 
many, holding all these territories with victorious armies or 
possessing them by long lapse of time, be asked as a mini- 
mum in discussion to agree to surrender them? To agree 
to give them up before additional concession should be 
considered? Pay indemnities to ezardom, which had first 
ordered a general mobilization and had been expelled from 
» Teutonic soil with unspeakable bloodshed? Why could the 
Allies fulminate in such terms, the terms of victory, on so 
many lost fields of battle? Because they were sure of 
starving the real victor with the aid of Woodrow Wilson. 
Since such an offer as this was in effect no offer at all, 
the supreme moment approached. The German declara- 
tion of renewed submarine warfare was of a warfare that 
was to be unrestricted. The earlier submarine warfare had 
been against enemy ships only, but this was to be against 
both enemy and neutral ships whenever they should enter 
the prescribed zone of naval operation. Wilson was now 
being placed in the very position which he dreaded. He 
certainly did not wish to go to war. He had been confident 
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that a conference of some kind would be obtained, but here 
the choice was put before him, since, eight months before, 
he had in his exchange of diplomatic notes with Germany 
on the Sussex affair induced that country to desist by the 
virtual declaration that if the submarine warfare was re- 
sumed he would consider it an act of war against us. He 
had in truth gone too far. He had taken a position which 
in future would be of great peril to our own submarine 
officers. Though his view is not precisely known, it 
amounted to this, that the use of the submarine could not 
be tolerated at all. Be this as it may, he had laid down @ 
virtually an ultimatum to Germany, and now he was con- 
fronted with their decision. 

The announcement by the Germans undoubtedly gave 
Wilson an excuse for immediate war, and here again we 
have proofs of his desire te avoid it. Though he dismissed 
Bernstorff a day or two after the German communication 
of January 31, he merely announced to Congress on Febru- 
ary 3 that he would wait an overt act by Germany against 
one of our vessels. House was in constant consultation 
with him and according to his own account was endeavoring 
both to suppress local excitement and to make the Euro- 
peans understand that even yet we might escape war, 
adding in his diary that he had said that 


I insisted that the United States were unafraid although the 
Allies would not appreciate that fact. . .. We could not bring 
ourselves to feel the gratitude which Great Britain and France 
thought we should feel for the battles they claimed to have been 
fighting for us as well as themselves.” 


Two months passed. What was the state of the public # 
mind? In certain circles in the great Eastern cities all 
were for war, which now seemed certain; but this was by 
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no means the universal sentiment. Telegrams began to 
pour into the White House, innumerable protests against 
war. The state of the public mind can be seen in the fol- 
lowing from the diary of House: 

Durant, of the General Motors Company, called to express the 
hope that the President keep us out of the war. He has just 
returned from the Far West and insists that he met only one man 
between New York and California who wanted war.” 


This in February. On the last day of March House also 
notes: 
Edward G. Lowry came to tell the result of his observations in 


a two weeks’ trip through Kansas and Missouri. He believes the 
people do not wish war but they will follow the President.* 


Lawrence also has given some good summaries of the 
publie feeling: 
On the whole the pacifist speeches seem to be better received 


than those favoring the war. . . . Few seemed to realize what war 
meant.” 


Those of our friends who have persuaded themselves so 
unaccountably that our objects in going into the war were 
gain may well observe the notes made by House in his 
diary, since the Colonel must undoubtedly be reckoned 
as one of the best friends of the Allied cause. 

The patriotic Page now hurried to give disinterested 
counsel which his biographer is not ashamed to record. We 
should hurry to war so that we could lend the Allies great 
sums of money, sums which they needed to save their credit 
that was approaching exhaustion in New York. Private 
loans could no longer be extended, and of course the na- 


* House, IT, 448. 
“ House, II, 467. 
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tional treasury could advance nothing unless we should 
become belligerents. Thus we find Page writing in March, 
1917: 


Of course we can’t extend such a credit unless we go to war 
with Germany. ... The pressure of the approaching crisis has 
gone beyond the ability of the Morgan financial agency for the 
British and French Governments. . . . There is now uncertainty 
of our being thrown into the war. . . . Everybody here fears that 
the French will fall before another winter.* 


Page’s biographer, who like the various Europeans be- 
rates President Wilson in his third volume as one unwilling 
- to uphold the honor of our country, contentedly informs us 
as follows: 

By April the 6th, 1917, Great Britain had overdrawn her ac- 
eount with J. P. Morgan & Company four hundred millions and 
had no cash to meet the overdraft. . . . The American Govern- 
ment paid this out of the First Liberty Loan.* 


By the help of Divine Providence, before we could hurry 
into the shame of joining the Allies in assisting a despot, 
the imperial Russian government collapsed. The abdica- 
tion of the ezar occurred on March 15, 1916. Wilson’s 
delays, whatever inspired them, enabled the Germans to 
save Western civilization, and though the Russian govern- 
ment in some degree kept up the fight, its crumbling to 
pieces was certain and not many months longer deferred. 
By the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in March, 1918, the suc- 
cessor government in Russia dropped out of the war, which 
the Russian multitude was by that time denouncing as one 
of the crimes of its former master. 

Here again our ungrateful friends abroad may well re- 
flect. It was after the Russian revolution had begun and 
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the government of Russia was plainly exhausted that we 


declared war on the side of the Allies. It was in their _. 


darkest hour since the beginning of the war. a“ 
To retrace our steps, the president had said he would 
await an overt transgression before acting upon the Ger- 
man declaration. This transgression soon occurred in the 
torpedoing of the Cunarder Laconia, which went down with 
two Americans, on March 12 of the American freighter 
Algonquin without loss of life, and on March 19 of three 
American freighters with the loss of fifteen lives. 

Before any of these things had occurred, and also after 
some of them had occurred, there was still a deep opposi- 
tion to the war, so that repeated Cabinet meetings were 
held on the all-absorbing question. Wilson’s reluctance 
exasperated the Cabinet. It was at a meeting on February 
25 that Lansing repeated as of his own knowledge the 
absurd story of the acid bath into which were plunged the 
wives of American consuls returning to this country, and 
we have seen Wilson’s impatience at Lane’s proposal to 
make this tale public at once.*® We have seen also Secre- 
tary Houston’s recollection of Wilson’s advising the Cabi- 
net that if our entrance into the war meant the exaltation 
of Russian civilization through combination with Japan 
against the white race, nothing could shame or drive him 
into war. 

The domestic situation was now more intense because of 
the fact that since the German declaration put neutral 
ships in peril, a great number of these with our goods 
aboard, together with a great number flying our own flag, 
were huddling in the Atlantic ports. Would our govern- 
ment give them armed convoy, or at least the permission to 
arm themselves? These questions were debated in Cabinet 
meetings on the ninth, the sixteenth, and the twenty-third 

* Ante, Chap. IV; Lane, ‘‘Letters,’’ p, 241, 
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of February, the president refusing unless Congress should 
specifically authorize it.4* This resulted in the introduction « 
of a bill for the arming of merchantmen, and in a fierce 
debate in Congress. That Congress, however, expired on 
noon of March 4, and the measure was defeated by twelve 
senators, who blocked it until the hour of expiration. 

Under our laws a long delay would now ensue before the 
Congress would again convene, but as a special session was 
absolutely required in such a situation, the president called 
the new Congress to meet on April 2. 

To the last hour Wilson hesitated as to what to say to the ® 
representatives of the people. On February 6, according 
to Lane, he had been ‘‘neutral,’’ *” and even on April 1 the 
same calm observer reports no more than ‘‘ He is for recog- 
nizing war but he goes unwillingly.’’*® House, inviting « 
himself and receiving no response, came down to Washing- 
ton, where he gave the president the very unfair advice, 
wanting war as House did, to announce to Congress that 
war existed instead of submitting to it the question of 
going to war. No more improper counsel could have been 
given.*® Houston says that Wilson was a pacifist to the 
last, and Lawrence that his fingers trembled and his face 
was pale.®° House concedes that the president’s composure 
was lost.54 Most graphic of all is the tale of a midnight 
conference between Wilson and Cobb, the distinguished 
editor of the ‘‘New York World.’’ In this interview the 
president was extremely agitated. Among other things he 
most pathetically said: 


America’s entrance would mean that we should lose our heads 
along with the rest and stop weighing right or wrong. It would 


“See Houston’s ‘‘Diary’’; Lane, ‘‘Letters,’’ pp. 176, 234. 
47 ¢<Tetters,’”? p. 234. “<<Tietters,’’ p. 242. 
House, II, 464. % Lawrence, p. 208. 
House, II, 469. 
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mean that a majority of people in this atmosphere would go war 
mad, quit thinking and devote their energies to destruction. It 
means an attempt to extract a peace from civilization with war 
standards and at the end of the war there will be no bystanders 
with sufficient power to influence the terms. There won’t be any 
peace standards left to work with. There’ll be only war stand- 
ards. . . . Once lead this people into war and they’ll forget there 
ever was such a thing as tolerance. If there’s any alternative, 
for God’s sake let’s take it.” 


What had Wilson reached now but the consequences of 
his own pro-British inclinations, always as far as possible 
kept to himself, yet always leading him in one direction 
and culminating in the view that the submarine was a 
wholly improper weapon of war, a view not less extreme on 
his side than the German use of it was on the other? He 
had not at heart been neutral. Impartial he never had 
really been. His two principal agents in European affairs 
he had known to be, though in varying degrees, really 
working for war. He was perplexed to sleeplessness over 
a decision which he had believed would never be forced 
upon him, for he had always been sure of a peace through 
a conference of powers. On April 3 he induced Congress to 
follow him into the carnage, though the nation had only a 
few months before voted against that step and had on his 
record of peace given him a majority of the popular vote, 
whereas in the preceding election he had been chosen by a 
mere plurality. 

Well did he know that the multitude was not heartily. 
with him. Few public rejoicings followed. Volunteers 
were scarcely to be had at all, and a conscription act was 
consequently passed to compel what was not offered. The 
number claiming exemption was immense, a strange con- 
trast indeed to the time when with a mighty shout we 

* White, p. 354. 
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rushed into the war for the freedom of Cuba. Drastic laws 
had to be passed to stop adverse talk about the unprece- 


dented act of compelling men to go overseas to fight. Un-. 


friendly comments on our distant allies were silenced. The 
people were gagged. Even such as wished to discuss re- 
spectfully some way of making peace were declared enemies 
and thrown into prison. The president soon gave himself 
over to angry declamation, discharging from his lofty place 
some of the fury of the propaganda. The excess of rage 
he had feared in the crowd he himself more or less yielded 
to, and his war arguments were often war-cries contradic- 
_tory of statements he had made in the past."* In fact this 
good man caught the growing passions that were being de- 
liberately stirred, and as the head of the state he appeared 
to have neither time nor inclination to discuss toleration. 
Immeasurably valuable rights and civil liberties, though in 
Britain they were preserved within the sound of the guns, 
were set down here as outright treason. Unfortunate Wil- 
son! It is kind to assume that he had but little information 
that the precious edifice of liberty was on fire. Meanwhile 
foreign propagandists prowled from hotels and attics to 
insult native-born Americans who might occasionally doubt 
an instance of German bestiality. The British among us 
walked in virtue, the noblest of mankind, these conquerors 
of the Boers, these people whose own writers do not dis- 
avow their founding and maintaining a world empire by 
incessant wars, appearing, every one of them, as a cham- 
pion of a certain scrupulousness in domination, a certain 
reasonableness in appropriation of helpless kingdoms. Our 
very government seemed to become theirs. In nothing, no, 
nothing, could the British be wrong. 

Vast sums, utterly exceeding anything appropriated in 


53Gee the collection of some of them in Turner’s ‘‘Shall It Be 
Again?’’ and in Barnes. 
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our history, were now levied, cheerfully borne moreover by 
a people passing into that strange madness, the passion of 
battle. These immense collections went first to the Allies, 
who, as we have seen, repaid out of the First Liberty Loan 
four hundred millions to the New York bankers. But the 
public made no complaint as they saw whole billions trans- 
ferred to honest France, grateful Britain, and ingenuous 
Italy. The Russians too were to have a share. Before 
their drunken agents, however, could lay their hands on 
the first bagatelle of $175,000,000, renewed confusion at 
home caused this fund to be stopped in New York, whence 
it subsequently was disbursed on vague Russian purposes 
instead of being returned to the national treasury. Ex- 
traordinary condition of affairs! This vast sum was for a 
while totally lost sight of by our people, to whom one hun- 
dred millions had become a small unit in the rescue of the 
Allies from a country whose government, Dean Inge tells 
us to-day, was the best and purest in Europe, and which 
Signor Nitti says had produced the best edifice of Western 
civilization. 

So Wilson launched us into war. The rest is easily told, 
his real discovery of the nations for whom we were to make 
colossal sacrifices and from whom we were to receive con- 
tempt. The story of what occurred in Paris is related by 
House and others in ‘‘ What Really Happened at Paris’’; 
by Thompson in ‘‘The Peace Conference Day by Day’’; by 
the British Temperley in five volumes entitled ‘‘A History 
of the Peace Conference’’; by the vivacious Dillon in ‘‘The 
Inside History of the Peace Conference’’; by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker in his little book, ‘‘What Wilson Did at Paris,’’ 
and his great book enriched by Wilson’s private papers, 
‘“Woodrow Wilson and the World Settlement’’; by Lan- 
sing in two works, ‘‘A History of the Peace Conference,’’ 
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and “‘The Big Four and Others of the Peace Conference’’; 
by the British journalist H. Wilson Harris in ‘‘The Peace 
in the Making’’; by Haskins and Lord in ‘‘Some Problems 
of the Peace Conference’’; by Nitti in ‘‘Peaceless Europe,”’ 
and in ‘‘They Make a Desert’’; by David Lawrence in 
“‘The True Story of Woodrow Wilson.’’ In all these . 
books, while there may be differences in many details, there © 
is a common agreemert that Wilson was outwitted and 
often humiliated. 

The Allies, who had accepted (save Great Britain as to 
the Freedom of the Seas) all of Wilson’s terms, which 
_ were expressly those on which the German armies had laid 
down their arms, disavowed every one of these points and 
established all of their secret bargains, except the partly 
complete bargain of the French to seize the German Rhine- 
lands, that is to say, eight million Germans living west of 
the Rhine. They played with Wilson and all his experts, 
they substantially beat him at every point, until he was 
wan, haggard, and prostrate. As H. G. Wells says: 

Germany, exhausted and beaten, surrendered in 1918 upon the 
strength of these promises and upon the similar promises in 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, but the conference at Ver- 
sailles treated promises as scraps of paper. The peace imposed 
on the new Germany was a punitive peace. 


Nitti records the truth as follows: 


On the basis of these principles [the Fourteen Points] Ger- 
many, worn out by famine, demanded peace as a solemn pledge. 
No one ean affirm that the Treaty of Versailles is based even re- 
motely on the declarations of the Entente or Woodrow Wilson’s 


pledges.” 


The celebrated English publicist Keynes says: 
%‘<Peaceless Europe,’’ pp. 54, 58. 
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Clemenceau made no pretence of considering himself bound by 
the Fourteen Points and left chiefly to others such concoctions as 
were necessary to save the scruples or the face of the President.” 


Dillon expresses it most gently as follows: 


It was tacitly agreed that the Fourteen Points did not form a 
bar to the vital postulates of any of the Great Powers.” 


At the outset an excellent member of our delegation, Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, had the honest temerity to offer a pub- 
lic argument that the accepted Fourteen Points should be 
construed as at least a moral outline; whereupon he was 
answered by the virtuous Klotz, French finance minister, 
that there was no obligation of that sort, because Germany 
had been conquered at the time she accepted them, a state- 
ment undoubtedly untrue, as Germany was in fortified 
positions on the soil of France.®’ Only when the enraged 
Wilson summoned his ship and prepared to abandon Paris 
did these schemers modify their behavior, while they at the 
same time went on in another way to accomplish, as they 
did accomplish, their purpose. 

Never lived cynic, not Voltaire himself, who could ade- 
quately mock the selfishness exhibited toward Wilson by 
the Allies and by those Americans who ought to be com- 
pelled to make their homes forever among the Allies. When 
he first pronounced himself for war he was the noble, the 
high-minded statesman, the man without. fault, the inter- 
national patriot. Wall Street, that had long derided him, 

% <«<Eeonomic Consequences of the Peace,’’ p. 35. 

«<The Inside Story of the Peace Conference,’’ p. 61. 

* Baruch, ‘‘The Making of the Reparation and Economie Sections 
of the Treaty,’’ pp. 289, 316. That the German army was still in 
good military condition is conceded by American writers of that 
period. See ‘‘What Really Happened in Paris,’’ p. 12; also the 


article by General Percin in ‘‘Evolution,’’ June 15, 1926, quoting 
Foch and others. 
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now found in him virtues most unexpected and most daz- 
zling; a change of humor fulsomely poured forth by the 
writer Harvey in an article of adulation as excessive as his 
abuse of Wilson had been in the past and as his diatribes 
against him were to be in the future. As for Page, he was 
now able to hold up his head among the nice people in 
London. British statesmen were pleased indeed, so pleased 
that they would perhaps have given Wilson a place in West- 
minster Abbey for the fine provinces they were now so sure 
to add to the empire. The British soldiers, who formerly 
when a shell failed to burst used to call it a Wilson, began 
_to see our president in a sweeter light; a president who was 
going to offer hosts of well fed Yankees to shrapnel and 
poison gas, asking nothing in return, the good man, as he 
expressly announced; a reasonable president who appreci- 
ated the fact that the Allies were the most unselfish people 
in the world, and that they were kind in permitting us to 
die in the same trenches with their soldiers. 

When Wilson arrived in France the people poured out 
from alleys, attics, brothels, cabarets, parlors, halls of ob- 
scene plays, to kiss his feet, changing the names of the 
streets and squares to his, while their statesmen between 
laudatory addresses were divining how much could be had 
from this president to help the land of innocent Poincaré 
and whether he would not see to their restoring the filthy 
Romanoffs in Petrograd. Italy, mad with joy, saw in him 
no less than another Christ who would help her to obtain 
even more than she had named as her price in the secret 
treaty of London. Soon followed his shame. This old fool 
believes he has a right to put in a word here! The pom- 
pous Yankee, because he has sent over a million or two 
soldiers and lent us some paltry billions of dollars, makes 
a virtue of letting us have all the reparations from Ger- 
many and the division of her colonies! He is taking 4 
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merit tc himself in this business. In Paris they mimicked 
their new god. As for the weary man himself, when he 
had to go back to Washington for a week or two on legis- 
lative business, every public man in Britain and France 
wished he would never return; while in his absence Clemen- 
ceau arranged a program the very reverse of what Wilson 
had designed. The British too began to perceive that Wil- 
son did not understand the high purposes of their disin- 
terested race, but they had the delicacy to curse him in 
private. 

Nearly every one of the secret treaties which we have 


set out in Chapter II were in various language incorpor- 


' ated in the Treaty of Versailles. To please Wilson or to 


save his face they let him have his League of Nations, the 
feeble virtues of which still flicker and may any day expire. 
No disarmament plan was accomplished. Wars raged while 
the frail edifice of peace was being reared. All except the 
representatives of our own country strove to obtain terri- 
tory or power. What could Wilson finally bring home to 
the nation that had sacrificed forty-five billions of dollars 
and filled the fields of France with our bones? Only the 
intrigues of wily Europeans expressed in a paper called the 
Treaty of Peace, a treaty which an American Senate, thank 
God, had the pride to spurn. 

How curiously is destiny affected by the secrecy of a 
single fact! Had the Germans known that the Allies were 
at the end of their American credits, it is not improbable 
they would have put off their order resuming submarine 
warfare, since it was so sure to draw us into the fight. The 
financial straits of the Allies in New York were, however, 
a carefully guarded secret. On the other hand they were 
in all probability known to the very friendly House, 
so that we may assume that Wilson also was aware of 
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them.** But the Germans for their part had scant means to 
get at the secrets of the Allies’ American bankers. As for 
Wilson, if he knew this financiai exhaustion of the Allies, 
why did he not wait still longer and compel them to make a 
peace by negotiation and conference? On this point the 
truth is yet to be told. Another query: had the Russian | 
Revolution come two months sooner, the Germans would > 
probably have deferred their submarine policy. What was 
driving them to despair was the prospect of another year of 
warfare on the eastern front, a prospect intolerable to a 
hungry population, which, more than the leaders, insisted 
“upon some decisive acts at sea. However, all this is guess- 
ing, all this is lost in a past of actuality. 

Thus perished Woodrow Wilson, a good president and 
patriotic, author besides of wholesome laws, who, little 
schooled in the intrigues of foreign cabinets, gradually 
yielded during a European war to his prejudice for one of 
the belligerents, and, unavoidably ignorant of the origins 
of the war, violated his own better judgment as well as the 
unbroken traditions of the founders of these United States, 
by sending over the seas great armies to aid powerful na- 
tions who had refused to discuss peace on terms other than 
of conquest, and who to-day laugh to scorn the least pre- 
tension that we went to their aid for any purposes less base 
than their own. 

Tn Colonel House’s ‘‘Intimate Papers’’ there always seems to be 
missing adequate mention of distinguished financial people with 


whom he was undoubtedly well acquainted and whom he frequently 
saw in New York, 


CHAPTER XV 


THE ESCAPE FROM THE DEBTS 


was the announcement by Balfour to the European 

debtors of Britain in 1922 that his country would 
collect from them only so much as it was in turn compelled 
to pay the United States. No unfairer thrust was ever 
dealt a friend. Instantly the other Europeans turned their 
eyes reproachfully toward us; instantly the United States 
was the Shylock; instantly Great Britain was the generous, 
the disinterested, the magnanimous power. 

It was one of those skilful moves that are conceived only 
by a trained diplomat, by an official whose business all his 
life has been international negotiation, and who has di- 
vided his time from his early school-days between clubs 
and sports on the one hand and polite and useful confer- 
ences with diplomats, together with visits now and then to 
the centers of foreign intrigue, not a manufacturer sud- 
denly thrown into a cabinet office at Washington or a law- 
yer made secretary of state after a career in dry details 
of local law and the squabbles of heirs. 

Easily exposed is the unfairness of Balfour’s utterance. 
Actually there was nothing generous at all in his proposal. 
Let us reflect only a moment. Great Britain though a 
creditor was also a debtor and was solvent. To obtain a 
general cancelation of the war debts was plainly to her 
advantage, because those who owed her were either insol- 
vent or very frail. The United States was the one country 


that was creditor only. Great Britain accordingly was in 
296 
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this position, that if there should be no cancelation she cer- 
tainly would have to pay, while at the same time she might 
never collect. For the same reason, if there should be a can- ; 
celation, the United States would be the only country cer- | 
tain to lose. Balfour’s proposal was utterly selfish and was — 
really hostile to us. 

Great Britain was moved to this suggestion not only by 
the pecuniary gains of cancelation but by the diplomatic 
gains for her in her relations with the states of Europe. 
France in particular might prove surly. Indeed there was « 
every reason to fear she would, since to the dismay of the 
- British she came out of the war with the largest of all 
armies, which nothing could induce her to dissolve, besides 
a formidable airplane fleet, which she actually set about in- 
creasing. The truth is that in 1922 the British public were 
seriously uneasy about France, their journals, except the 
intensely pro-French, all uttering in language more or less 
plain their wonder what she would do next with forces 
nearly irresistible. As to collecting money from her who 
had been an ally from the beginning and a partner in secret 
treaties for spoils, not one Briton in a dozen has a serious 
expectation of it. The candid Loucheur had in March, 
1922, plainly reminded American representatives that the 
French people did not believe that they owed repayment 
even to the United States, and it was obvious enough that 
the chances for Great Britain in that quarter were infi- 
nitely less. 

The European compact against the United States began | 
with the words of Balfour. To the ungrateful Continentals 
there now appeared the generous Britain. The more the 
United States insisted upon repayment, the stronger be- 
came British influence among them. From 1922 to the 
present day Downing Street has labored incessantly to re- 
establish itself with the Quai d’Orsay, appearing nowadays 
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in a light far more amiable than that of the fat domineer- 
ing John Bull of the past, a common sufferer from a raven- 
ous Uncle Sam. Americans do not realize that diplomatic 
leadership is of immense profit to a government so entan- 
gled in every part of the world. 

This crafty mancuvre began on a basis both ungrateful 
and unjust. It assumed that the war had been from the 
beginning our war also, a war to defend us two and one 
half years before we went into it. It left out of con- 
sideration the fact that on the military program the House 
of Romanoff, with its grand dukes and disgusting Ras- 
putins, was to be put in control of Central Europe by the 
Allies, and that the secret intentions of Great Britain and 
France were to substitute a czar for a kaiser. It assumed 
that we were as much saved by victory as the Allies, an 
assumption infinitely encouraged by those Americans who 
enjoy the favor of Lady Damdam or the Countess Baccara 
and who assure ladies and gentlemen in the drawing-rooms 
and cafés of London and Paris that our government at 
Washington does not represent the best quality of our 
people. 

Without ransacking antiquity for examples, one may 
confidently say that the whole of modern history, including 
the medieval, affords nothing to compare with the gen- 
erosity of the United States or the ingratitude of the Allies. 
To begin with, the authors of this injustice to us, though of 
course not the multitudes whom they flung into the battle, 
very well knew that Russia, France, and Great Britain each 
would gain by a successful war against Germany, who, 
though she would have been able to cope with one, never 
could cope with all. They knew what is now confessed even 
by Poincaré, that Germany never had plotted and eal- 
culated the war of 1914, while they saturated us with the 
propaganda that she had. In short, they every one of them 
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knew in Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay that even if 
Germany was to blame, she had not set out on a war of 
conquest. Knowing this, they knew also that we never ¢ 
were in the slightest danger from that country until under 
the wiles and propaganda of the Allies we had so helped 
them in the blockade as to arouse the enmity of an outnum- 
bered and surrounded nation. In short, if there was reason 
for our going into the war, that reason did not exist in 
1914. 

The exasperating thing is that Great Britain herself, 
had she remained neutral, would have continued to be a 
_ power of the first rank. What she went into the war for 
was not safety but preéminence, and it was she who de- | 
clared the war on Germany. In the next place, when we 
joined the Allies we were fools enough to believe they 
would love us for such an act. Instead they used us to 
the utmost for their profit, exacting cash for the haul of 
our helpful soldiers, France reckoning as nothing the 
bounteous streams of our proffered plenty, which poured 
into every one of her hamlets, kept her families well fed, 
enriched her soil, fattened her infants, and cleaned those 
receptacles which even in times of peace that people are 
willing to leave putrid, while they planned to have the 
Russians overrun and befoul a country renowned for clean- 
liness.* 

It is noticeable that Japan was subjected to no reproach 
for making merely a nominal declaration of war and stay- | 
ing out of the battle, and this though she got territory as 
part of the booty, rights in China, and islands decidedly 
valuable in the Pacific. Moreover she loaned the Allies 
little or nothing, sent them no soldiers, contributed only 

1The birth-rate in France is not so low as the death-rate of chil- 


dren has been high, this last’ because that prosperous people will not 
maintain the cost of good sanitation. 
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some naval vessels, made money in selling supplies to her 
associates, got some of their neglected commerce, and is 
actually more highly esteemed in both Great Britain and 
France than we are. Her national wealth has doubled since 
the beginning of the war. 

The idealism we expressed in joining them the Euro- 
. peans did in part acknowledge at the outset. They 
' acknowledged that we were doing what the British call the 
handsome thing. Thus Sir Gilbert Parker, the distributor 
of the successful propaganda among us, confessed in 1918: 
‘“‘T believe profoundly that something far deeper than na- 
tional profit has moved the people of the United States to 
enter this war. The Americans have nothing to gain by 
success in this war.’’? Alas! this compliment was be- 
stowed on us while the Allies were still sucking our blood 
and had more to expect, urging us to send additional sol- 
diers and still more bodies to the front. In 1918 we were 
indeed a disinterested people. 

It is a melancholy justice to our people to remind our- 
selves of what we are told nowadays by certain persons 
to forget, that while the common sense of our race deliber- 
ately voted against our going into the war, once we flung 
ourselves into it, no people were ever more full of ideals. 
Nothing, no, nothing, would we demand as compensation. 
The Allies could have all, the good Allies of whose secret 
treaties we were allowed to know nothing. To us would 
come the unpaid glory of helping to extinguish the vile un- 
provoked marauder, to save sweet defenders of liberty, and 
above all things to end war forever. This last became a 
national passion. We would justify our sending armies 
across the seas by eternally putting an end to warfare. It 
would cost us incredible sums, but what a renown to our 


nation! The man who, being an American, does not con- 
2““Harper’s Magazine,’’ March, 1918. 
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cede this to have been the national ideal, is little less than 
a traitor. Everybody in the United States believed it pos- 
sible to abolish war by agreements which should be made 
after victory. On all sides was this preached by persons 
the most disinterested. To effect it we put in force con- 
scription for overseas service, a measure which Australia 
voted down at the polls, and which Canada, though she en- 
acted it in her Parliament, did not dare to enforce. 

In unselfish ardor the American expeditions to Europe 
have no counterpart in history since the Crusades. To ex- 
plain it, however, to our late Allies is useless. They find 
it expensive to concede us virtue. 

But now that the real purposes of the Allies them- 
selves in the war are at last becoming clear, now that the 
fog of propaganda is being dispersed as well by their own 
brazen ingratitude as by the industry of scholars, he is »® 
ignorant or perverse who does not to-day perceive that to 
a European war Russia plainly was tempted by the great 
prize of Constantinople and the free Dardanelles, France 
by the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine, and Great Britain by * 
the German colonies and the destruction of German trade 
at sea. Useless is it to argue with a man who will not con- 
cede that these temptations at least existed. Second, it is # 
plain that Germany had more to lose than to gain by war. 
Even her most obstinate foes have always conceded that 
what she wanted she was winning by peace, and yet they 
do not allow her to have been moved by the motives of 
peace when what she was winning would be risked by war. 

As to the British, it is only in the last year or two that 
we begin to see that the late war was another of her great 
conflicts to crush a rising rival, for it is but recently that 
we perceive the immensity of her gains. 

Looking now at the rich territorial profits of that power, 
and beginning to realize from the gradual exhaustion of 
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our timber and petroleum what the control of raw mate- 
rials really means, we can examine the years before the war 
with our eyes open. What was the real trouble between 
Great Britain and Germany? They had no boundary dis- 
putes, no clashes in their colonies, no heated wrangles over 
anything. It is all very plain what was at the bottom of 
the late war. The United States now takes its turn in con- 
fronting Great Britain. Peace may remain, but peace will 
depend upon our power. We are as much the enemies of 
Great Britain in world preéminence and in that trade by 
which she lives as were the four great European powers 
whom she has successively humbled, though few Americans 
realize this because the two nations speak and write the 
same language. If it were not for this last circumstance it 
would be plain to all that a war between the United States 
and Great Britain lies in the logic of history. At all events 
we can take no chances. Our progress in trade is stagger- 
ing. A recent writer has reminded us that we conduct 
manufactures in twenty-five countries, are constructing 
public works in sixteen, operating railroads in thirty, min- 
ing in twenty-five, and have sugar and fruit plants in 
fifteen.® 

Let no man imagine that though the English dislike us 
both on account of the debt question and the trade rivalry, 
they would be moved in general diplomatic manceuvres 
against us by anything like malice. They would proceed 
simply on immemorial policy. As gallantly as may be 
they will proceed to retain a preéminence over us even 
though it may lead to dangerous consequences. All this is 

* Stuart Chase, ‘‘New York Times,’’ June 27, 1926. In ‘‘Depend- 
ent America,’’ which I have cited before, we can see how much we 
are compelled to import of our manufacturers’ raw materials, and 
of how much we are now become exporters. See the very recent 


works of Robert W. Dunn, ‘‘American Foreign Investments,’’ and 
of Scott Nearing, ‘‘ Dollar Diplomacy, ’’ 
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said by one who deeply appreciates that breed of truly 
polite and gently courageous gentlemen who have been 
brought up in the unrivaled preparatory schools of Eng- 
land. Unfertunate is the American who has never had the 
friendship of one of these men. Equally unfortunate is he 
who imagines that such genuine good breeding would deter 
in the slightest degree their official purposes to elevate their 
own country at the expense of ours. 

As to the French, they exhibit an ingratitude beyond the | 
dreams even of such as long ago predicted their ingrati- 
tude, nor could any one have imagined our ever finding in 
_ @ whole nation so perfect an illustration of the truth that 
when you do too much for a friend you make him your 
enemy. For these people are not satisfied with begging 
for a reduction of what they owe us. They insult and abuse 
us after we have cut that claim in two. To add to all of | 
this they argue that we should make them still more loans, © 
notwithstanding in the proposed settlement we are asking — 
them only to repay the loans that we made them since the 
Armistice, and have eanceled all the loans that we made © 
them during the war. 

Let us realize what is before us. We have to do with the * 
most avaricious of all races. In what literature other than 
the French do we find the miser a picture frequently drawn 
—Balzac’s Grandet, Zola’s terrible sketches, De Maupas- 
sant’s,t Moliére’s ‘‘L’Avare,’’ and old Gaspard in ‘‘The 
Bells of Corneville’’? No great British or American work 
describes the character delineated by almost every great 
French writer of fiction in the past two hundred years. 
Never have the French people been subscribers to funds in 
any perceptible amount for the alleviation of the miseries 
of foreign peoples overwhelmed by pestilence, drought, or 
war. Their marriage arrangements are extraordinarily 

4¢¢The Piece of String.’’ 
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sagacious in the exchange of endowments calculated with 
the utmost coldness.’ The excessive spirit of saving is 


* shown in the French finances. Since 1871 France has been 


accounted the most uniformly prosperous state in the 
world. Wholly undisturbed by financial panics, their 
wealth so steadily increased as to attract the envy and ad- 
miration of the world. But there was one thing that caught 
the attention of economists long before the war of 1914: 
while the French people were so increasing their wealth as 
to lend great sums abroad, their government was all the 
time getting deeper in debt. Theorists were long ago puz- 
» zled. The French would overthrow any government that 
inereased or vigorously enforced taxation. Was there a 
deficit in last year’s state expenses? Then madame will 
permit Jacques to lend the government on bonds of the 
republic bearing interest. Taxes she will tell him to fight 
asasnake. Theincome tax? That was called the ‘‘booby’’ 
tax. The result was that in 1914 the exceedingly rich 
country of France had the highest indebtedness per capita 


- in the world. 


Then came the prodigious disbursement of war, the fat 
contractors, whom the British, the Germans, and the Ameri- 
cans so heavily taxed while their profits were rolling in. 
Did the French seize the opportunity? Far from it. Only 
an insignificant sum was raised by taxation; the rest came 
from the issuing of still more bonds. Deeper in debt and 
yet more millionaires than ever! After the war what; after 
the war when the day of settlement had to be faced? More 
bonds. Yet the whole country was busy from one end to 
the other, so busy that a million workers swarmed in to 
find employment from neighboring nations. As nobody 
would adequately pay taxes, and as the sale of bonds grad- 


ually became harder, the government began to inflate the 
°See Labiche’s ‘‘La Poudre aux Yeux.’’ 
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currency, and more and more francs poured from the press 
until the frane began to lose its credit. As this paper fell 
some one had to be blamed; so it was easiest to blame the 
Yankees, whose servile colony in Paris are always seeking 
favor there by telling these ingrates that our country had 
been treating poor France with meanness. 

To-day they have in their statutes an appearance of high 
taxation. Actually the agricultural class, one half the 
population, pay almost no income tax, and on other taxes as 
little, one might almost say, as they please.® 


One item in our account against the French is scan- ¢ 


_ dalously indulgent, an item of about four hundred million 
dollars due us for supplies which we turned over to them 
in France after the war. Here was what merchants call 
a cash item, something that the French could speedily sell 
and apparently did speedily sell, and for which they should 
have paid us in a succession of large instalments. But that 
too we offer to extend for sixty-two years. Nothing can 
please this people. 


Immediately after the war the French received repeated © 


offers from the Germans to rebuild the devastated regions 


Fy 


2] 


at German expense with German labor under French ~ 


guard. Never was this offer accepted. The work went : 


instead to French contractors. Now the great economist 
Moulton tells us in a work extremely indulgent of France 
that the acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine will offset all the 
expense of restoration in the devastated provinces, an ex- 


*The London ‘‘Spectator’’? quotes a letter from a Briton who, 
farming in France, made a most candid return of his income tax. 
In a short time two officials called and much alarmed the gentleman, 
who protested, he had made as honest a report as any man alive. 
‘‘Ah! you don’t understand, monsieur. The trouble is you have 
been unnecessarily frank, and you are doing an injustice to your 
neighbors. It is not the custom, and we have called only to let you 
cut your return down in the spirit of justice.’’ 
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pense concerning which we have heard lamentations with- 
out end. All the while, to the infinite exasperation of | 
Americans, France has conducted wars with Syria and - 
Morocco and maintained at home an army ridiculously | 
large. 

As to the sinking of the france, nothing has kept it from 
sinking faster except the countless millions our tourists 
have poured into France and the loans the French have 
floated in this country for industrial enterprises. 

In the long run, however, the general relations of Euro- 
pean states with this country will be governed by the Eng- 
lish ; and of this people it is well to bear in mind that they 
are not, as some Americans foolishly think, an exhausted 
race. Equally absurd is it to imagine that geographically 
their country has greatly suffered as a world center through 
the great changes in civilization. It is true there is much 
development in Japan and some in China, but the great 
bulk of the American people live east of the Mississippi 
River, and when we consider a revival of Russian indus- 
try, London will again be found not far from the center 
of the world. The British are versatile and resourceful. 
The present depression is much less liable to remain per- 
manent than we imagine, and the raw materials of the 
earth will pour into the lap of Great Britain incalculable 
treasure during the next generation. 

Again I remind the reader that the Briton, in addition 
to his desire to protect his existence by trade, has an in- 
herent greed for power, feeling that his country has the 
sole natural right to rule. This seems very absurd, but it is 
deeply rooted in the English mind. For this last he will 
fight as much as for the former, bravely, never senselessly, 
though, and always when the chances to win are fairly in 
his favor. Knaves or cowards these Britons are not, but 
they are never rash in their wars. 
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Great Britain is a country which like ancient Rome has 
a ruling passion sung to every cradle, a passion for new 
lands beyond the seas; and during three centuries past 
every Englishman has learned, and since the rise of manu- 
factures is able to prove, that to his island conquered lands 
mean wealth through profits made in the new domain it- 
self, by the carrying of the raw materials to the island, by 
the manufacture in the island, by the carrying of the manu- 
factures out, and by the sale of the wares abroad. Unless 
one clearly understands how long has been this experience, 
how deep is this prejudice, one cannot intelligently reckon 
the motives and the actions of the English. They will be 
moved in national matters coldly, surely, and consistently 
by motives founded on their experience in profit and glory. 


What fools us in this remarkable race is that there exists ” 


among them a noble intellectual class who bravely expose 
much of the misconduct of the Foreign Office. Their voice, 
we persist in believing, is the real voice of that country, 
but this is ridiculous. Such men protest in print, while 
they are suffocated at the polls. In the Foreign Office they 
have almost nothing to say. During whole generations 
nothing is plainer than the protests of this highly moral 
and intellectual minority and the triumph of imperialism 
in every encounter. 

And so it will be as to the British debt to the United 
States. The mass of that people are determined not to pay 
it. Their sentiments are unmistakable, because their voices 
in opposition come from the leaders of nearly every class. 

In our first chapter the reader has been quoted several 
utterances from personages in high authority or influence, 
but we may add with particular force the half-contempt- 
uous argument lately published against us by Philip Snow- 
den, recently head of the British treasury, an able Briton 
who speaks for great numbers. Passing his detestable state- 
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ment that we are ‘‘levying tribute’’ on foreign workers, it 
is to be noticed that he does not fail in the insincerity which 
invariably is employed by Englishmen when they are 
arguing for an advantage in foreign affairs. Never will 
these people come out and say in plain words that they are 
in the wrong, admit it, and are determined to have their 
own way. They will always be righteous. Thus Mr. Snow- 
den, conceding that the debt is ‘‘part of the burden Great 
Britain is bearing for the policy of militarism, imperialism, 
and political intrigues of her former Continental allies,”’ * 
will have us believe, in the words we have italicized, that 
the imperialism was all outside of Britain. Philip Snow- 
den knows better than this. He is one of the party which 
has at times exposed the imperialistic policy of North- 
celiffe and Grey. His leader, MacDonald, has been con- 
spicuous in recent years and during the war for opposition 
to the intrigues in which Britain herself had engaged 
through her Foreign Office and which helped to bring about 
«, the war against Germany. To-day, though, it is only gen- 
~ tlemen on the Continent who are guilty of imperialism. 
Now, as to his figures. ‘‘It will require 76 million days’ 
labor each year by British workmen for the next sixty 
years to produce the means to pay America.’’ This sounds 
hard, but would not have sounded hard when von Kluck’s 
legions were sweeping on to Paris or later when Luden- 
dorff’s hosts broke the British front at St. Quentin. It 
was at this latter time that the great American army was 
releasing for service at the front, even when it did not 
itself participate, hosts of French and British reserves. 
Let us, however, analyze this data of repudiation which 
Mr. Snowden presents. In the United Kingdom there are 
approximately fifty million people, of whom say seven 
*“*Nation,’? New York, August 4, 1926. 
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million are willing to work 250 days each in the year. Here @ 
are 1750 million working-days. Is Mr. Snowden shocked 
in his own mind at the idea that his countrymen should 
give about one twenty-third of their annual labor to pay a 
foreign debt deliberately incurred, reduced from its prin- 
cipal, and furnished by a friendly power that expended 
colossal sums as an ally, without asking any recompense, 
while Mr. Snowden’s own country took and held and is 
holding to the best of its ability every acre and every mark 
that it could wring from a vanquished foe? 

One outrageous sentence of this gentleman must also be 
quoted. He says of us that since the peace America’s 


main interest in Europe has been to collect debts from her war 
allies whom she helped to impoverish by assenting to the violation | 
of the peace conditions previously laid down by President Wilson. | 


In this short paragraph are several misstatements. Since 
the peace treaty we have poured countless millions into the 
impoverished portions of Europe as sheer gifts, for which 
we were greatly praised. until we refused to give more. 
Next, we allowed several years to pass before we deter- 
mined to get back our loans from powers who even in bank- 
ruptey persisted in extending their dominions by wars. 
Again, it was Mr. Snowden’s own countryman who, com- 
bined with Clemenceau, overruled Wilson in making the 
peace terms ruinously severe, the British populace approv- 
ing with a shout conditions of victory which Lloyd George 
himself conceded to a triumphant Parliament to be ‘‘ter- 
rible.’’ Finally our Senate refused to ratify the wicked 
Treaty of Versailles, which many of our leading men pro- 
nounced to be a rape of the helpless and deeply fraught 
with general woe. The only truth in this paragraph of Mr. | 
Snowden’s is that our President Wilson had proposed wiser | 
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and more merciful terms of peace. Mr. Snowden knows 
that it was not this country that prevented the fulfilment 
of Wilson’s previously accepted policy. 

; Perfectly well should this Briton know all these things, 
' but he is aware that the elections of the future in the United 
Kingdom will turn on the question of payment to the 
United States. He seeks speedily the popular side. As for 
the official heads of his government, they of course will ask 
no concession. That they will leave at home and among 
us to their paid and unpaid propagandists. 

Let us make no mistake. The British people are against 
payment of this debt, and the government will either lead 
, or follow. The British arts of diplomacy are immeasurable, 
and their Foreign Office has the right of secrecy, not per- 
mitted to ours. The combinations against us which even 
without their making war would virtually force us to can- 
cel this debt are very numerous. Meanwhile Great Britain 
stands forth as the defender of the sacred rights of West- 
ern Europe. 

In discussing cancelation, we must remember that our 
government issued bonds to provide the borrowed funds, 
that these bonds must be paid by taxation of our people, 
and that many of them are held by citizens of the very 
countries who owe us, citizens no longer trustful of foreign 
finanee. 

To estimate the burden thrown upon our own people by 
even partial cancelation, let us consider the settlement with 
Italy. According to Senator Howell, that adjustment is 
terribly costly, for our commissioners, while preserving 
nearly the total of the principal, so extraordinarily cut 
down the rate of interest as to make the total to be collected 
in the long run only about one fourth of what it should be. 
On the other hand, our government has to pay our bond- 
holders 414 per cent, which under refunding plans can 
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never possibly be cut lower than 3 per cent. The Italians, 
though, are never to pay more than 149 per cent. From 
this the senator calculated our ultimate loss, which 
reckoned in what we will have to bear as States would be, 
he says, as follows: California, without interest, 151 mil- 
lions, with interest 324 millions; Nebraska, without interest 
57 millions, with interest 123 millions; New Jersey without 
interest 139 millions, with interest 299 millions; Washing- 
ton, without interest 60 millions, with interest 128 millions. 
While these figures are subject to criticism by actuaries 
because they are based on the present worth of the sur- 
rendered sums and not on the future worth, yet they re- 
main, after every deduction and method of recalculation, 
positively enormous, amounting to several billions when the 
total of our forty-eight States is taken with account.® 

It is not pleasant or profitable to quote irritating re- 
marks of the minor press of Europe, even though such re- 
marks may make it plain to us that the dislike is general. 
From some quarters, however, utterances are too serious 
to be omitted. For instance there is no more dignified 
paper in Great Britain than the ‘‘London Daily Tele- 
graph,’’ which on March 25, 1926, delivers itself of the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘The richest country in the world is seen to be 
driving the hardest and keenest bargains.’’ What possible 
justification there is for this remark it is impossible to see. 
It was uttered apropos of our settlement with Italy, one 
ridiculously lenient if we consider ourselves entitled to re- 
main creditor in any degree whatsoever, and it was apropos 
of the discussed French settlement of fifty cents on the dol- 


lar. As recently as April 25, 1926, M. Poincaré exclaims: © 


‘Who in those days, when French and American soldiers 

fought and died side by side, could ever have believed that 

the day would come when France, in order to satisfy her 
8 <¢Qongressional Record,’’ April 21, 1926. 
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companions in arms, should perish beneath a burden of 
taxation?’’ Such expressions are almost beyond endur- 
ance, for they ignore the low terms of settlement we have 
been offering the French and which thus far their Parlia- 
ment has not ratified, and they ignore the facts that France 
has been keeping up expensive foreign wars, and they 
ignore the fact that France will not collect and has never 
made a systematic attempt to collect from her prosperous 
rural population, which has enjoyed unbounded prosperity 
ever since the war, a proper contribution to her treasury. 
Still further do they ignore the fact that thus far France 
has not had to tax herself to pay the United States a penny, 
so that all her present embarrassments have come before 
she has paid or agreed to pay us a dollar.® 

The French Parliament has up to this writing not rati- 
fied the lenient terms achieved by her agents at Wash- 
ington, which during some years to come would eall for 
relatively trivial amounts only to be considered as real 
& burdens by wilful misrepresentation. Even this adjust- 
ment does not satisfy the vociferous Clemenceau, who in 
August of 1926 addresses to the president of the United 
States a half-contemptuous letter regarding the present mo- 
tives of this country, explaining to us that his beloved 
France is ‘‘not for sale.’’ It was an insult and intended 
to be an insult. As for the purchase of his country, such 
politicians as M. Clemenceau may soon render it not worth 
buying, for even without paying their debts to this country 
they are determined to pursue a policy which has already 
made them nationally bankrupt. 

Among the propagandists for the cancelation of the 


° Except of course the annual 5 per cent interest on $407,000,000 
incurred for the apparently very profitable purchase by France of 
the enormous war supplies we left behind in that country estimated 
at a cost price of two billions. 
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French debt nothing is more adroitly evaded than the fact 
that what we are trying to collect from France is not only 
merely about one half of what she owes us, but in its 
essence what she borrowed not during the war but imme- 
diately after the Armistice. This it is important to bear in 
mind, for a certain formula of propaganda has been con- 


structed as follows: We entered the war in the spring of © 


1917 but delivered no substantial body of troops until 
sometime in 1918, during all of which time the countries 
who could of course call us their allies in war were losing 
countless lives. We are accordingly a shameful people, it 
_is argued, to try to collect money which was loaned merely 
to keep the Allies fighting while our forces were still safe 
on this side of the Atlantic. Truth must finally puncture, 
as it is puncturing, this unfair argument. What we are in 
effect asking from France is only the post-Armistice loans. 
Was there ever such indulgence, such riot in giving away 
of public funds, as ours toward France? Let us see. The 
Armistice occurred on November 11, 1918. Within four 
days after that France got $40,000,000 from our treasury. 
Finding this easy to get, she returned again and again 
until in seven weeks’ time she had got $126,000,000. This 
naturally created an appetite, and so within the next 
month $91,000,000 of our money went over there to help 
a country which was no longer at war. Of course it can 
be said that they were still technically at war, but the 
Armistice had been declared and no men were being lost in 
action. The whole of 1918 passed, and even in March, 
1919, the French were helping themselves to what was lit- 
erally bucketfuls of our money. In the month of March 
they got $85,000,000, and this sort of thing they kept up 
for nearly two years, until within that period after the 
peace they had got from us no less than one billion dollars. 
A parallel to this is unknown in history. All of it more- 
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over is in addition to the splendid bargain they made in 
buying our extraordinary stores of food supplies, arms, 
and munitions in France. We let France have what has 
been estimated as from one and one half billion to two bil- 
lion dollars in value for $407,000,000, and we gave them 
ten years’ time in which to pay, to which fact may be added. 
this, that if they finally agree to pay us fifty cents on the 
dollar of the other loans, we will allow this enormous item 
to pass into the sickly period of sixty-two years with the 
rest. 

’ One must almost say we are an ignoble people to permit 
| any considerable number of our population to join in the 
foreign cries against us of being oppressive and usurious. 
A swarm of paid and unpaid propagandists have actually 
_ joined those who, offering us as yet no payment, insist upon 
abusing us. 

A new crop of idealists is springing up among those who 
really ought to have learned something by the contempt our 
idealism in the past has received. One able editor tells us 
that Borah, Reed, Hearst, and Coolidge ‘‘misrepresent the 
best of which America is capable. They appeal to our mean- 
# est, not to our best instincts.’’?° Now what the four states- 
men named are aiming at is to get back to this country not 
all but some of the money we lent prodigally to countries 
now convicted of imperialistic ambitions before and since 
the war, and covered with the booty which came of that war. 
Against their contentions nothing is suggested that ean be 
called constructive. Is it desired that we increase still 
further the reduction we have made to France, who has 
thus far paid nothing and promised to pay nothing? Is it 
denied that what we are asking from that country is little 
more than what she borrowed after the Armistice and what 
she got in what was then believed to be a great bargain in 

* “New York World,’’ July 29, 1926. 
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the enormous supplies we left behind? Just what do these 
idealists expect? None of them mention the American side 
of this business. They are content to tell us in broad fig- 
ures that Europe will have a great deal to pay us as the 
years go by. That she will not have a great deal to pay us 
immediately they do not remark, and if they did remark it 
they would have to admit that the groans of Europe on this 
question are considerably beforehand, and that if we are # 
wise we shall wait until we see how international trade will 
stand five or ten years hence, at which time we may be 
supplieating Europe for some of her Asiatic and African 
raw materials and begin to realize how much the two prin- 
cipal powers made out of this war, and in great part at 
our expense. 

A quotation is much used that France is now taxing her- 
self to the limit. This quotation is taken from the excellent 
work of Moulton and Lewis. In one passage it is said that 
even in sums actually collected, not merely assessed, France 
is carrying a great burden. With great deference to 
Messrs. Moulton and Lewis, these figures are open to the 
gravest question. Statistics are made from official returns 
of income tax, but whether a hostile population is making 
honest returns is doubtful under an unpopular law. In- 
numerable persons highly informed in French private life 
advise us that a great part of the French people make light 
of paying taxes, and that the burden falls only on a 
peculiar class whose incomes are exposed. For instance, 
there is no better informed person on French life and man- 
ners than Robert Dell, who in an exceedingly recent arti- 
cle 11 says of M. Poincaré’s new policy: 

The foolish policy of increasing rates already high without 
taking any steps to insure proper assessment and collection is 
continued. A single man with a salary of two hundred and fifty 

1 London ‘‘ Nation and Atheneum,’’ August 7, 1926. 
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pounds a year will in future pay a “schedule” income tax of 
about twenty-four pounds ten shillings and a “global” tax or 
super tax in addition, the super tax being payable on an income 
exceeding fifty pounds a year. And he will pay it whereas his 
butcher and his baker will gaily declare their profits at fifty 
pounds a year and pay accordingly. 


In a foot-note to a preceding page I have quoted the 
humorous story of the Briton farming in France, who was 
requested by the local authorities to cut his returns lower 
because it was not fair to show what profit the rural class 
was making. 

That pro-French Tory journal, the ‘‘London Post,’’ in 
one of a series of most carefully written articles by a person 
evidently deeply acquainted with French life recently says: 


Farmers who make up fifty-eight per cent. of the population 
hardly pay any taxes. ... Agricultural taxation gives the State 
only one-one-hundredth of the country’s taxation. Five million 
farmers and peasants pay only forty million franes.’* 


Neither does it occur to this new crop of idealists, though 
they know perfectly well that whatever sacrifice we make 
again will be received with as much contempt as it will be 
greedily accepted, that in the case of France, as nearly 
everything we claim against her is money lent or enormous 
supplies sold at a trifling rate since the Armistice, she 
might consider such debts as debts of honor as well as debts 
in law and that she should make the sacrifices which she is 
. so willing to put upon the taxpayers of America. No 
* Frenchman thinks it hard that the Germans annihilated 
their internal debt by cruelly devaluing the mark. Oh! it 
will be exclaimed, the Germans were a conquered people 
and had to do this. Concede this to be true, still the French 
remain under the deepest reproach, for they borrowed 

4“¢Tiondon Morning Post,’’ July 14, 15, and 16, 1926. 
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from us enormous sums of money since the war, and not to 
carry it on. As we are continually told that these people 
are among the most magnanimous and exalted of mankind, 
is it asking too much that they make a downright sacrifice, 
that they wipe out their internal debt and pay to foreigners 
at least that part of the foreign debt which was incurred 
to rehabilitate their country after the war? In point of 
fact the French internal debt will be in time wiped out by 
just the process we are describing, but what that sagacious 
people desire is to shake off meanwhile their foreign debt 
entirely, so that if the worst comes and they have to sponge 
_ off their internal debt, they will at least have the satisfac- 
tion of paying nothing to those who helped to save them. 


Among this new school of idealists it is noticeable by the ¢ 


way that when they quote from Moulton and Lewis they 
make no reference to the matter previously quoted in this 
book, that Alsace-Lorraine will return to France all that 
she has lost in the devastated regions. They are also very 
careful not to refer to the profitable territories gained by 


the secret treaties of this war. The editor whom I have @ 


previously quoted, speaking of German East Africa (now 
called the Tanganyika), says that it to-day ‘‘supplies more 
sisal hemp than any other part of the British Empire, and 
ships large quantities of cotton and copra. Powerful Brit- 
ish interests will insist on its retention.’’ 1% 

This propaganda springing up among ourselves, partly 
honest idealism and partly purchased, is nearly more un- 
bearable than the contempt we are receiving abroad and 
the obvious design of the British to take advantage of the 
French attempts at revision. What a world we have lived 
- jn these past ten years! Owing to-day nearly twentyfold 
what we owed in 1913, a change is coming over American 
feeling. The whole subject from its beginnings looks differ- 

%¢‘New York World,’’ August 14, 1926. 
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ent, and most people will concur in the following from a 
very well known journal: 


Every blast of the debt sirocco convinces thousands that the 
war was a ghastly blunder for Europe and a bootless adventure 
for America. There is a growing feeling that the United States 
should have held out and forced an early settlement. . . . Every 
year makes American participation seem a greater folly.“ 


* << Tndependent,’’ August 7, 1926. 


CHAPTER XVI 
CONCLUSIONS 


T is an accounting that involves all mankind. Whether 

settled with the appearance of peace or by ultimate 

war, it must affect the life and occupation of people 
on the Ganges, the Niger, and the Mississippi. The sums 
to be paid or canceled, whether considered absolutely or 
relatively, are wholly unexampled between nations attempt- 
ing such adjustments in peace, who have besides the most 
dangerous rivalries in trade. 

The saddest thing of all is that no settlement can really 
be satisfactory. The Allies are utterly ungrateful and we 
know it. By no settlement will the mutual animosities be 
permanently allayed. From time to time the subject will 
seem to disappear, but it is fermenting and will go on be- 
cause there is behind it the hatred inspired by our success- 


ful foreign trade. Should we annul the whole of our claims “ 


we should still be upbraided for having ever asserted 
them. For the trouble is that no European feels that 
he owes these debts, while on the other hand nearly every 
one of our own citizens is exasperated at the European 
view. The most fatal of all elements consequently is in the 
negotiations from the start, a profound moral difference of 
opinion. 

The foreign governments will quiet their press; at least 
an appearance of good feeling will be maintained, lest our 
flood of tourists and our accommodating industrial loans 
should cease; but the incessant propaganda will continue 
in a thousand American channels, while silent discontent 


abroad deepens into diplomatic intrigues. 
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We know that our debtors utterly deceived us in the 
pious pretenses with which they drew tears to get our 
blood and money. We know that they seized great domains 
to reimburse themselves, as well as all that the conqueror 
could pay, and that at the same time they gave us nothing 
of all this, though they had made us pay them during the 
war every time they lifted their hands to carry our forces 
to the front. We know that the territories they seized are 
some of them of incalculable latent value. We know that 
in Great Britain they have sneered and in France hurled 
stones at their unpaid friends. Not to be overlooked is the 
fact that the section of the British press most violent 
against us and now temporarily quiet at the request of 
their government, the Rothermere press, is the imperial 
section which has always dominated British foreign policy, 
which worked for the war against the Boers and was the 
first to rage against the Germans. 

Knowing that this subject must come up again and again 
in various and in sometimes dangerous ways, it may be well 
to offer some conclusions. 

(1) In defending a nation a danger that is possible must 
always be reckoned probable. We have to-day no friendly 
power except China and the states of Scandinavia. It is 
consequently necessary that this country raise its military 
defenses, certainly on the sea and in the air, to a very high 
degree. 

(2) Armed coalitions disastrous to our shipping and 
possibly to our seaboard cities ean be formed against us 
which we are not to-day adequately prepared against. 
The Panama Canal itself requires great defensive swarms 
which may fail to keep it open, so that in reckoning our 
navy we must always consider it as having only one half 
its listed strength for immediate operations, and this not- 
withstanding the war might be confined to the Atlantic. 
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(3) Time has utterly changed the economic relations of 
this country with Great Britain, to whom when we were 
an exclusively agricultural country we were once a most 
valuable customer, where now we are her successful 
rival in the manufactures by which she lives, and also to 
a great extent in her carriage of goods on the seas. 

(4) The Allies beguiled us into this war by false prop- 
aganda, concealing both the origins of the war and their 
secret profits, while we did everything we could to aid 
them and got nothing by way of compensation. The Allies 
fought for complete conquest and annexation, rejecting 
_ our offer to end the war on terms of military victory. 

(5) Europe, including Britain, will ultimately decline 
to pay its debts to this country, but in law and in morals 
it should pay every dollar. 

(6) Should we voluntarily cancel the debts, we should 
still be hated as unjust creditors who gave up only what 
we could not collect or were ashamed to assert. 

(7) The British Empire alone is richer than we in raw 
materials, and of these we must ultimately become pur- 
chasers to a great extent. 

(8) The British fleet, especially if aided by sea or air 
squadrons of other countries, could to-day annihilate our 
commerce on the seas. 

(9) The stipulated payments from our debtors are at 
present not large enough to be a real embarrassment to 
our debtors or to cause a dangerous influx of gold which 
might economically swamp us; so whether we must cancel 
in the future or long suspend the debts is to be considered 
not for the sake of our ungrateful debtors but purely for 
economic reasons to be considered later by ourselves. 

(10) In any cancelation or reduction of what is due 
us, we must insist that the sums due by Germany to the 
Allies be also cancelled or reduced; otherwise we would 
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be allowing them a profit on a principle by which we lose 
and at the same time be permitting them to keep a large 
part of Europe in pauperism to flood the world with cheap 
wares against our trade. 

(11) We should repudiate at once the principle an- 
nounced by Balfour that Great Britain must collect frow 
her European Allies if we collect from her. Great Brit- 
ain should cancel all the war debts due her from the 
Continent, because they were incurred with her partners 
in secret treaties, which treaties were carried out nearly 
entirely by the Treaty of Versailles, which this country 
refused to ratify. 

(12) As it is admitted by economists and statesmen 
that the sums assessed against Germany by the Treaty of 
Versailles were ridiculously excessive, the indebtedness of 
that country to the Allies should be immediately cut down, 
as the real cause of the economic misfortunes of Europe. 

(13) No settlement with Great Britain should ever be 
considered without her yielding the principle called the 
freedom of the seas, and also without her consent to such 
an increase of our naval and aérial armaments as would 
make us perfectly safe in protecting our commerce if we 
had a war on two fronts and the Panama Canal were 
blocked. 

(14) The poverty of nations never has been a pre- 
ventive of their waging wars, because when national senti- 
ment is sufficiently stirred, the former internal debts are 
canceled and patriotism contributes new loans. 

(15) We must assume that Great Britain will in fu- 
ture pursue toward us the policy which has enabled her 
to crush successively the four great countries which in 
the past had become her rivals in trade, Spain, France, 
Holland, and Germany. 


APPENDIX A 
BOOKS PRO AND CON ON THE WAR ORIGINS 


The source material on the origins of the war is too 
numerous to be detailed here, and it can be sufficiently 
discovered through the following historical and contro- 
versial works on that subject: 

“‘Truth and the War,’”’ by E. D. Morel, of London, the 
earliest attack in English against the arguments of the 
Entente Powers; ‘‘Morocco in Diplomacy’’ (also pub- 
lished as ‘*Ten Years of Secret Diplomacy’’), by the same 
author. ‘‘How Diplomats Make War,’’ by Francis Neil- 
son, former member of the English Parliament. Kautsky’s 
*“Wie die Weltkrieg Entstand,’’ very anti-German. Kan- 
ner’s ‘‘Kaiserlische Katastrophen Politik,’’ a biter Aus- 
trian assault against the German policy. Sidney B. Fay’s 
“New Light on the Origins of the War,’’ a series of three 
papers in the ‘‘American Historical Review,’’ 1920-21, a 
highly authoritative analysis of the Kautsky Documents 
and of much Russian source material, and favorable to 
Germany in this degree, that they had not deliberately 
plotted the war. Lord Loreburn’s ‘‘ How the War Came,”’ 
by a member of the Asquith Cabinet, criticizing severely 
the policy of Grey. Boghitschewitz’s ‘‘Kriegsursachen 
(translated as ‘‘Causes of the War’’). This book is fa- 
vorable to the Central Powers, though the author was a 
Serbian diplomat. Seymour’s ‘‘The Diplomatic Back- 
ground of the War,’’ an impartial work but written before 
the discovery of the new evidence now known. Oman’s 
‘‘Outbreak of the War,’’ a British official publication of 
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mingled source material and argument, somewhat favor- 
able to the Central Powers. Lord Haldane’s ‘‘Before the 
War,’’ a very candid mingling of source material and ar- 
gument by a cabinet minister. 

The subject lay at rest for a year or two. Then ap- 
peared Bausman’s ‘‘Let France Explain,’’ 1922 and 1923 
after the revelation of the Russian files; Poincaré’s ‘‘The 
Origins of the War,’’ in 1922. Meantime Poincaré had 
been attacked in his own country by Alfred Pevet in ‘‘Les 
Responsables de la Guerre,’’ by De Toury in ‘‘Poinearé 
a-t-il Voulu la Guerre?’’ and by Demartial in ‘‘ Comment 
on Mobilisa les Consciences.’’ Later French writers are 
Fabre-Luce, in ‘‘La Victoire,’’ translated as ‘‘The Limi- 
tations of Victory’’; Margueritte, ‘‘Les Criminels’’; La- 
zare’s ‘‘L’Origine du Mensonge.’’ These last three un- 
favorable to the French argument. The most severely 
impartial and authoritative German book is Graf Mont- 
gelas’s ‘‘The Case for the Central Powers.’’ Valentin’s 
“‘Deutschland Aussenpolitik,’’ Rachfahl’s ‘‘Deutschland 
und der Weltpolitik’’; Harry Elmer Barnes in ‘‘ Current 
History’’ for May, 1924; Friedjung’s ‘‘Das Zeitalter des 
Imperialismus.’’ 

The most impartial pro-French statement is by Pierre 
Renouvin, ‘‘Les Origines Immédiates de la Guerre,’’ Paris, 
1925. An exhaustive two-volume study is that by Sir 
John S. Ewart, ‘‘The Roots and Causes of the Wars,’’ 
1925, very favorable to the Central Powers. Most valu- 
able books are Gooch’s ‘‘Franco-German Relations 1871- 
1914,’’ his ‘‘Germany”’ and his ‘‘Modern History.’’ Pro- 
fessor Korff’s ‘‘Russia’s Foreign Relations’’ is also one of 
the leading books. A Russian book which is not altogether 
source material is Dobrorolsky’s ‘‘Die Mobilmachung der 
Russischen Armee.”’ 

Sir Edward Grey’s ‘‘Twenty-five Years’’ is a mixture 
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of source material and argument, a work in which the 
author struggles to be just, but which is not considered 
altogether candid and impartial by close students. 

The German government maintains a monthly period- 
ical, ‘‘Die Kriegsschuldfrage,’’ under the editorship of 
Alfred von Wegerer. In addition to contributed articles, 
there is maintained a summary of discussions on this 
question from all parts of the world. And there has lately 
been founded in France ‘‘Evolution’’ by Victor Mar- 
gueritte, a monthly also opposed to the theory of complete 
French innocence. 

The most recent controversial treatises are Barnes’s 
“The Genesis of the World War’’ (1926) and G. Lowes 
Dickinson’s ‘‘The International Anarchy’’ (1926), the lat- 
ter anti-British in its general conclusions though from a 
most distinguished British scholar. 


APPENDIX B 


The following is the account by the Associated Press of 
what the French war veterans proposed and in large part 
carried out as a protest against the payment of the 
American debt. The parade actually took place a few 
days later with some modifications in the program: 


Paris, Wednesday, July 7, 1926.—F rench war veterans opposed 
to the American debt settlement to-day had hopes of organizing 
a demonstration Sunday that would be approved by the minister 
of the interior in place of the huge affair which was forbidden 
by a cabinet decree. 

The decree was published yesterday after Ambassador Herrick 
protested against the proposed “insult” to the United States. 
Ambassador Herrick consulted Premier Briand and the managers 
of several leading Paris banks. Members of the Paris post of 
the American Legion also pointed out to their former com- 
rades in arms that a demonstration as outlined would have a 
deleterious effect in the United States. 

The demonstrators had planned to hang crépe on the door of 
the American embassy while a band played a dirge over the 
death of Franco-American friendship and to drape in black the 
equestrian statue of George Washington in the Place d’Iena. 
It was hoped that forty thousand would participate. 

The head of the veterans’ organization, M. Hubert Aubert, 
said after the decree was published that a delegation of veterans 
would call upon the minister of the interior in regard to the 
possibilities. 


It was owing evidently to the spirit of Mr. Herrick that 
some modification of this abominable program was ob- 
tained. The parade did take place and was cleverly ar- 
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ranged so that it would proceed along the streets of Paris 
in the inverse order of the march of our own soldiers when 
they first entered Paris under Pershing, a peculiar del- 
icacy of insult natural to so ingenious a people. The fact 
that Mr. Herrick protested against what was undertaken 
is very significant, as his affection for the French people 
has sometimes been considered extreme, 
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